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The  subject  of  a  Reform  in  Parliament  was  one 
upon  which  Mr.  Roscoe  had  early  formed,  and 
repeatedly  expressed,  a  decided  opinion.  At 
the  period  of  his  election  in  180G,  he  stated  ex- 
plicitly his  sentiments  on  this  question  j  and  in 
his  political  correspondence  he  frequently  refers 
to  it  as  one  of  the  most  important  considerations 
that  could  engage  the  attention  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  of  the  public.  In  a  letter  to  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  written  soon  afler  the  forming  of 
Mr.  Perceval's  administration,  after  expressing  his 
deep  regret  at  that  event,  he  thus  proceeds  :  — 

**  When  misfortunes  occur,  and  I  cannot  but 
consider  this  as  a  very  great  one,  we  are  fre- 
quently led  to  examine  into  the  causes  which 
have  produced  them;  and  if  I  were  called  upon 
to  assign,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  the  true 
root  and  origin  of  all  the  evils  which  this  coun- 
try experiences,  I  should,  after  the  fullest  deli- 
beration, attribute  them  to  the  corruption  of  the 
representarion  of  the  people,  and  the  consequent 
subserviency  of  the  House  of  Commons.     For 
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this  reason,  I  cannot  express  my  astonisliment 
and  regret,  that  those  great  and  distinguished 
characters  to  whom  I  have  before  alluded,  and 
many  otiiers  who,  I  truly  believe,  ha\e  the  wel- 
fare, honour,  and  happiness  of  their  country  at 
heart,  should,  of  late  more  particularly,  have 
rebuked  and  discountenanced  that  strong  and  vir- 
tuous popular  feehng  which  once  looked  up  to 
tliem  for  its  guidance  and  direction,  and  which, 
if  it  had  been  duly  encouraged  and  segregated 
from  its  grosser  particles  (which  would  easily 
have  been  shaken  off  as  soon  as  it  was  sanctioned 
by  its  proper  patrons),  would  soon  have  given  to 
worth  and  rank,  to  integrity  and  talents,  that 
weight  and  direction  in  the  country,  which  are 
now  possessed  by  ministerial  sycophants,  profes- 
sional statesmen,  and  time-serving  intriguers. 
I  will  venture  on  your  Royal  Highness's  indul- 
gence still  furtlier,  and  will  dare  to  say  to  a, 
prince  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  that  if  any 
thing  can  yet  save  us  from  destruction,  and 
av9rt  the  fate  tliat  threateiLs  ns,  it  is  Uie  solenni 
\  tood  deliberate  adoption  by  men  of  the  highest 
character  and  connections  in  the  country,  of 
«onie  plan,  which  shall  relieve  the  House  of 
Commons  from  its  direct  and  immediate  subser- 
viency to  the  dictates  of  the  Crown,  and  shall 
restore  that  tone  and  energy  to  the  popular  sen- 
timent which  it  has  now  lost.  If  this  could  be 
effected,  it  would  be  an  honour  and  a  happiness 
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for  a  good  man  to  be  the  chief  minister  of  sach 
a  country, — of  a  country  that  could  acknow- 
ledge his  virtues,  appreciate  his  talents,  and  con- 
fer on  him  that  best  reward,  which  the  public 
voice  alone  can  give ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary, 
to  hold  even  the  highest  station  under  the  pre- 
sent system,  which  exhibits  a  subservient  House 
of  Commons,  acting  under  a  subservient  minister, 
would,  in  the  calm  and  deliberate  judgment  of 
truth,  be  a  degradation  and  a  disgrace.  Your 
Koyal  Highness  will  not,  I  trust,  think  this  lan- 
guage exaggeratc'tl,  though  strong ;  but,  if  any 
one  could  think  so,  let  him  look  at  the  conduct 
of  our  ancestors  through  a  long  series  of  years ; 
let  him  examine  the  records  of  the  country,  and 
let  him  then  say,  whether  the  independence  of 
the  House  of  Commons  has  not  been  the  invari- 
able object  of  their  most  anxious  solicitude;  the 
very  talisman,  upon  tlie  preservation  of  which 
the  safety  of  the  country,  as  a  free  country,  en- 
tirely  rested.  That  which  they  dreaded  we  have 
seen  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  completed ;  yet,  most 
imhappily,  those  who  are  most  deeply  interested 
in  such  an  event  have  stood  aloof  till  the  very 
hope  of  any  effectual  remedy  is  relinquished,  and 
a  measure  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the 
country  has  taken  place,  without  a  single  voice 
being  raised  against  it ; — for  in  what  place  is  it 
now  possible,  that  a  voice  could  be  raised  that 
would  produce  the  least  effect?  "  .:j  '':'»*!■»' 
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"  When  I  look  back  on  what  I  have  written, 
I  cannot  but  feel  that  I  may  possibly  have  pre- 
sumed too  tar  on  your  Royal  Highness's  good- 
ness, well  knowing  that,  to  many  persons,  the 
dissemination  of  sentiments  like  these  might  be 
considered  as  very  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the 
country.  One  reflection,  however,  relieves  the 
anxiety  I  should  otherwise  feel,  and  induces  me 
not  to  withliold  from  your  Royal  Highness  the 
warm  dictates  of  my  heart, — the  hope,  that  your 
Royal  Highness  will  still  continue  to  attribute 
what  I  say  to  no  improper  motive,  but  will  do 
me  tlie  justice  to  believe,  that  however  erro- 
neous my  political  opinions  may  be,  I  am  at  least 
sincere  in  my  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  ray 
country." 

In  the  course  of  the  present  year,  an  oppor- 
tunity  offered  itself  to  Mr.  Roscoe,  of  bringing 
before  the  public  the  subject  of  Parliamentary 
Reform  in  a  shape  which  he  hoped  might  attract 
some  attention.  Mr.  Brougham,  who  had  lately 
taken  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  being 
anxious  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  some  of  his 
friends  with  regard  to  the  most  judicious  method 
of  introducing  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
form, adtlressed  to  Mr.  Roscoe  (amongst  others) 
a  long  and  interesting  letter,  in  which  he  both 
explained  tlfe  view  taken  by  himself,  and  re- 
quested the  opinion  of  his  correspondent.  With 
this  request   it   was  impossible    not  to  comply, 
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and  Mr.  Roscoe  accordingly  addressed  to  Mr. 
Brougham  a  letter,  in  which  he  stated,  at  con- 
siderable length,  the  reasons  which  induced  him 
to  differ  from  his  correspondent  with  regard  to 
the  best  means  of  effecting  their  common  object. 
The  answer  was  favourably  received  by  Mr. 
Brougham,  who  communicated  it  to  a  few  of 
his  friends,  and  amongst  otliers  to  Mr.  Bentham, 
who,  after  expressing  the  satisfaction  he  had 
felt  in  the  perusal  of  it,  strongly  recommended 
its  pubhcation.  To  a  note  from  Mr.  Brougham 
communicating  this  information,  Mr.  Roscoe  re- 
plied in  these  terms  :  — 

"  I  assure  you  that  I  feel  I  owe  you  much  for 
your  indulgence  to  my  letter  on  Parliamentary 
Reform.  Not  that  I  am  doubtful  of  the  opinions 
there  avowed,  and  which  have  long  been  tlie 
settled  convictions  of  my  mind,  but  because  I 
have  perhaps  introduced  topics  whicli  your  letter 
did  not  call  for.  I  should  be  much  gratified  to 
think  that  it  had  been  favourably  considered  by 
one  whom  I  so  highly  respect  as  Mr.  Bentham. 
With  regard  to  its  publication,  I  feel  no  re- 
luctance of  a  personal  nature,  and  am  only 
apprehensive  that  the  manner  of  the  argument 
is  not  equal,  either  to  the  goodness  of  the  cause, 
or  to  the  great  importance  of  the  subject 
There  are,  also,  several  passages  not  strictly  re- 
lating to  the  point,  and  which,  though  intrusted 
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to  a  friendly  letter,  I  should  certainly  wish  to 
omit  in  a  publication." 

He  then  urges  his  correspondent  to  make  his 
own  letter  public,  and  suggests  the  propriety  of 
j)rinting  both  their  letters  in  one  pamphlet. 

*'  This  would  at  least  have  the  effect  of  placing 
^is  great  subject  in  its  various  points  of  view, 
and  of  inducing  the  public  to  take  it  into  their 
deliberate  consideration,  without  which  nothing 
^effectual  will  ever  be  done.  But,  besides  this, 
it  would,  I  hope,  set  an  example  not  frequently 
«ecn,  of  two  persons  contending  with  each  other, 
not  for  victory  but  for  truth  ;  not  as  in  a  battle, 
which  shall  defeat  the  other,  but  as  in  a  race, 
which  shall  first  arrive  at  tlie  mark.  If|  however, 
you  should  feel  the  least  reluctance  cither  to  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  modes,  I  will,  should 
you  still  think  my  sentiments  can  be  of  any  use, 
endeavour  to  alter  the  form  of  my  letter  into  a 
sort  of  dissertation,  tliough  I  am  aware  tJiat  it 
must  by  tliis  method  lose  much  of  any  effect  it 
might  otherwise  produce-" 

Tlie  resolution  taken  by  Mr.  Roscoe  to  pub- 
lish his  letter  met  with  the  full  approbation  of 
Mr.  Brougham. 

,  "  I  am  truly  delighted,"  he  says,  in  answer  to 
the  foregoing  letter,  "  to  find  you  still  so  earnest 
in  the  great  cause  of  Reform,  and  that  you  have 
listened  to  the  anxious  wish  of  some  of  its  most 
respectable,   tiiough   less    clamorous  supporters. 
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viz,  to  give  your  letter  to  the  public.  I  have 
again  perused  it  with  much  care  and  increased 
pleasure.  There  are  certainly  some  points  on 
■which  I  continue  to  differ  materially.  But,  it 
contains  so  powerful  a  defence  of  reform,  in  a 
narrow  compass,  and  leads  so  directly  to  the 
grand  point  of  extended  discussion  upon  the 
whole  subject ;  moreover,  it  rescues  by  so  im- 
pressive and  eloquent  a  statement  the  reformers 
from  the  vulgar  charge  of  aiming  at  confusion, 
that  I  consider  the  publication  as  likely  to  prove 
essentially  useful,  even  to  the  specific  plans  or 
detached  measures  which  may  be  brought  for- 
ward next  session,  and  certainly  as  eminently 
subservient  to  the  cause  in  general." 

By  tlie  encouragement  thus  unreservedly  ex- 
tended to  him,  Mr.  Roscoe  was  induced  to  give 
his  letter  to  the  public,  which  he  did  in  the 
summer  of  the  year  1811.  Some  few  alterations 
were  made  in  it,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it 
tit  for  the  public  eye,  but  in  substance  it  re- 
mained the  same  as  originally  written. 

Now  that  the  great  measure  of  Parliamentary 
Reform  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  legis- 
lature, after  an  opposition  unexampled  in  charac- 
ter and  duration,  it  cannot  be  uninteresting  to 
recal  the  plans,  winch  at  different  periods  its 
friends  have  proposed,  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing the  object  of  their  wishes.  A  considerable 
class  of  reformers,  of  whom,  at  this  time,  Mr. 
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Brougham  may  be  regarded  as  the  leader,  were 
anxious  to  attempt  some  measure,  however  in- 
considerable in  itself,  which  might  yet  be  re- 
garded as  the  commencement  of  a  better  order 
of  things.  Though  conscious  tliat  more  import- 
ant changes  were  called  for,  they  thouglit  that 
the  impossibility  of  then  effecting  such  changes, 
justified  tliem  in  aiming  at  an  inferior  but  more 
attainable  object.  They  imagined  that  a  measure 
so  moderate,  so  just,  and  so  rational,  might  be 
brought  forwards,  that  the  enemies  of  reform 
would  be  unable,  or  perhaps  unwilling  to  oppose 
it ;  and  they  regarded  the  largeness  of  the  de- 
mand, in  former  instances,  as  the  cause  of  the 
want  of  success.  The  measures  whicli  at  this 
period  Mr.  Brougham  liad  in  contemplation,  are 
thus  described  m  Mr.  lloscoe's  letter  :  — 

"  I  shall  now  beg  leave  more  particularly  to 
notice  the  steps  towards  such  a  reform,  whicli 
are  pointed  out  in  your  letter,  and  which  you 
inform  me  it  is  shortly  your  intention  to  take, 
by  proposing  such  measures  in  parliament.  The 
first  of  these  is,  limiting  the  number  of  inferior 
pUivenien  in  the  Hou^e  of  Commons,  and  the  leav- 
ing there  oiUy  the  ministers  and  prirwipal  members 
of  the  boards.  The  second  is,  the  correction  of 
the  corrupt  or  defective  representation  of  the  Scot- 
ti*h  counties  ;  a  subject  which  you  have  most 
clearly  stated,  and  of  the  necessity  of  remedying 
the  defectw  of  which  there  cannot  in  any  inipor- 
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tial  mind  exist  a  doubt.  In  the  third  place,  yau 
would  give  the  elective  franchise  to  the  English 
copyholder.  You  have  also  a  fourth  object  in 
view,  the  laying  the  foundation  of  a  Scotch  and 
English  horoiigh  reform;  avoidhig  as  much  as 
possible  the  principle  of  disfranchisement,  but 
obtaining  the  voluntary  sale  of  some  Enghsh 
boroughs,  giving  to  other  towns  a  right  of  repre- 
sentation, and  adding  in  some  instances  to  the 
county  members.  Tliese  measures  you  conceive 
to  be  '  sufficient  to  begin  with,'  and  '  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  most  sanguine  reformer.'" 

To  this  plan  of  proceeding  Mr.  Roscoe  then 
states  his  objections ;  the  first  of  which  is  its 
impracticability,  from  its  failing  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  any  considerable  class  of  reformers  : — 

"  In  one  word,  it  appears  to  me,  to  go  much 
too  far  to  obtain  the  sujjport  of  one  party,  and 
not  fai'  enough  to  command  that  of  the  other. 
The  time  for  intermediate  measures  is  past. 
Those  who  are  in  the  possession  of  the  emolu- 
ments of  office,  and  rely  upon  borough  influence, 
have  taken  their  stand ;  they  will  either  retain 
all  or  lose  all;  and  would  consider  the  smallest 
concession  towards  reform  as  a  Hollander  would 
tlie  cutting  through  an  embankment,  which 
would  soon  let  in  the  ocean  that  must  sweep  him 
away.  There  cannot,  therefore,  be  in  my  ap- 
prehension, the  slightest  expectation  entertained, 
that  any  one  of  these  measures  will  be  acceded 
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to  by  any  of  those  who  have  hitlierto  objected 
to  reform ;  and  who,  if  the  proposed  alteration 
be  small,  will  treat  it  as  insidious,  if  extensive, 
will  consider  it  as  bold  and  ruinous ;  and,  as 
in  cases  of  difference  of  opinion,  the  precise 
degree  of  difference  has  little  effect  on  the  bitter- 
ness of  opposition,  —  except  that  experience  has 
shown,  that  such  bitterness  is  generally  greater 
where  the  points  in  difference  are  less, — so  the 
same  artUlery  woidd  be  brought  to  bear  against 
your  propositions,  as  would  be  brought  against 
one  for  a  more  general  reform  in  the  mode  of 
electing  members  to  serve  in  parliament.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  friends  to  such  a  reform, 
founding  their  ideas  upon  the  principle,  that 
every  person  under  equal  circumstances  lias  au 
equal  right  to  vote,  would  regard  yotu-  jiroposi- 
tions  witli  coldness,  as  not  answering  the  great 
object  towards  which  they  earnestly  look,  and 
with  jealousy,  as  substituting  an  imperfect  regu- 
lation in  the  place  of  the  ultimate  result  of  their 
efforts.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  doubt, 
whetlier  either  of  the  great  parties  into  whicli 
the  nation  is  divided,  would  even  wish  to  see 
your  measures  carried  into  effect." 

He  again  adverts  to  the  tenacity  with  which 
tlic  enemies  of  reform  cling  to  the  abuses  by 
Tjfhich  they  profit,  in  the  following  passage :  — 

*'  He  who  attempts  to  restore  a  mouldering 
brick,  or  to  replace  u  rotten  timber,  is  as  ob- 
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noxious  to  them  as  he  who  would  pull  down  the 
building.  It  is  in  the  holes,  and  chinks,  and 
corners,  whicli  time  and  decay  have  produced, 
that  they  live,  and  feed,  and  fatten  ;  and  the  firat 
symptom  of  improvement  is  to  them  tlie  signal 
of  alarm." 

Tlie  real  flources  irom  which  reform  was  to 
be  looked  for  are  thus  pointed  out. 

"  To  you,  my  dear  Sir,  the  result  of  these 
observations  will  not  be  difficult  to  collect. 
Were  it  necessary  for  me  to  explain  them  further, 
I  should  say,  that  it  is  not  by  agitating  any 
partial  reforms,  but  by  producing  a  serious  con- 
viction in  the  public  mind,  of  the  necessity  of 
an  incornipt  and  independent  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  the  friends  of  reform  must  eventually 
hope  for  success.  This  conviction  the  people 
are  rapidly  obtaining,  in  a  manner  which  they 
cannot  but  feel  and  acknowledge. 

"  The  friends  of  reform  may,  perhaps,  by 
calm  and  temperate  discussion  contribute  in 
some  degree  to  promote  it ;  but  the  most 
powerfi.ll  advocates  of  reform  are  the  adherents 
of  the  present  corrupt  system,  and  the  most 
unanswerable  arguments  are  the  present  state 
of  the  country,  the  increasing  weight  of  taxation, 
the  profuse  waste  of  the  blood  and  treasure  of 
the  nation,  the  enormous  sinecures  enjoyed  by 
ministerial  dependants,  and  the  appointment  of 
inefficient  and  inexperienced  ministers  to  offices 
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of  the  highest  trust.  It  is  to  such  arguments, 
and  to  the  prevailing  opinion  that  such  ti'ans- 
actions  have  not  met  with  due  animadversion 
and  restraint  from  the  Commons*  House  of  Par- 
liament, that  we  are  to  attribute  the  deep  im- 
pression  which  lias  been  made  on  the  public 
mind.  As  long  as  such  practices  continue,  the 
pubhc  dissatisfaction  must  increase  ;  and  the 
time  either  now  is,  or  will  soon  arrive,  when 
every  person  must  ask  himself  the  important 
question,  what  opinions  he  means  decisively  to 
adopt,  and  what  course  of  conduct  to  pursue." 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  change  in  the 
elective  franchise  advocated  by  Mr.  Iloscoe  ap- 
pear in  the  following  passage  :  — 

"  In  order  to  accomplish  these  objects  in  their 
full  extent,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  right 
of  voting  should  not  depend  on  the  various,  and 
in  some  instances  capricious  qualifications,  which 
at  present  exist,  but  should  be  extended  to  all ; 
by  which  I  mean,  to  all  who  as  householders  are 
heads  qfjamilies,  and contrihute  to  the  crigencieii 
of  tlie  state,  as  well  as  to  some  other  descriptions 
of  the  community;  and  that  all  persons  holding 
places  and  pensions  should  be  incapable  of  being 
elected,  or  if  they  afterwards  accept  of  places, 
should  absolutely  be  deprived  of  seats  in  the 
House.  This  I  should  consider  as  a  flill  and 
substantial  retbrm." 
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He  afterwards  adverts  to  tlie  consequences  of 
such  a  reform  :  — 

'*  To  whom  would  the  granting  of  an  equal 
right  of  suffrage  be  an  offence,  but  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  corrupt  system  of  trafficking 
in  boroughs  ?  In  fact,  such  a  reform  would  not 
only  occasion  no  tumult,  but  would  be  the 
means  of  preventing  it,  and  would  put  an  end  for 
ever  to  those  disgraceful  scenes  of  bribery  and 
intoxication,  which,  on  the  occurrence  of  an 
election,  disgust  every  thinking  man  in  the  king- 
dom. By  a  proper  division  of  eacii  county 
into  districts,  every  member  ought  to  be  elected 
on  the  same  day.  No  person  would  be  under 
the  necessity  of  going  above  a  very  few  mites 
from  his  own  house.  All  pretext  for  bribery 
under  the  idea  of  paying  tlie  travelling  charges 
of  electors,  &c.,  would  be  done  away,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  would,  in  a  great  degree, 
if  not  entirely,  be  spared  the  laborious  and  irk- 
some service  of  election  committees,  which  oc- 
cupy the  chief  part  of  the  first  session  of  every 
Parliament,  and  are  beneficial  only  to  the  lawyers 
who  attend  them." 

On  the  danger  of  change,  an  argument  which 
may  be  lu-ged  against  every  improvement,  Mr. 
Roscoe  makes  the  following  observations  :  — 

"  I  Iiave  before  hinted  an  opinion,  that  altM"- 
ations  or  reforms  in  government  are  often  more 
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to  be  dreaded  from  the  opposition  they  meet 
with,  than  from,  the  effects  they  would  be  likely 
to  produce.  Ever  since  the  French  Resolution 
an  universal  panic  seems  to  have  pervaded  thLs 
country ;  and  because  the  people  there  became 
frantic  on  rushing  out  from  their  prison,  we 
cannot  walk  out  of  our  houses  to  take  the  air, 
without  fearinj;  a  similar  result.  This  dlspo- 
ution  is  fostered  and  promoted,  with  the  utmost 
diligence,  by  all  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  keep 
us  from  looking  into  our  own  concerns.  As 
soon  any  public  abuse  is  pointed  out,  and  a 
desire  expressed  to  prevent  it,  we  are  told  to 
look  at  the  French  Revolution,  and  obser\'e  the 
dreadful  effects  of  attempting  the  work  of  re- 
formation. The  false  and  t:lavish  maxim  that 
it  is 

>  Ikftter  to  b^ar  the  ilU  we  have. 

Than  Bj  to  others  that  we  know  not  or,' 

18  held  to  us  in  terroretn,  as  if  it  were  better  to 
bear  actual,  certain,  and  present  evils,  than  to 
take  the  chance  of  incurring  evils  of  which  we 
confessedly  know  nothing,  and  which  may  there- 
fore have  no  existence  but  in  a  (Ustempered  and 
timid  imugination." 

The  letter,  when  printed,  was  again  honoured 
wiUi  the  full  approbation  of  the  distinguished 
statesman  to  whom  it  was  addressed  :  —  "  1  have 
jiwt  received  your  two  covers,  and  greatly  rejoice 
at  your  publishing  the  letter.  I  have  read  it  again. 
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and  (which  does  not  always  happen)  like  it 
even  better  in  print  than  in  MS.  It  must  do 
good,  and  people  will  read  it  who  wont  look  at 
a  book  on  the  subject." 

At  the  close  of  his  life  Mr.  Roscoe  liad  the 
happiness  of  seeing  a  scheme  of  reform  intro- 
duced, founded  upon  the  principles  which  he 
had  himself  thus  earnestly  supported.  He  wit- 
nessed an  attempt  made  to  abolish  "  the  various 
and  capricious  qualifications"  of  voters,  and  to 
stibtitute,  in  place  of  them,  a  franchise  at  once 
just,  simple,  and  rational,  in  those  "who  as  house- 
holders are  heads  of  families,  and  contribute  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  state."  He  saw  a  system 
proposed  which  realised,  in  almost  every  par- 
ticular, the  plan  recommended  by  himself.  He 
did  not,  indeed,  live  to  see  the  completion  of 
this  great  measure,  or  to  witness  tlie  confirm- 
ation which  it  afforded  of  the  many  important 
truths  contained  in  his  Letter  to  Mr.  Brougham  : 
to  mark  the  accuracy  of  his  assertion  that  "  the 
feelings  of  the  people,  when  once  warmed  and 
excited,  will  not  stop  short  of  an  ultimate  and 
siibataiitial  reform,"  and  Uiat  "  alterations  or 
reforms  in  government  are  more  to  be  dreaded 
from  tlie  opposition  they  meet  with,  than  from 
the  effects  they  are  likely  to  produce."     It  was 

I  the  happy  fortune  of  his  distinguished  corre- 
spondent not  only  to  see  these  important  changes 
VOL.  11.  C  1  ■,  I    , 1  ,,j.  /  "(I 
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efiected,  but  also  to  be  one  of  the  prindpai  in* 
stmments  of  their  accoiii[rfishinent. 

SooD  after  the  puUication  <^  the  Letter  to  Mr. 
Brougham,  an  answer  to  it  appeared  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  John  Merritt,  a  gentleman  of  Liver- 
po(d.  The  object  of  this  puUication  was  to  de- 
monstrate, that  the  scheme  of  reform  suggested 
by  Mr.  Roscoe  was  at  once  uncalled  for  and 
dangerous,  and  that  the  system  of  influence 
under  which  the  country  had  for  so  long  a  course 
of  years  been  governed  was  perfectly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  the  constitution. 
Referring  to  Burke's  "  seeming  paradox,**  that 
though  a  theory  may  be  beautitul  and  correct, 
yet  it  may  be  impossible  or  dangerous  to  reduce 
it  to  practice,  Mr.  Merritt  contended  that  the 
notion  of  an  independent  House  of  Commons, 
though  plausible  in  theon%  was  utterly  imprac- 
ticable. 

For  some  time  Mr.  Roscoe  was  undecided 
whether  he  should  extend  the  controversy  by 
replying  to  this  publication,  which  ultimately, 
however,  he  resolved  to  do ;  and  in  "  An  Answer 
to  a  Letter  from  Mr.  John  Merritt,  on  the  Subject 
of  Pitfliamentary  Reform,*'  •  he  discussed  at  con- 
siderable  length  the  topics  in  dispute  between 
them.  He  exposed  the  unphilosophical  and 
absurd  idea  that  what  is  theoretically  true  can  be 

*  Liverpool ;  printed  bj  M.  Galiray  and  Co.    1812. 
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practically  false,  thougli  he  admits,  that  in  the 
application  of  the  theory  of  politics  there  may  be 
found  much  difficulty.  With  regard  to  the 
principal  point  of  Mr.  Merritt's  argument,  the 
constitutional  propriety  of  the  system  of  injiu- 
ence,  or  as  it  may  be  more  truly  termed,  of 
corruption,  Mr.  Roscoe  readily  demonstrated  its 
fallacy,  and  showed,  even  from  the  admissions  of 
his  opponent,  how  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of 
the  people  such  a  system  must  be. 

"  If  this  were  tlie  system  of  tiie  government, 
it  is  of  all  engines  of  oppression  undoubtedly 
the  worst.  The  conflicts  which  arose  between 
the  contending  powers  of  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons, in  former  times,  are  beyond  all  comparison 
preferable  to  the  dead,  spiritless,  unelastic  pres- 
sure of  such  a  government.  In  comparison  with 
this,  a  direct  and  open  despotism  is  liberal  and 
magnanimous.  By  whatever  name  tlie  ruler 
may  be  distinguished,  he  there  appears  in  his 
own  character,  and  is  himself  responsible  to 
public  opinion  for  the  manner  in  which  he  ex- 
ercises his  authority  ;  but  if  such  a  ruler  can  by 
any  contrivance  establish  an  intermediate  body 
between  himself  and  tlie  people,  who  shall  be 
supposed  to  guard  tlieir  rights  and  defend  their 
interests,  whilst,  in  fact,  they  are  only  the 
^L  creatures  of  the  crown,  corrupted  and  paid  to 
^M  sanction  every  act,  and  interpose  as  a  screen 
H  between  the  resentment  of  the  people  and  the 
H 
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misconduct  of  their  rulers, — this,  of  all  the  situ- 
ations in  which  a  country  can  be  placed,  is  the 
most  fatal,  the  most  humiliating,  and  tlie  most 
hopeless.  It  is  calculated  not  only  to  oppress 
but  to  insult  a  nation.  It  is  to  tyrannise  over 
tliem  by  their  own  consent,  and  to  clase  their 
lips  against  even  complaint  and  remonstrance. 
It  bears  with  it,  in  siiort,  tlie  worst  features  of 
the  gloomy  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  threatens  this 
once  favoured  country  with  a  long  series  of 
abject  despondency,  servUity,  and  disgrace."* 

On  the  imputation  so  trequently  cast  upon  the 
friends  of  retbrm,  that  they  attributed  to  the 
people  at  large  much  more  virtue  and  public 
spirit  than  in  fact  they  possessed  ;  and  tliat  their 
schemes,  though  they  might  be  well  meant,  were 
yet  short  sighted,  Mr.  Roscoe  observes  ;  — 

"  Amongst  other  means  to  which  these  prac- 
tical men  have  resorted  to  injure  the  cause  of 
refonn,  towards  whatever  object  it  may  be  di- 
rected,  it  is  not  unusual  for  them  to  represent 
the  advocates  for  improvement  as  men  ofwann 
hearts  but  weak  understanding)!,  who  are  apt  to 
attribute  to  mankind  in  general  better  qualities 
tliaii  they  in  reality  possess,  and  who  are  there- 
fore always  mistaken  in  their  reasonings  respect- 
ing them. 

*  "  Quinetiani  specictn  libertatis  quandam  iiiduxit,  con* 
■CTvatis  senalui  ac  mogUiratibus,  ct  niajestate  pristina  ct 
poICHtate.     Keque  taiii  jiiu'vum  quidquom,  necjuc  lam  msg- 

I  publid  privatiquc  ncgntii  fuit,  de  quo  non  ad  P.C 
refwrelur."     Suel.  in  vit.  Ttlier. 
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"  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  if  we  are  to  judge 
from  the  result  of  their  efforts,  there  often  ap- 
pears  to  be  too  much  reason  for  the  imputation. 
This,  however,  is  not  a  necessary,  much  leas  an 
inevitable  consequence ;  and  he  who  forms  his 
political  creed  on  a  presumption  of  the  general 
depravitff  of  mankind,  is  perhaps  liable  to  fail 
into  as  great,  and  certainly  a  much  more  danger- 
ous error,  than  he  whose  experience  leads  him 
to  attribute  to  the  rest  of  mankind  some  portion 
of  those  better  principles,  for  which  he  expects 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  should  give  him  credit. 
Dark  as  tlie  political  horizon  may  appear,  yet,  if 
we  look  into  the  circles  of  private  life,  we  shall 
find,  tliat  integrity,  truth,  and  justice  are  not 
yet  exploded  amongst  mankind; — tliat  magna- 
nimity excites  admiration,  generosity  gratitude, 
—  and  that  all  the  best  feelings  and  affections  of 
the  heart  yet  exist  in  their  full  force.  Wherei 
then,  is  the  absurdity  of  presuming,  that  he  who 
would  not  commit  a  dishonest  action  in  private 
life,  would  not  lend  his  aid  to  an  act  of  public 
injmtice  f  That  he  who  would  not  be  guilty  of 
a  highway  robbery,  would  not  willingly  associate 
himself  with  a  band  of  pirates  f  That  he  who 
would  shudder  at  the  thought  of  murdering  his 
neighbour,  would  not,  for  the  sake  of  his  private 
emolument,  instigate  or  encourage  a  war  in  which 
thousands  of  his  neighbours  must  inevitably 
perish?  ,,^,', 

C    3  -.^M-tJ 
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"  It  is  only  by  extending  his  sphere  of  action, 
and  supposing  t!iat  an  individual  will  most  likely 
perform  upon  a  large  scale  the  same  part  that  he 
does  on  a  small  one,  and  the  absurdity  vanishes. 
What  woidd  be  the  condition  of  private  society, 
if  envy,  jealousy,  fear,  distrust,  and  hatred,  were 
the  only  feelings  by  which  mankind  were  actu- 
ated? but  still  more  luifortunate  is  it,  when 
tliese  dreadful  and  unsocial  passions  are  inter- 
mingled in  the  character  of  nations,  and  influ- 
ence the  conduct  of  states  towards  each  other. 

"  The  former  is  only  an  accidental  and  local 
dixease,  the  latter  is  a  iweepvig  pextUcnce,  by 
■which  whole  nations  are  destroyed.  These,  I 
may  be  told,  are  tniisms;  but  when  truisms  are 
foi^ttcn  or  disregarded,  their  truth  is  surely  no 
objection  against  their  being  revived  and  en- 
forced. M'hat,  tlipn,  has  the  politician  to  do, 
but  to  apply  to  the  affairs  of  nations  and  the 
intercourse  of  states  those  principles  of  moralitj' 
vhich  he  finds  in  the  relations  of  private  lite? 
to  banish  the  absurd  and  dangerous  maxim,  that 
*  there  is  one  line  of  moral  conduct  tor  nations, 
and  another  for  individuals}'  to  exemplify  in 
public  those  maxims  of  justice,  sincerity,  moder- 
ation, and  good-will,  towards  which  every  go. 
vemment  jiays  a  nominal  honwgf,  and  which  are 
thr  vcr>-  cement  of  private  society  ;  and  to  render 
a  goveninient  Ihe  ejnnnple  and  patifrn,  and  not 
Uw  comiption  and  opprobrium  of  a  |>eople." 
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While  the  rertections  of  Mr.  Roscoe  had  led 
him  to  tlie  conviction,  that  it  was  only  from  the 
intPoduction  of  a  large  and  substantial  measure 
of  reform  that  success  could  be  expected,  he 
was  fully  aware  tliat  the  combination  of  persons 
of  rank,  property,  and  influence  with  the  mass 
of  the  people,  would  be  necessary  to  give  this 
great  object  any  chance  of  accompUshment.  He, 
therefore,  anxiously  exerted  himself  in  every 
quarter  to  impress  this  fact  upon  the  minds  of 
his  political  frientls,  and  to  induce  them  to  wave 
all  minor  differences  of  opinion  in  favour  of  some 
plan  which  should  unite  the  great  body  gf  re- 
Ibrmei's.  He  earnestly  desired  to  see  those  whom 
he  considered  as  the  natural  leaders  of  the  people 
step  forwards  to  direct  popular  opinion  on  this 
subject,  and  by  the  weight  of  theirinfluence  to 
give  at  once  power  and  steadiness  to  the  efforts 
of  the  reformers.  In  a  letter  to  one  of  tiie  most 
illustrious  of  his  correspondents,  written  in  Sep- 
tember, 1812,  he  says,  "  Mr.  Brougham  has  just 
letl  Allerton,  where  he  passed  a  few  days  with 
rae,  and  told  me,  in  private  conversation,  of  the 
efforts  made  by  you  to  induce  the  great  leaders 
of  (what  I  am  sorry  we  must  still  call)  opposition 
to  unite  in  some  general  expression,  before  the 
rising  of  parliament,  of  the  necessity  of  measures 
of  reform.  Such  a  step,  if  it  could  have  been 
acjcomplished,  would  have  had  the  happiest  effect, 
in   uniting  the  great  body  of  the  people  with 
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their  natural  leaders,  the  nobility  and  proprietors 
&£  tlie  land  ;  the  union  of  whom  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  resist  the  influence  of  the  Crown  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  correct  and  regidate  tlie 
popular  sentiment,  so  as  to  keep  it  within  its 
atrict  constitutional  limits,  on  the  other.  You 
must  have  perceived,  that  if  the  people  liave 
looked  out  for  other  organs  to  express  their  sen- 
timents, it  is,  because  they  were  compelled  to  it. 
In  the  present  feeling  of  tlie  nation,  to  advocate 
the  indefinite  continuance  of  the  war,  and  to 
assert  the  inexiiediency  of  all  reform  whatever, 
is  to  destroy  all  sympathy  with  tlie  people,  and 
to  drive  them  on  to  lengths  which  would  other- 
wise never  have  beeu  thought  of.  The  people 
cannot  and  will  not  submit  to  perish  in  silence ; 
and  if  goaded  beyond  a  certain  point,  become  as 
frantic  as  an  individual." 

Amongst  the  various  political  questions  in 
which  Mr.  Roscoc  had  interested  himself,  the 
opening  of  the  trade  with  India  was  one  which 
had  engaged  a  large  share  of  his  attention.  In 
the  year  1792  he  had,  in  conjunction  with  Ur. 
Currie,  exerted  himself  to  bring  this  subject 
before  the  public.  On  his  clecliou  for  Liver- 
pool, it  formed  a  promment  tojuc  in  his  ad- 
dresses to  his  constituents,  and  in  his  speech  on 
the  abolition  of  tlie  slave  trade,  he  pointed  out 
the  compensation  to  be  derived  by  the  African 
merchants  from  this  branch  of  commerce.     An 
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opportunity,  which  he  enjoyed  in  the  spring  of 
the  present  year,  of  conversing  fully  on  the 
subject  with  Mr.  Creevey,  who  had  visited  Li- 
verpool during  the  EasteiTecess,  again  drew  his 
attention  to  the  subject:  — "  It  was  my  inteti- 
tion,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Whitbread,  dated 
the  9th  January,  1809,  "before  my  last  letter, 
to  have  addressed  you  on  a  subject  of  great  im- 
portance, which  must  ere  long  be  brought  before 
the  pubUc,  and  in  which  you  can  scarcely  avoid 
taking  a  leading  part,  —  I  mean  that  of  tlie  Eaiit 
Indies  ;  but  I  was  desirous  of  maturing  my  ideas 
on  the  subject  so  as  to  perceive,  as  clearly  as  I 
could,  the  object  that  ought  to  be  aimed  at,  and 
to  discover  the  best  mode  of  accomplishing  it. 
I  know  that  to  many  persons  tiie  very  mention 
of  this  subject  is  a  cause  of  alarm,  but  where 
the  interests  of  so  many  millions  are  concenied, 
you  will,  I  am  sure,  feel  no  such  sentiment.  On 
the  contrary,  the  magnitude  of  the  effort  will 
be  an  additional  motive  with  you  to  engage  in 
it,  and  your  exertions  will  be  in  proportion  to 
tiie  quantity  of  good  likely  to  be  produced.  As 
what  I  have  to  say  is,  however,  too  voluminous 
for  a  letter,  I  shall  probably  take  the  liberty  of 
submitting  it  to  you,  ere  long,  in  another  form." 
The  views  which  he  entertained  on  the  Indian 
question  were  soon  afterwards  communicated  by 
him  in  a  long  letter  to  Mr.  Creevey,  in  which 
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he  enters  at  considerable  length  into  tiie  state 
of  our  Indian  possessions. 

In  the  year  I8O7  he  had  taken  a  part  at  a 
public  meeting  held  in  Liverpool,  on  the  subject 
of  the  opening  of  the  trade ;  and  again,  in  the 
eourse  of  the  present  year  (1S19),  he  came  for- 
wards on  a  similar  occasion.  The  charter  of 
the  Company  being  about  to  expire,  meetings 
were  held  in  dift'erent  parts  of  the  country,  for 
the  purpose  of  petitioning  parliament  for  a  free 
trade,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool,  amongst 
other  places,  met  together  to  oppose  a  renewal 
of  the  monopoly.  The  resolutions  proposed 
and  carried  on  this  occasion  were  prepared  by 
Mr.  lloscoe,  who  sujjported  tliem  in  an  address 
of  considerable  length.'  He  treated  the  subject 
entirely  as  a  commercial  question,  and  rested 
^e  claims  of  the  petitioners  upon  the  principles 
of  free  trade.  The  following  are  the  resolutions 
directed  to  this  part  of  the  question  ;  — 

"  That  we,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  our 
fellow-subjects,  have  a  right  to  a  free  trade  with 
all  parts  of  the  British  empire,  and  other  coun- 
tries hi  amity  with  these  united  kingdoms,  sub- 
ject only  to  such  general  regulations  of  trade 
as  the  policy  of  this  country  may  require,  or 
as  may  be  necessary  for  maintaining  the  rela- 
tionB  of  these  realms  with  foreign  states,  and 

•  Prmltd  in  the  Liverpool  Mercury  of '^Oth  March.  1812. 
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securing  to  government  those  revenues  which 
may  be  necessary  for  its  support. 

"  That  we  humbly  conceive  the  great  object 
of  all  legislative  regulation,  in  the  commercial 
concerns  of  the  country,  is  the  protection  of  this 
equal  right  in  the  subject,  and  the  further  ex- 
tension of  an  honourable,  just,  and  legitimate 
commerce ;  and  that  therefore  all  monopolies 
which  exclude  the  general  body  of  the  people 
from  trading  with  other  countries,  are  in  dero- 
gation of  the  birth-right  of  the  subject,  and 
counteract  the  chief  purpose  which  they  ought 
to  have  in  view. 

"  That  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany is  an  additional  instance,  with  others  which 
might  be  adduced,  of  the  injurious  conse- 
quences that  must  always  attend  such  attempts 
at  an  exclusive  traffic ;  and  that  we  conceive 
it  to  have  been  fully  demonstrated,  not  only  by 
the  most  conclusive  reasoning,  but  by  incon- 
trovertible facts,  that  such  monopoly  is  preju- 
dicial to  the  general  interests  of  the  country  at 
large,  and  discourages  that  commercial  spirit 
which,  from  the  nature  and  local  situation  of 
these  islands,  ia  indisi)ensable  to  their  prosperity^ 
and  upon  which  their  security,  at  this  moment, 
essentjally  depends." 

On  the  subject  of  this  meeting  Mr.  Roscoe 
thus  addressed  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  in  a 
letter,  dated  the  91st  March;  — 
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:■"  I  have  desired  the  printer  of  the  '  Liverpool 
Mercury'  to  forward  you  a  copy  of  that  paj>er, 
in  which  you  will  see  the  result  of  a  public 
meeting  for  petitioning  parliament  for  an  open 
trade  to  the  East  Indies,  and  will,  I  hope,  tliink 
that  the  resolutions  there  adopted  iiave  placed 
the  subject  on  its  proper  ground,  that  of  a  claim 
of  right.  I  also  venture  to  flatter  myself  that 
your  Royal  Highness  will  think  that  in  what  I 
have  said  I  have  acted  the  part  of  a  friend  to 
my  country,  in  endeax'ouring,  as  far  as  in  my 
power,  to  prevent  the  people  being  deluded  to 
tlieir  destruction,  by  the  prospect  of  advantages 
which  it  is  impossible  should  be  realised  in  time 
to  provide  for  present  emergencies. 

"  That  tlie  East  India  trade  will,  when  opened, 
be  highly  beneficial  to  this  country  I  have  no 
doubt ;  but  If  the  expectation  of  it  sliould  call 
off  our  attention  from  tlie  real  causes  of  our 
distress,  and  induce  us  to  suppose  tJiat  we  can 
dispense  with  the  advantages  we  derive  from 
the  preservation  of  an  intercourse  with  America, 
it  may  lead  us  into  a  most  serious  eiTor." 

The  occuri^cnce  of  a  general  election  in  the 
autumn  of  1S12  again  drew  Mr.  Roscoe  into 
the  toils  and  anxieties  of  public  life.  With  regard 
to  himself,  his  increasing  age  and  his  engage- 
ments in  business  precluded  him  from  enter- 
taining tlie  idea  of  resuming  his  seat  in  parhament, 
Uiough,  had   iiis  inclinations  been  so  directed. 
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opportunities  were  not  wanting  of  indulging 
them.  In  the  month  of  September,  he  received 
a  confidential  communication  from  one  of  his 
friends  in  London  (Mr.  John  M'Crecry),  stating, 
that  a  meeting  having  been  lield  of  certain 
dectors  of  Westminster,  preparatory  to  a  larger 
assembly,  he  had  been  requested  on  behaJf  of 
the  gentlemen  who  composed  that  meeting  to 
inquire  from  Mr.  Roscoe  whether,  if  elected  free 
of  expense  on  the  pure  principles  of  the  last 
election,  he  would  be  willing  to  perform  the 
duties  of  their  representative.  "  I  need  not  t^ 
you,"  says  his  correspondent,  **  what  answer  I 
should  wish  you  to  enable  me  to  give.  Your 
love  of  liberty,  your  love  of  the  prtjidple,  wiU, 
I  am  persuaded,  dictate  the  answer,  and  over- 
rule all  considerations  arising  from  personal 
inconvenience."  The  answer  of  Mr.  Roscoe  to 
this  flattering  commimication  was  conveyed  in 
the  following  letter  :  — 

"  Your  letter  of  the  24tli,  deshing  to  be  in- 
formed, whether,  if  I  were  chosen  for  West- 
minster, upon  the  pure  principles  of  the  last 
election,  I  would  undertake  the  duties  of  the 
office,  has  greatly  surprised  me. 

"  That  my  name  should  be  in  any  manner 
suggested  as  connected  with  the  representation 
of  the  first  city  in  the  empire,  is  in  itself  an 
honour  of  which  I  cannot  but  he  most  deeply 
sensible.     At  the  same  time,  I  am  compelled  to 
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say,  that  if  the  result  were  as  certain  as  the 
object  is  elevated,  I  must  most  seriously  decline 
it,  and  to  your  question  so  distinctly  put  must 
answer,  No.  The  truth  is,  that  if  a  Parlia- 
mentary life  were  in  my  view,  I  should  think 
myself  bound,  in  the  first  instance,  to  renew  tlie 
offer  of  my  services  to  my  native  place,  where,  if 
I  have  not  the  certainty,  I  might  now  have  the 
fairest  prospect  of  success.  'l"he  same  reasons 
that  have  induced  me  to  decline  the  solicitations 
of  my  fiiends  here,  must  operate  equally  at 
least  as  to  any  other  place,  however  more  distin< 
guished,  with  the  additional  consideration,  tliat 
after  the  decided  step  I  have  already  taken  here, 
I  could  not  accede  to  any  otiier  prospect  without 
subjecting  myself  to  a  cliarge  of  inconsistency, 
which  it  has  ever  been  my  endeavour  to  avoid. 

"  This  inquiry,  however  it  may  have  ori- 
ginated, or  to  wliatever  number  of  electors  it 
may  be  confined,  will  always  be  recollected  by 
me  with  the  highest  gratification.  Not,  I  trust, 
from  any  weak  motives  of  personal  vanity,  but 
because  it  aftbrds  me  the  happiness  of  thinking 
that  the  principles  I  have  avowed  in  favour  of 
liberty,  peace,  and  reform,  are  in  strict  unison 
with  those  of  the  enlightened  electors  of  West- 
minster.  Nor  can  I  entertain  a  doubt  that  they 
will  persevere  in  the  cause  they  have  already  so 
nobly  begun,  and  by  maintaining  the  indepen- 
dence and  purity  of  election,  become  the  saviours 
of  their  country. 
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"  I  have  now  only  to  thank  you,  my  dear 
friend,  for  the  solicitude  you  so  kindly  express 
as  to  my  decision,  and  to  assure  you  of  my  in- 
variable attachment." 

When  the  elections  came  on,  Mr.  Roscoe 
learned  with  much  surprise  that  he  had  been 
proposed  as  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  borough  of  Leicester.  No 
previous  intimation  had  been  conveyed  to  him 
of  tlie  intention  of  the  electors  to  make  use 
of  his  name,  and  he  had  not  therefore  the  op- 
portunity  of  expressing  his  dissent  to  the  measure. 
His  name  had,  in  fact,  been  selected  as  tliat  of 
a  person  whose  character  was  generally  known 
and  regarded,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  some 
strength  to  an  opposition,  which,  at  that  time, 
was  little  more  than  hopeless.  At  tlie  conclu- 
sion of  the  election,  it  appeared  that  whUe  the 
successful  candidates  numbered  1116  and  967 
voters,  those  who  had  supported  Mr.  Roscoe 
amounted  to  412.  It  was  only  through  the 
public  papers  that  Mr.  Roscoe  obtained  a  know- 
ledge of  tliis  transaction,  and  immediately  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  election  he  transmitted  to 
Leicester  the  following  address  :  — 

"  To  tli£  Independent  Electors  of  the  Borough 
of  Leicester. 
"  Gentlemen, 
■'  Although  I  have  received  no  information, 
except  from  the  public  papers,  of  the  circum- 
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stanceswhich  have  taken  place  in  your  very  pc^u- 
lous  and  respectable  town,  during  the  late  election 
for  its  representatives  in  parliament;  yet,  I  cannot 
affect  to  be  ignorant  that  I  had,  on  tliat  occasion, 
the  honour  of  being  proposed  as  one  of  your 
candidates ;  an  honour  conferred  upon  nie,  not 
only  witliout  my  solicitation,  but  without  my 
knowledge ;  and  which  can  admit  of  no  other 
construction  tiian  that  of  being  an  explicit  ap- 
probation of  those  public  ])rinciples  which  I  have 
liad  occasion  so  repeatedly  to  avow. 

"  That  under  such  circumstances  I  should  have 
had  the  support  of  no  less  than  ^«r  hvndred  and 
twelve  independent  voters,  whilst  one  of  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  numbered  only  9f>7i  find  tlie 
other  only  1116  votes,  is  to  me  a  subject  of  gra- 
tification. Nor  is  this  diminished,  when  I  reflect 
that  it  is  highly  probable,  from  tJie  union  of 
interests  tliat  appears  to  have  subsisted  between 
those  candidates,  tliat  a  great  part  of  the  votes 
so  given  were  divided  votes.  Even  this  majority 
has  not,  as  it  appears,  been  obtained  without  a 
powerful  struggle  ;  nor,  as  we  arc  expressly  in- 
formed by  those  gentlemen  in  tlieir  printed  letter 
of  thanks,  '  without  calling  forth  great  and  bur- 
densome exertions  from  a  numerous  body  of 
timr  friends' 

"  In  such  a  situation,  for  me  to  remain  silent 
would  evince  a  want  of  feeling,  of  which  I  hope 
I  am  utterly  incapable.  No,  Gentlemen,  although 
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I  am  personally  an  entire  stranger  to  you,  yet  be 
assured,  that  in  spirit  and  in  principle  I  am  with 
you ;  and  that  you  have  not  formed  a  wrong 
estimate  of  me,  wlien  you  consider  me  as  '  The 
friend  of  peace,  of  reform,  and  of  religimts  liberty* 
Nor  am  I  less  gratified  by  the  independent  and 
truly  constitutional  manner  in  which  you  have 
endeavoured  to  obtain  your  object,  divested  of 
'  the  inftuence  of  party,  and  without  any  per- 
sonal feeMngs  of  opposition.*  These  are  the  sen- 
timents that  ought  to  animate  the  breast  of  every 
elector;  but  with  you  they  are  not  vain  and 
empty  professions.  Even  your  opponents  have 
publicly  acknowledged  in  their  final  address,  that 
'■  you  were  entitled  to  their  thanks'  and  'that' 
you  have  mrinifest^d  your  wish  to  promote  the 
peace  of  Leicester,  and  the  personal  safety  '6f 
tftose  engaged  in  the  election.'  ■'■'** 

"  I  hope  that  the  pleasure  I  feel  upon  this^tjfe?' 
casion,  and  which  I  am  now  endeavouring  to' 
express,  will  be  attributed  to  its  proper  motives. 
That  I  am  insensible  to  the  honourable  esteem 
of  good  men,  will  not,  I  trust,  be  supposed ; 
buta  still  more  legitimate  cause  of  my  satisfaction 
is  in  the  decided  proof  that  has  been  given,  as 
well  in  your  distinguished  town  as  m  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  of  the  more  general  dit-" 
fusion  of  principles  favourable  to  Ji-eedom,  to 
peace,  to  well  regulated  government,  and  to  kr^h 
and  enlightened  morality ,-  in  the  conviction  that 
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the  great  work,  which  must  eventually  produce 
the  reformation  and  happiness  of  the  people,  is 
already  begun  ;  and  in  the  ardent  hope,  that  as 
we  have  lived  to  see  this  country  perform  otte 
great  act  of  disinterested  Jus/ice,  so  we  may 
yet  expect  to  see  the  defects  and  abuses  of  our 
political  system  corrected  and  improved,  by  wise, 
temperate,  peaceable,  and  effective  measures, 
and  this  country  raised  to  that  eminence,  to 
which,  from  the  fj'ood  sense,  the  courage,  the 
industry,  and  the  talents  of  its  inhabitants,  it  is 
so  justly  entitled  to  aspire, 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
"  With  sentiments  of  tiie  highest  respect, 
"  Gentlemen, 
"  Your  most  faitliful  servant, 

"  William  Roscoe. 

"  Allerton  Hall,  Oct.  12,  1812." 


With  regard  to  the  representation  of  Liver- 
pool, Mr.  Roscoe  was  pressed,  individually,  by 
many  of  his  friends,  to  present  himself  again  as  a 
candidate  ;  and  the  strong  assurances  of  support 
which  he  received  might  have  justified  him  in 
looking  for  success.  With  these  solicitations, 
however,  influenced  by  those  sufficient  reasons 
which  have  already  been  mentioned,  he  uni- 
formly decbned  to  comply.  Though  himself  de- 
barred from  becoming  tiie  re])resentative  of  his 
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townsmen,  he  felt  no  little  share  of  anxiety  with 
regard  to  tlie  choice  which  they  might  make. 
He  thought  that,  if  at  this  juncture,  a  triumph 
could  be  obtained  for  liberal  principles  in  Liver- 
pool,  an  impression  would  be  made  upon  the 
country  at  large,  which  might  be  essentially  ser- 
viceable to  the  two  great  objects  of  his  political 
life, — peace  and  reform.  To  make  this  triumph 
complete,  it  was  necessary  that  two  members 
attached  to  these  principles  should  be  returned; 
— a  step  which  the  state  of  parties  in  Liveqjool 
seemed  to  render  feasible.  The  next  consider- 
ation was  the  selection  of  two  persons,  who,  from 
character,  talents,  and  public  services,  might  be 
supposed  to  liave  a  claim  upon  the  suflrages  of 
tlie  electors.  That  Mr.  Roscoe,  in  common  witli 
all  the  other  friends  of  freedom  in  Liverpool, 
should  in  the  first  uistance  look  to  Mr.  Brougham, 
as  the  fittest  person  to  forward  these  great  ob- 
jects, was  not  surprising.  His  exertions  in  the 
case  of  theOrders  in  Council;  his  declared  attach- 
ment to  reform  ;  his  brilliant  though  brief  career 
in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  his  reputation  for 
extraordinary  talent,  then  rising  rapidly  towards 
that  height  which  it  has  since  attained,  all  pointed 
him  out  as  tlie  individual  best  qualified  to  give 
splendour,  dignity,  and  success,  to  a  popular 
contest.  A  long  and  confidential  correspondence 
on  political  subjects  between  Mr.  Brougliam  and 
Mr.  Roscoe,  had  confirmed,  in  tlie  mind  of  the 
1)  '2 
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lattev,  the  liigli  opinion  wliicli  Mr.  BrougluiTn's 
public  conduct  had  created,  and  had  added  feel- 
ings of  personal  attachment  to  those  of  admir- 
ation and  respect  for  his  political  character. 

A  number  of  the  merchants  of  Liverpool,  de- 
sirous of  testifying  their  sense  of  the  public  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  HrougUani,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  the  Orders  in  Council,  resolved  to  give  a  pub- 
lic dinner  in  honour  of  him,  and  to  solicit  his 
attendance  on  the  occasion.  TJiis  circumstance 
afforded  Mr.  Roscoe  the  opportunity  of  enjoy- 
ing the  society  of  his  distinguished  correspond- 
ent for  a  few  days  at  Allerton, — a  pleasure  of 
which  he  had  been  long  desirous.  The  enthu- 
siasm which,  at  the  public  dinner,  attended  tiie 
coupling  the  name  o\'  Mr.  Brougliam  with  the 
representation  of  Liverpool,  left  no  doubt  witli 
regard  to  the  strong  and  general  feeling  existing 
in  his  favour. 

The  other  individual  selected  to  stand  by  the 
side  of  Mr.  Brougham  in  this  great  contest,  was 
Mr.  Creevey,  himself  a  native  of  Liveiiiool,  and 
well  known  to  its  chief  inhabitants,  Consist- 
ency of  political  conduct,  and  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  commercial  and  financial 
interests  of  the  country,  frequently  displayed  in 
the  debates  of  the  House  of  Commons,  seemed  to 
render  tins  gentleman  a  (it  coadjutor  to  Mr. 
Brougham,  while  the  exertions  lie  had  lately 
made  to  give  to  the  country  at  large  the  benefit 
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of  a  free  commerce  with  the  East  Indies,  might 
well  be  supposed  to  have  rendered  him  popular 
in  the  great  mercantile  community  of  Liverpool. 

The  attempt  to  return  two  members  of  liberal 
principles  excited,  as  it  was  expected  it  would 
do,  a  spirit  of  strong  opposition.  The  friends  of 
the  late  members,  Genera!  Gascoyne  and  Ge- 
neral Tarleton,  clearly  foresaw,  that  unless  some 
new  and  extraordinary  ettbrt  was  made,  their 
adversaries  would  have  every  chance  of  success. 
From  the  ranks  of  both  of  them,  therefore,  a 
number  of  the  most  wealthy  and  powerful  of 
their  supporters  stepped  forwards,  and  in  order 
to  secure  a  candidate  equal  to  the  task  of  con- 
tending with  Mr.  Brougham,  invited  Mr.  Can- 
ning to  Liverpool.  The  consequence  of  this  step 
was,  that  the  iiarty  of  General  Tarleton,  whose 
influence  had  been  gradually  diminishing,  became 
almost,  extinct ;  and  a  j  unction  was  formed  be- 
tween the  supporters  of  General  Gascoyne  and 
of  Mr.  Canning.  With  this  combination  of  forces, 
to  which  the  corporation  influence  added  great 
strength,  the  friends  of  the  liberal  candidates 
were  imable  to  contend ;  and  after  an  arduous 
and  well  maintained  struggle  of  several  days,  the 
election  tenninated  in  favour  of  Mr.  Canning 
and  General  Gascoyne. 

Having  refused  to  come  forward  in  his  own 
person,  Mr.  Roscoe  did  not  think  it  proper  to 
take  an  active  and  conspicuous  part  in  the  con- 
D  ;} 
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test,  though  the  friends  of  Mr.  Brougham  and 
Mr.  Creevey  were,  as  it  may  be  aiipposed,  very 
principally  guided  by  his  advice.  In  the  course 
of  the  election,  and  while  the  event  trf"  it  was 
yet  uncertain,  it  was  supposed  that  a  compro- 
mise might  be  eftected  with  the  opposite  party, 
and  the  return  of  Mr.  Brougham  secured. 
To  this  course  of  proceeding  Mr.  lloscoe  was 
strenuously  opposed;  and  his  conduct  on  this 
occasion  incurred  the  censure  of  some  of  his 
friends.  To  these  censures  it  may  be  a  sufficient 
answer  to  state,  that  the  person  whose  interests 
were  most  nearly  affected  expressed  his  full  ap- 
probation of  the  course  recommended  by  Mr. 
Roscoe.  — "  I  only  wish  to  say,"  he  observes,  in 
a  letter,  written  immediately  atler  the  election, 
*'  that  wherever  I  go,  I  find  the  most  respectful 
ideas  of  our  strenfrth  in  the  late  contest ;  and 
that  my  constant  theme  is  the  propriety  of  hav- 
ing tried  two,  and  refused  all  idea  of  compro- 
mise. I  found  it  the  more  necessary  to  speak 
this  language,  because  notions  seemed  to  have 
got  abroad,  as  if  it  was  not  consonant  to  my  own 
views.  You  know  the  contrary,  and  I  flatter 
myself  the  idea  is  at  an  end."  The  motives 
which  influenced  Mr.  lloscoe  on  this  occasion 
were  worthy  of  his  character.  At  tlie  time  when 
Im  accommodation  was  possible,  the  event  of  the 
election  was  of  course  in  iloubt ;  and  Mr.  Roscoe 
could  nut  reconcile  himself  to  the  iilea  that  he 
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might  be  made  instrumental  in  the  return  of  a 
j)er8on  to  whose  principles  he  was  so  decidedly 
opposed.  Nor  did  he  esteem  it  honourable,  fw 
any  object  of  public  convenience,  to  desert  that 
friend,  who  had  been  induced,  principally  at  his 
solicitation,  to  engage  in  the  contest,  and  who 
might  thus  l>e  deprived  of  an  opportunity  of 
obtaining  a  seat  in  parliament. 

Under  the  disappointment  which  Mr.  Roscoe 
naturally  felt  at  the  failure  of  the  efforts  made 
by  the  friends  of  freedom  in  Liverpool  to  return 
representatives  enjoying  their  confidence  and  re- 
spect, he  found  a  satisfaction  in  reflecting,  that 
the  contest  had  been  the  means  of  calling  forth 
the  eloquence,  and  exhibiting  the  high  genius  of 
one  who  has  since  acted  so  distinguished  a  part 
in  the  political  history  of  his  age. 

The  speeches  deUvered  by  Mr.  Canning  in 
the  course  of  the  election  (which  were  collected 
and  published  soon  after  its  termination)  contain 
an  elaborate  defence  of  the  war,  and  unsparing 
attacks  upon  the  friends  of  parliamentary  reform. 
Unwilling  to  stdfer  a  publication  like  this  to  pass 
without  notice,  Mr.  Roscoe,  a  few  weeks  subse- 
quent to  its  appearance,  felt  it  incumbent  on  ^^^ 
him  to  examine  tlie  arguments  it  contained,  ^^^| 
which  he  did  in  a  short  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  A  ^^H 
Review  of  the  Speeches  of  the  Right  Honourable  1 

George  Canning  on  the  late  Election  for  Liver-  1 

■  pool,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  Questions  of  " 
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Peace  and  Reform.""  "  The  frequency  and 
earnestness,"  he  says,  "  with  which  these  ques- 
tions were  discussed  by  Mr.  Canning,  could  not 
fail  of  engaging  my  attention,  I  found  those 
principles  and  opinions  which  I  was  well  known 
to  entertain,  in  common  with  a  very  gieat  pro- 
portion of  the  community,  not  only  controverted 
[  M  ignorant  theories,  the  result  of  an  enthusiastic 
and  presumptuous  philosophy,  but  represented 
as  criminal  and  dangerous — as  directly  hostile 
to  the  honour  and  interestJi  of  the  country — as 
leading  to  mad  and  desperate  attempts  to  in- 
volve the  nation  at  large  in  the  most  deplorable 
calamities." 

Mr.  Uoscoe  then  proceeds  to  comment  upon 
tlie  arguments  made  use  of  by  Mr.  Canning  in 
defence  of  the  war,  and  especially  that  most 
extraordinary  and  delusive  position,  that  tlie  war- 
fere  in  which  we  were  engaged  was  a  visitation 
from  heaven,  and  that  it  was  in  A-ain  to  struggle 
against  the  divine  wrath  :  —  "  Wliat,  gentlemen," 
he  observes,  "  should  you  think  of  the  sense  or 
the  fainiess  of  men,  who,  in  the  miiist  of  the 
distress  and  desolation  occasioned  in  one  of  your 
West  India  Islands  by  a  hurricane  or  tornado, 
while  the  air  was  involved  in  a  pitchy  darkness 
and  the  city  rocking  with  volcanic  explosions, 
were  to  run  about  tlie  streets,  proclaiming  them- 

*  Liverpool,  Dec.  IKI'J. 
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Selves  the  friends  of  peace  and  of  perpendicular 
posirion."  And  again,  in  speaking  of  the  suffer- 
ings occasioned  by  the  war,  lie  says,  "  but  that 
these  sufferings  are  inflicted  by  any  other  hand 
than  that  which  bringeth  down  punishment  upon 
nations,  I  must  utterly  deny." —  "  It  is  not 
easy,"  observes  Mr.  Roscoe,  "  to  conceive  how 
Mr.  Canning  could  venture  to  advance,  and  re- 
peatedly to  insist  upon,  this  very  singular  senti- 
ment. Could  he  for  a  moment  conceive  that  itwas 
in  his  power  to  induce  his  hearers  to  relinquish 
their  understandings,  to  extinguish  their  feelings, 
to  abandon  every  effort  for  their  own  security 
and  their  own  happiness,  and  to  resign  themselves 
in  despair  to  whatever  fate  might  be  impending 
over  them  ?  Is  it  not  an  insult  upon  common 
sense  to  tell  us  that  we  can  no  more  prevent  the 
continuance  of  war,  than  we  can  prevent  the 
effects  of  an  earthquake  or  a  tornado?  Has  not 
Mr.  Canning  himself  entered  into  discussions  on 
the  question  of  peace?  and  did  he  ever  hear  of 
persons  seriously  deliberating  on  the  best  mode 
of  preventing  a  hurricane  or  an  earthquake,  or 
of  altering  the  course  of  nature  in  the  system  of 
the  physical  world  ?" 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  curiosity  at  the  present 
time  to  observe  the  manner  in  which  the  great 
question  of  parliamentary  reform  was  treated, 
twenty  years  since,  by  the  most  brilliant  poli- 
tician of  the  day. 
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The  tone  of  triumph  assumed  by  Mr.  Canning, 
in  referring  to  the  subject  of  reform,  and  the 
derision  and  contempt  with  which  its  advocates 
were  uniformly  treated  by  him,  show  how  im- 
perfectly he  understood  t)ie  progress  of  j>ublic 
opinion  on  this  subject;  but  it  is  not  improbable, 
that  had  the  days  of  this  celebrated  statesman 
been  ])ro!onged,  he  might,  upon  this  question,  as 
he  did  upon  others,  have  recurred  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  early  life.  The  fact  that  he  Iiad 
supported  Mr.  Pitt  in  his  jirojects  of  reform,  is 
very  justly  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Roscoe  in 
answer  to  the  imputations  so  freely  cast  by  Mr. 
Canning  on  the  motives  of  the  reformers: — "  Mr. 
Canning  has  been  in  the  ranks  of  the  reformers, 
and  cannot  but  know  that  the  grounds  and  rea- 
sons upon  which  they  claim  their  constitutional 
rights,  have  too  broad  a  foundation  in  the  liistory 
and  laws  of  the  country  and  the  practice  of  their 
ancestors,  to  be  overthrown  or  invalidated  by 
the  mere  assertion  of  any  man  ;  and  ought  to  be 
aware  that,  as  a  person  who  has  derived,  or  is 
likely  to  derive,  peculiar  advantages  from  the 
change  of  his  political  opinions,  he  should  be 
particularly  cautious  in  imputing  to  those  who 
have  adhered  to  their  principles,  those  base  and 
unworthy  motives,  which  might  with  so  much 
propriety  be  retorted  on  himself." 

It  hi  seldom  that,  in  the  political  writings  of 
Mr.  Roscoe,  any  attempt  at  pleasantry  is  to  be 
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found :  almost  the  only  instance  of  it  occurs  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  present  pamphlet,  where  he 
ridicules  the  consolations  administered  by  Mr. 
Canning  for  the  sufferings  of  the  war,  and  the 
admiration  expressed  by  his  audience  at  these 
pOTtions  of  his  s]>eeches. 

"  Now,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  we 
ought  most  to  admire  the  kind  and  consolatory 
language  in  which  the  orator  Llms  consigns  his 
hearers  to  irremediable  distress,  or  the  readiness 
and  pleasure  with  which  they  surrender  them- 
selves  to  their  fate.  It  is  as  novel  as  it  is  delight- 
ful to  sec  with  what  ardour  and  cordiality  they 
congratulate  each  other  that  no  changes,  either 
in  the  internal  or  external  policy  of  the  country, 
can  remedy  their  sufferings,  and  how  truly  they 
participate  in  the  cheering  sentiment  of  the  ex- 
cellent old  song — 

'  Let  us  all  be  unhappy  togctlicr ! ' 

"  In  tliis  prosperous  state  of  affairs,  with 
which  they  are  so  highly  gratified,  it  would 
be  quite  impertinent  to  interfere.  About  tastes 
it  is  in  vain  to  dispute  j  and  they  who  meddle 
on  such  occasions  undertake  a  thankless  and 
often  a  dangerous  office.  It  is  only  a  few 
weeks  since,  as  my  readers  must  all  remem- 
ber, that  a  circumstance  occurred  in  the  metro- 
polis which  strongly  exemplifies  this  remark. 
An  honest  John  Bull  had  been  unluckily 
tempted  to  engage    in    a   game  of  chance,    as 
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improvidently  as  nationa  sometimes  engage  in  a 
war.  Having  lost  all  his  money,  he  wagered 
Ilia  clothes,  and  lost  them  also.  Having  then 
nothing  left  but  his  life,  he  placed  that,  too,  on 
the  chance  of  the  die.  Being  still  unfortunate, 
he  fairly  resigned  himself  up  to  his  antagonist, 
who,  with  as  little  ceremony  as  Mr.  Canning  dis- 
plays in  pronouncing  the  decrees  of  heaven,  hung 
him  up  on  a  lamp-post.  A  police  officer  pa-ssing 
by,  and  seeing  so  unusual  a  spectacle,  hastened 
and  cut  him  down.  On  such  an  occasion,  it 
might  be  supposed,  that  the  gratitude  of  the 
man  to  his  benefactor  would  be  unbounded;  but 
what  was  tlie  surprise  of  the  interloper  on  finding, 
that  the  first  use  which  the  other  made  of  his 
returning  strength  was  to  commence  a  violent 
attack  upon  him,  from  which  he  with  difficulty 
extricated  himself,  and  was  obliged  to  resort  for 
redress  to  a  court  of  law.  Ex  ano  disce  omnet. 
This  is  a  true  prototype  of  the  supporters  of  the 
war,  and  ought  to  be  a  caution  to  those  officious 
persons  who  are  so  ready  to  assist  tlieu-  neigh- 
bours. People  have,  it  is  true,  in  general,  no 
relish  for  hunger  and  thirst,  poverty  and  naked- 
ness, any  more  than  for  being  hung  up  at  a  lamp 
post ;  but  it  must  not  be  presimied  from  this  that 
every  one  is  of  the  same  opinion.  It  is  said  there 
is  a  pleasure  in  madness  which  none  but  madmen 

know  J  and  as  Mr.  Canning   has  told    us    tliat    

tcfir  fi'iK  t'ti  cfinso/iifions,  n rising  from  the  c<mu-^^^k 
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parison  of  our  own  sufferings  ivith  those  of  our 
enemies,  so  it  is  possible  tliat  tlie  pleasure  of 
knowing  that  others  are  miserable,  may,  in  some 
persons,  exceed  tlie  pa'm  occasioned  by  the 
distress  of  them  and  their  famiHes ;  but  this  is 
a  matter  of  feeUng,  not  of  reasoning,  resulting 
from  tlie  organisation  of  tlie  heart,  not  of  the 
head.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  all  that  can  be 
done  Is,  to  leave  them  to  their  owii  enjoyments, 
the  circle  of  which  has,  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year,  been  so  considerably  enlarged. 
Unfortunately,  however,  these  Epicureans  in 
misery  cannot  think  their  gratification  complete 
unless  the  rest  of  their  countrymen  partake  of 
the  treat.  Nor  is  this  sufficient.  They  must  not 
only  be  compelled  to  take  their  share,  but  they 
must  take  it  with  every  demonstration  of  satis- 
faction and  of  gratitude  to  those  who  have  so 
liberally  provided  it  for  them :  otherwise  the 
branding  u-on  is  in  the  tire  ;  and  Mr.  Canning, 
the  crier  of  the  court,  is  ready  to  affix  the 
indelible  mark  which  is  to  render  them  the 
objects  of  aversion  or  of  distrust  to  their  coun- 
trymen for  the  remainder  of  their  days, 

"  But  I  should  do  great  injustice  to  tlte  im- 
portant  towns  before  mentioned,  and  to  that  of 
Liverpool  in  particular,  were  I  to  allow  it  for 
one  moment  to  be  understood  that  tlie  persons 
who  could  thus  hear  with  patience  and  mark 
with  their  approbation  the  sentiments  of  Mr. 
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Canning,  are  to  be  considered  as  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  inliabitants,  or  even  of  a 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  places.  It 
is  not,  indeed,  easy  to  conceive  how  statements 
so  fallacious,  assertions  so  unfounded,  accusa- 
tions so  injurious,  and  views  of  national  policy 
so  disheartening  and  unjust,  could  have  met 
with  the  applause  with  which  they  were  re- 
ceived. But  that  Mr.  Canning's  speeches  have 
contributed  to  add  to  his  popidarit)-,  or  to  attract 
a  single  individual  to  his  cause,  will  not  readily 
be  believed.  On  the  contrary,  it  must  appear  to 
every  intelligent  and  impartial  reader  that  tliese 
harangues  exhibit  nothing  of  those  strong  feel- 
ings for  the  happiness  of  the  people,  those 
comprehensive  views  of  the  public  interest, 
or  that  deliberative  wisdom  which  ought  to 
characterise  even  the  extemporaneous  effusions 
of  a  truly  enlightened  statesman  ;  but  that  they 
are  tlie  common  and  vulgar  topics  of  those  poli- 
tical ^lartisans,  who,  however  they  may  disagree 
amongst  tliemselves,  always  make  common  cause 
against  the  people,  and  would  gladly  induce 
tliem  to  believe,  that  all  op{>osition  to  their 
measures  is  not  only  useless,  but  criminal ;  not 
only  irrational,  but  insane  ;  not  only  imprudent, 
but  contradictory  to  the  immutable  decrees  of 
Providence." 

Adverting   to  a  passage  in  one  of  iMr.  Can- 
ning's speeches,  in  which  he  alludes  to  the  dis. 
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appointinent  of  tlie  rival  candidate,  Mr.  Roscoe 
gives  the  following  brief  but  eloquent  character 
of  that  celebrated  person  :  — 

"  And  who  was  he  that  was  thus  marked  out 
as  retiring,  disappointed  in  his  exijectations?  A 
man  of  whom  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  the 
courageous  energy  with  which  he  has  unifonnlj 
pursued  every  great  and  noble  object,  or  the 
splendour  of  his  talents  and  extent  of  iiis  ac- 
quirements are  the  most  conspicuous,  —  who 
would  have  reflected  back,  with  additional  lustre, 
the  honour  conferred  on  iiim  by  liis  constituents, 
—  who  has  compressed  within  a  small  portion  of 
his  Hie,  and  a  short  parliamentary  career,  the 
most  important  senices  to  iiis  country;  and 
who,  in  the  midst  of  venality  and  corruption, 
the  defalcation  of  the  young  and  the  prejudices 
of  tlie  old,  has  always  stood  up,  the  fearless  and 
successful  advocate  of  justice,  of  humanity,  of 
freedom,  and  of  peace.  If  such  a  man  ia  not 
entitled  to  the  affection  and  gratitude  of  his 
countrymen,  and  may  not  hope  for  the  &vour 
of  Heaven  upon  lus  exertions,  —  tiien,  indeed, 
a  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  moral  con- 
stitution of  the  world,  such  as  it  lias  not  before 
experienced. 

'  But  evil  on  iUelf  shall  back  recoil. 
And  mix  no  more  with  goodnees.' 

< .  if  this  fail, 

The  pillar'd  jimiainent  is  rollenneBs, 

And  earth's  base  buill  on  stubble.*         ■  'i-        n'"  ' 
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In  a  letter,  coDTejing  to  one  of  his  jMincipal 
political  firi^Mis  an  account  of  the  Liverpool 
dectioOy  Mr.  Roscoe  states  his  sentiments  with 
reguti  to  the  prospects  o£  Reform. 

*'  What  has  happened  here  has  happened  also 
at  other  ]dbures,  and  I  cannot  but  particularly 
regret  that  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  was  not  returned 
for  Bristol.  But,  although  I  admit  that  the 
present  <^positi<Mi  are  not  likely  to  be  any 
gainers  by  the  diss(dution  of  parliament,  yet  I 
cannot  but  think  that  a  more  correct  and  en* 
lightened  spirit  of  improvement  is  gradually 
diffitsing  itself  amongst  the  people  at  large. 

**  The  efforts  that  have  been  made  have  all 
been  re^)ectable,  founded  on  principle,  and  £reo 
firom  all  just  charge  of  outrage  or  violence ;  nor  19 
it  an  unfavourable  symptom  that  all  attempts 
to  carry  the  people  to  extremes  have  been  put 
down  and  repressed,  and  a  more  distinct  barrier 
drawn  between  the  real  and  steadfast  friends  of 
the  country,  and  tliose  who  would  infuse  their 
own  intemperate  and  dangerous  spirit  into  the 
community.  What  you  have  stated,  respecting 
your  own  efforts  to  produce  a  declaration  of 
sentiment  favourable  to  reform,  has  given  me 
the  greatest  pleasure.  I  hope  and  trust  such  a 
measure  may  yet  be  possible ;  and  that  the 
friends  of  real  and  practicable  improvement  may 
begin  to  understand  each  other.  Ceitainly 
there  has  been,  hitherto,  some  fatal  mistake  on 
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this  subject ;  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
who  wish  to  see  a  change  of  political  measures, 
upon  principles  within  the  strict  limits  of  the 
constitution,  liave  been  confounded  with  men 
who  have  taken  upon  tliemselves  to  be  the  organ 
of  tlie  people ;  but  who,  it  now  sufficiently  ap- 
pears, speak  only  their  own  violent,  and  often 
discordant,  opinions. 

"  That  this  mistake  has  weakened  the  efforts 
of  Opposition,  even  in  Parliament  itself,  I  am 
well  convinced,  and  still  more  in  the  country  at 
large;  nor  can  it  be  remedied  till  our  great 
statesmen  wilt  percei%'e  the  distinction  that  really 
subsists  between  the  great  body  of  the  people 
who  are  favourable  to  reform,  and  those  who 
undertake,  without  their  consent,  to  express 
their  sentiments,  in  a  tone  and  manner  which  no 
liberal  nor  candid  mind  can  approve."  ■" 
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X  OR  a  considerable  period  pre\'ious  to  tfasi  tUD^ 
much  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  attention  had  been  ilfr- 
voted  to  the  improvement  of  faia  "«">«»*■»  at 
AUerton.  The  older  portion  of  the  bouie  haw- 
ing' become  dangerous  from  the  decar  of  the 
timbers,  he  determined  to  pull  it  down,  and  to 
rebuild  it  on  an  uniform  plan,  w  as  to  coT' 
respond  with  the  centre  and  wing,  which  hid 
been  erected  about  sixty  years  previoualjr.  TUi 
alteration  was  necessariiy  attended  by  a  cbvge 
in  the  disposition  of  the  grounds  romid  the 
house ;  the  gardens,  whicli  bad  been  wdl  laid 
out  in  the  old  style,  being  converted  into  plea- 
sure grounds,  ornamented  with  shrubberies  and 
plantations.  Until  this  time  Mr.  Roecoe  had 
possessed  very  inadequate  accommodation  Sx 
his  library,  and  for  his  collection  of  pictures, 
prints,  and  drawings,  which  year  after  year  con- 
tinued to  accumulate  upon  his  hands;  but,  in 
the  construction  of  the  new  building,  he  secured 
for  himself  a  liandsome  and  capacious  libraiT, 
while  the  walls  of  the  other  new  apartment! 
were  ornamented  by  his  collection  of  paintings. 
The  alterations  being  finished  in  the  autumn  of 
E  3 
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the  year  ISl'^,  he  took  possession  of  his  new 
library,  and  to  the  too  eariy  occupation  of  this 
room  he  attributed  a  violent  attack  of  sciatica, 
imder  the  painful  influence  of  which  he  con- 
tinued for  several  months  confined  to  the  house. 
The  arrangement  and  cataloguing  of  his  books, 
tct  which  at  this  time  he  made  some  consider- 
able additions^  afforded  him  the  greatest  plea* 
siu\\  and  induced  him  to  resume  the  study  of 
biWioCTaphy,  a  pursuit  which  during  the  com- 
p^xjtition  ot"  the  '*  Life  of  Leo,**  had  necessarily 
ixxnipiovl  some  share  of  his  attention.  He  en- 
terevi  with  no  little  ardour  into  this  renewed 
ptirsuit^  and  formed  the  design  of  illustrating 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the  art  of  printing, 
bv  a  continued  series  of  early  printed  bodes. 
The  sale  of  some  \'aluable  collections  in  London 
t:u\nuY\l  this  design ;  and  he  became  the  pur- 
ohttsor  of  many  rare  and  curious  specimens  of 
Oiirlv  tvjH>gn\phy.  At  the  same  time  he  dili- 
giMitlv  studioil  the  \-arious  writers,  both  foreign 
auil  KngHsh.  who  have  illustrated  the  science 
of  bibliinrraphy  by  their  industry  and  their  leam- 
insr»  auil  ixirticularly  the  "  Annals''  of  Panzer, 
wliich  ho  was  acoustomeil  to  characterise  as  a 
mast  invaluable  publication.  Had  he  been  en« 
ableit  to  complete  his  collection  of  early  printed 
books  upon  the  plan  he  meilitated,  it  would 
have  fonned  a  highly  interesting  illustration  of 
the  progress  of  the  art.     The  more  active  and 
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useful  labours  in  which  he  had  been  engaged^ 
rendered  tliis  pursuit  of  trifling  value  in  his  eyes; 
and  he  represents  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Aikin, 
as  "  a  perfect  idler,  labouring  under  the  idlest  of 
all  complaints,  a  bibliomaniacal  affection." 

His  taste  for  the  study  of  bibhography  led 
iiim  at  this  time  into  a  coiTespondence  with 
Dr.  Dibdin,  whose  magnificent  volumes  were 
frequently  tlie  subject  of  his  admiration.  In 
one  of  his  letters  he  notices  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Dibdin  as  to  his  writing  a  Life  of  Erasmus: 
—  "I  am  too  well  acquainted  with  your  enter- 
taining volume  of  the  Sibliwnania  to  be  ig- 
norant of  your  recommendation  to  me  to  under- 
take a  Life  of  Erasmus.  Tliat  such  a  work  is 
much  wanting  I  admit,  and  I  think  it  one  of 
the  finest  subjects  that  could  be  undertaken ; 
but  you  do  me  too  much  honour  in  thinking 
that  I  am  competent  to  it.  To  execute  it  pto- 
I>erly,  a  knowledge  of  the  German  language 
and  literature  would  be  indispensable.  Much, 
I  beheve,  has  been  done  in  Germany  towards 
elucitlating  this  important  period  of  their  literary 
history,  and  I  trust  it  will  not  be  long  before 
some  of  our  countrymen,  fully  qualified,  will 
repair  the  defects  of  Knight  and  Jortin,  and 
give  us  such  a  view  of  the  subject  as  may  gra- 
tify reasonable  expectation." 

The  task  of  forming  a  catalogue  of  his  library 
suggested  to  Mr.  Roscoe  Uie  idea  of  a  publi- 
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cation,  which  subsequent  events  prevented  htm 
from  carrying  into  effect.  His  collection  of 
books,  of  pictures,  and  of  other  works  of  art, 
having  been  formed  with  the  view  of  ilhistrating 
the  period  of  the  revival  of  learning,  it  occurred 
to  him  that  some  account  of  it  would  not  only 
be  interesting  in  itself,  but  miglit  prove  useful 
to  those  whose  studies  were  directed  to  tiie 
literary  history  of  that  period.  The  title-page 
of  this  work  will  gi\-e  an  idea  of  its  proposed 
contents:  —  ''Catalogue  of  a  Private  Collection 
of  Books,  Pictures,  Drawings,  Medals,  and  Prints, 
illustmting  the  llise,  Vicissitudes,  and  Establisli- 
ment  of  Literature  and  Art  in  Europe  ;  to  which 
are  added,  CoUectioiies  MediciantE,  or  Pieces 
chiefly  relating  to  the  Famdy  of  the  Medici, 
from  MSS.  and  rare  Books  in  this  Collection, 
with  iiumeTOUs  Portraits,  Fac  Similes,  Engravings, 
and  Vignettes,  and  occasional  liemarks,  biogra- 
phical, historical,  and  critical."'  Within  two 
'  •  The  following  inBcription  was  intended  to  be  prefixed  to 
the  vfllume: — 

II-EC   HoKUMESTA 
AltllUM   LlTERAnOMQUE  RENASCFKn 
1  PH^CIPUB  SUB   AUSPICUS 

COSMI    LAURENtllQUE 

H£CHON  Leonis  X.  Pont.  Max. 

DIUTUBNO    STUDIO   CO-NQKISITA 

COLLEOir 

DISPOSUIT 

IN   PELICIIS    QABUIT 

ATgUE   POSTEHITATI   COMMENDAT 

GDI.IRLMOS    RoSCOE. 
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years  from  this  time  the  catalogue  of  this  col- 
lection was  publislied  in  a  very  ilifferent  form, 
and  under  very  different  circumstances. 

The  rheumatic  affection  from  which  Mr.  Ro»- 
coe  suffered,  prevented  him  from  visiting  Nor- 
folk, a  disappointment  which  he  notices  in  the 
following  letter  to  Dr.  Smith,  in  which  he  alao 
gives  some  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
passed  his  time  during  his  illness. 

"  If  I  could  have  entertained  the  least  hope 
or  prosjject  of  being  able  to  undertake  my  pro- 
mised excursion  into  Norfolk,  I  should  not'  80 
long  have  delayed  apprising  you  of  it ;  but  after 
having  protracted  writing  from  day  to  day,  and 
from  week  to  week,  1  am  at  length  under  the 
necessity  of  relinquishing,  for  the  present,  the 
pleasure  I  had  so  warmly  anticipated,  and  con- 
soling  myself  as  well  as  I  can  under  the  pains  of 
the  rheumatism,  which  have  of  late  left  me  little 
relaxation  either  by  day  or  night. 

*'  My  spirits  are,  however,  pretty  good;  and 
as  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  sit  up, 
and  even  walk  about  a  little,  I  am  seldom  un- 
employed with  objects  either  of  business  or 
amusement.  Of  the  former,  my  operations  at 
Chat  Moss  have  engaged  a  great  share  of  my 
attention,  as  I  have  promised  some  account  of 
them  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  which  this 
long  confinement  has  given  me  the  opportunity 
of  drawing  up.      I    have  also  done  sometliing 
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towards  a  catalogue  of  my  pictures,  drawings, 
prints,  &c.  which  are  become  mucli  more  nu- 
merous since  you  saw  them,  and  which  I  promise 
myself  great  pleasure  in  submitting,  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  to  your  examination  and  criticism. 
Amoug  these  is  the  portrait  of  Leo  X.,  with 
the  Cardinals  di  Rossi  and  Giiilio  de'  Medici, 
wliich  I  have  been  assured  by  several  persons  is 
the  copy  made  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  from  the 
celebrated  picture  of  IlafTaelle,  and  which  was 
sent  as  the  original  to  the  Duke  of  Mantua, 
from  whence  it  went  to  Parma,  and  was  trans- 
ferred with  the  rest  of  the  collection  to  Capo  di 
Monte,  near  Naples. 

"  You  must,  in  all  probability,  liave  seen  one 
of  them,  although  you  have  not  mentioned  it  in 
your  travels,  and  will  be  able,  perhaps,  to  clear 
up  ray  conjectures. 

"  Another  picture  which  I  long  to  show  you 
is  a  Madonna  and  Child,  with  St.  Helena  and 
St.  Francis,  by  Don  Ghirlandajo,  the  master  of 
M.  Angelo,  |}ainted,  according  to  his  custom,  in 
distemper ;  but  what  constitutes  its  value  is  a 
freize,  or  history  piece,  below ;  the  work  of 
M.  Angelo,  when  young;  with  strong  indications 
of  the  great  manner  by  which  he  afterwards 
distinguished  himself. 

"  I  hope  before  this  time  you  will  have  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  my  review  of  Mr.  Canning's 
speeches ;  if  not,  be  so  good  as  to  say  so  when 
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you  write,  as  I  find  several  persons  to  whom  I 
had  ordered  them  have  not  received  them.  You 
will  think  me  bold  if  not  imprudent  to  render 
myself  obuoxious  to  so  powerful  a  party,  both 
in  politics  and  literature,  as  Canning  and  his 
friends,  but  after  the  abuse  I  have  received  from 
them  and  others,  my  susceptibility  is  somewhat 
diminished,  and  provided  I  could  have  done 
any  good,  I  should  have  been  very  indifferent  to 
whatever  they  might  pour  out  against  me. 

"  Throughout  this  troublesome  complaint  I 
had  many  sleepless  hours  at  night,  in  some  of 
which  I  strung  verses  together,  which  I  wrote 
down  in  the  morning,  and  of  which  I  send  you 
a  specimen  ;  whicli  I  beg  you  to  present  to  Mrs. 
Smith  with  my  kind  remembrances.  Should 
she  approve  of  them,  she  will  perhaps  do  me 
the  favour  of  sending  a  copy  to  Miss  Coke, 
whenever  she  may  have  an  opportunity." 

SONG, 

On   llie  Ball  given  by  tlie  friends  of  Mr.  Broiigliam  anil 

Mr.  Creevey.     Liverpool,  November,  1812. 

The  fair  face  of  morning  when  sudden  clouds  cover,        . 

And  tempest  and  darlinesB  envelope  the  day. 
Shall  the  gloom  of  the  moment  deter  the  true  lover 

Who  hastes  to  the  home  of  his  mistress  away  ? 

When  heaved  from  its  base  proudly  swells  the  vast  ocean, 
And  danger  rides  high  on  the  crest  of  the  wave, 

Undaunted  the  mariner  views  the  commotion. 
And  barea  his  bold  bosom  the  sea-storm  to  brave. 
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Then  say,  shall  tlie  Patriot  e'er  prove  a  recoiler?  . 

Shall  the  champion  of  freedom  e'er  stoop  to  despair? 
Shall  he  basely  resign  to  the  hands  of  the  spoiler 

The  prize  timt  high  Heaven  has  consign'd  to  bis  care? 

No  !  still  to  his  task  with  fresh  vigour  returning, 

He  shall  wage  the  bold  war  with  corruption  again,       ^ 

As  the  lion,  that,  roused  by  the  beam  of  the  morning,  J  tj 
Shakes  off  the  light  dew-drops  tliat  bang  on  his  mui^^ 

If  he  falls— -like  the  warrior  he  falls  in  his  duly,  '"  ' 

Whilst  his  country  shall  hail  him  and  angels  a{^rOTe ; 

If  he  conquers — he  wins  from  the  bright  hand  of  beauty 
The  wreath  wove  by  Liberty,  Friendship,  and  Love. 


Tlie  design  of  writing  the  Life  of  Dr.  Currie 
continued  to  engage  the  attention  of  Mr.  Roscoe, 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  extract  of  a 
letter  (May  22,  1814-)  addressed  to  Dr.  Wright 
of  Edinburgh:  — 

-■'"It,  is  true,  my  dear  Sir,  that  a  combination 
of  circumstances,  which  it  would  be  irksome  to 
explain,  but  which,  as  you  rightly  judge,  have 
chiefly  arisen  from  my  other  importunate  avoca- 
tions, have  hitlierto  prevented  me  from  giving  a 
memoir  of  our  excellent  friend ;  but  it  is  no  less 
true,  that  I  have  never  for  a  moment  faltered  in 
my  resolution  of  taking  the  first  opportunity  in 
my  power  of  accomplishing  it,  and  I  am  ti-uly 
iJiappy  to  say,  that  I  have  now  a  fair  j)ro.spect  of 
being  shortly  enabled  to  ilcvote  myself  to  it,  with 
less  interruption  than  at  any  fonner  perioiL  In 
the  course  of  my  nairativc,  and  particularly  ou 
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medical  subjects,  which,  however  disqualified  for, 
I  cannot  avoid  touching  upon,  it  is  probable  I 
may  wish  to  avail  myself  of  your  kind  and  judi- 
cious advice,  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  be 
given  in  the  same  friendly  spirit  which  has  dic- 
tated your  letter  to  me.  I  shall  also  feel  myself 
obliged  and  honoured  by  any  communications 
you  may  have  received  since  Dr.  Currie's  deatli, 
as  to  tlie  result  of  the  mode  of  treatment  which 
your  joint  endeavours  have  been  exerted  to  esta- 
blish  J  and  which,  I  am  convinced,  cannot,  under 
proper  management,  be  too  highly  appreciated." 
—  "I  have  scarcely  left  myself  room  to  say  a 
word  on  our  favourite  study  of  botany  ;  my  atten- 
tion to  which  has  of  late  been  confined  to  a 
narrow  compass — the  Scitamine^  tribe;  on  which 
I  lately  sent  a  paper  to  the  Linnsean  societyj 
containing  obser\'ations  on  Dr.  Roxburgh's  de- 
scriptions of  them  in  the  11th  vol.  of  the  Asiatic 
Researches,  which  has,  I  find,  been  read;  and  tf 
it  should  be  printed,  I  shall  take  care  to  transmit 
you  a  copy." 

The  paper  adverted  to  in  the  above  letter  to 
Dr.  Wright,  was  published  in  the  11th  volume  of 
the  Linna^an  Society's  Transactions;  and  in  the 
same  volume  is  inserted  another  communication 
from  Mr.  Roscoe,  under  the  title,  "On  artificial 
and  natural  Arrangements  of  Plants,  and  parti- 
cularly on  the  Systems  of  Linnseus  and  Jussieu," 

In  referring  to  the  latter  paper,  he  says,  in  a 
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letter  to  Dr.  Smith.  — "  Be  so  good  as  to  tell 
me,  whether  you  have  yet  fired  off  my  Congreve 
rocket  against  the  French  botanists.  I  hope  not, 
as  I  think  I  could  put  some  more  combustibles 
into  it.  In  particular,  I  think  the  distinction 
between  a  natural  and  artificial  system  might  be 
more  fully  explained.  In  other  respects,  I  have 
no  objection  to  give  them  a  broadside,  and  wish 
you  could  prevail  upon  both  nations  to  confine 
their  animosities  within  such  harmless  hmits; 
but  the  business  of  cuttuig  throats  must  go  on, 
and  seems  even  to  be  considered  not  as  an  acci- 
dental, but  as  a  permanent  state  of  society." 

Another  literary  project  entertained  by  Mr. 
Roscoe  at  this  time,  was  a  translation  of  the  ex- 
cellent work  of  Lanzi,  "  Storia  pittorica  della 
Italia."  At  his  suggestion,  his  intimate  friend. 
Dr.  Traill,  undertook  the  version  of  the  work, 
which  was  to  be  accompanied  by  notes,  and  an  in- 
troductory dissertation  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Ros- 
coe.  Tliis  work  was  afterwards  executed  by  one 
of  his  sons ;  but  the  preliminary'  dissertation  is 
not  appended  to  it 

During  the  present  year,  Mr.  Roscoe  was 
gratified  by  receiving  intelligence  of  his  having 
been  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society. 

It  was  about  this  ])eriod  that  Mr.  lloscoe  had 
an  opportunity  of  frequently  meeting  and  con- 
versing with  Mr.  Robert  Owen  of  Lanark  ;  upon 
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■whose  system  of  education  and  schemes  of  so- 
ciety they  had  much  discussion.  The  following 
letter  fully  displays  Mr.  Roscoe's  opinions  on 
these  subjects. 

"  A  perusal  of  your  fourtii  essay,  which  you 
were  so  good  as  to  leave  witli  me  last  night,  has 
con^rmed  in  my  mind  the  justice  of  the  remarks 
which  I  took  the  liberty  of  making  to  you  on 
the  nature  of  your  plans  for  public  improve- 
ments, and  the  best  method  of  carrying  them 
into  effect 

"  Tliere  is  in  them  so  much  practical  excel- 
lence that  I  cannot  without  great  regret  see 
them  united  with  projects,  wliich,  to  many  per- 
sons,  must  appear  in  the  highest  degree  extra- 
vagant, and  supported  by  arguments,  which,  to 
say  the  least,  are  often  of  questionable  \'alidity, 
and  which  cannot  fait  to  offend  all  those  per- 
sons upon  whom  your  plans  must  depend  for 
support. 

"  I  have  already  stated  to  you,   in  expUcit 

terms,  where  I  conceive  you  must  fix  your  boun- 

dar}',  if  you  expect  success.     These  are, — 

1.  A  particular  Accoimt  of  the  Improvements 

at  New  Lanark,   demonstrating  tlie  Effects 

of   Education    and    Habit    on    the    Lower 

Classes  of  Society,    and   the    Facility  with 

which  they  may  be  trained,  without  Severity, 

from  a  cheerful  Infency,  to  an  industrious 

L  Manhood,  and  a  happy  old  Age. 
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9.  Directions  in  what  Manner  the  Methods 
adopted  at  New  Lanark  may  be  best  applied 
to  similar  Establishments  in  different  Parts 
of  the  Kingdom. 

3.  An  Enquiry  how  far  tlie  same  Plan  may  be 
adapted  to  Manufactories  of  other  Kinds,  or 
to  Establishments  where  great  Numbers  of 

.  people  are  employed. 
•  4.  A  brief  Statement  of  tlie  Influence  of  Edu- 
cation and  Habit  on  the  Mind  of  Youth, 
and  a  Proposal  for  establishing  national 
Schools  of  Education,  in  which  shall  be  in- 
culcated the  general  Principles  of  Morality 
and  Benevolence,  as  well  as  the  Intellectual 
Acquirements  at  present  taught  in  the 
Schools  of  Bell  and  Lancaster. 

6.  An  Enquiry  into  the  best  Means  of  affording 
Employment  for  the  industrious,  and  relief 

'      for  the  disabled  poor. 

6.  Observations  on  the  Necessity  of  abolishing 
aU  Laws  which  tend  to  tlie  Corruption  of 
Morals  and  the  Perpetration  of  Crimes,  aa 

.  inconsistent  with  the  best  Interests  of  So- 
ciety. 

"  On  all  these  points  your  writings  contain 
many  excellent  remarks,  and  if  you  should  be 
the  means  of  establishhig  such  improvements,  you 
will  have  done  the  greatest  good  that  ever  any 
man  conferred  upon  hb  country.     But,  when 
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abandoTiing  these  practicable  reforms,  yon  resort 
to  theory,  and  insist  upon  it  as  a  preliminary 
that  all  mankind  shall  alter  their  opinions  and 
admit  the  new  light  that  is  descended  suddenly 
upon  them ;  and  when  you  add  to  this  the  down- 
fall of  all  existing  establishments  in  church  and 
state,  you  appear  to  me  effectually  to  preclude 
the  very  possibility  of  success,  and  to  convert  into 
your  strongest  opponents  those  who  would  have 
been  your  warmest  friends. 

"  I  have  endeavoured  to  compress  what  I  have 
before  said  on  this  immense  subject  into  as  little 
space  as  possible,  and  have  now  only  to  entreat 
that  you  will  excuse  the  freedom  of  my  remarks, 
and  will  believe  me,  with  real  esteem,"  kc. 

The  interest  which  Mr.  Roscoe  felt  in  the 
improvement  of  the  natives  of  Africa,  was 
awakened  this  year  by  the  appearance  at  Liver- 
pool of  one  of  that  race,  who  had  devoted 
himself  to  the  extension  of  education  amongst 
persons  of  his  own  colour.  To  talents  of  no 
ordinary  kind  Prince  Sandars  united  considerable 
information,  and  exhibited  a  remarkable  proof 
of  what  might  be  effected  amongst  the  natives 
of  Africa  by  due  cultivation. 

On  his   departure    for  London,   Mr.  Roscoe 

gave  him  letters  of  introduction  to  the  Duke  of 

1       Gloucester,  as  President  of  the  African  Institu- 

I      tion,    and  to  some  others   of  his   friends  who 

I      were  favourable  to  the  cause  of  the  Ncgiocs ; 

I  VOL.  IT.  F 
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and  soon  aAer  bis  arrii-al  in  the  metropolis, 
Mr.  Roscoe  received  from  him  tbe  following 
letter,  curious  as  a  specimen  of  African  litera- 
ture. 

**  Dear  Sir,  —  It  is  with  much  heartlelt  plea- 
sure that  I  improve  a  moment  for  the  acknow- 
Icdf^raent  of  yoiu  kind  attentions,  to  inform 
)ou  of  the  cou\alescent  state  of  ray  health,  and 
also  to  let  you  know  tliat  I  have  reUnquished  the 
idea  of  going  to  Sierra  Leone  the  ensuing  fall, 
but  shall  go  to  the  Island  of  Sl  Domingo,  for 
Uie  purpose  of  introducing  the  British  system  of 
education.  I  am  incUned  to  tliink  the  climate 
equally  favourable  tor  tbe  confirmation  of  my 
health,  and  ttie  fidd  for  usefulness  quite  as  ex* 
tensive  as  tliat  of"  Africa. 

"  I  was  veri.'  much  pleased  with  your  friend 
tlic  Duke  of  Gloucester,  It  is  extremely  gia^ 
titying  to  find  a  person  of  his  illustrious  rank  so 
habitually  lUsposed  to  acts  of  benevolence  and 
kiud  aflectioii,  as  he  appears  to  be.  His  High- 
ness seeinetl  very  desimus  that  I  should  go  out 
under  the  patronage  ol'  tlic  Institution  to  Africa, 
and  so  did  several  other  gentlemen  ;  but  others, 
who  were  members  of  the  Church  Mission 
Society,  immediately  introduced  me  to  that 
society,  as  it  were,  before  I  was  apprised  of  it 
They  have  uniformly  been,  and  still  are  soli- 
citous in  tlie  extreme  that  I  sbould  engage  with 
tliem  for  at  least  five  yean*,  which  is  a  thing 
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which  I  could  not  (under  existing  circum- 
stances) conscientiously  perform. 

"  Messrs.  Wilberforce,  Macauley,  and  Stephen, 
have  very  cheerfully  fallen  in  with  the  St,  Do- 
mingo proposition,  and  seem  disposed  to  give 
their  most  hearty  encouragement  As  there  is 
no  society  organised  for  that  ohject,  they  pro- 
pose making  up  the  money  for  the  outfits  and 
establishment  of  the  school  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions and  subscriptions. 

"  As  King  Henry  is  so  very  desirous  of  having 
his  subjects  improved  and  instructed,  we  are  very 
sanguine  in  the  hope  that  he  will  immediately 
take  it  under  the  patronage  of  his  government. 
Messrs.  AVilberforce,  Clarkson,  and  one  or  two 
other  gentlemen,  will  give  me  letters  to  his  ma- 
jesty King  Henry,  and,  if  it  would  not  be  asking 
too  much,  I  would  solicit  one  from  you,  Sir,  as 
a  well-wisher  to  all  mankind  ;  and  as  one  whom, 
I  trust,  will  ever  be  numbered  among  the  most 
indefatigable  and  zealous  advocates  for  the  eman- 
cipation, the  moral  and  religious  improvements 
and  elevation  of  the  characters  and  Uvea  of  the 
African  race. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  witli  sentiments  of  the  highest 
consideration,  &c. 

"  N.  B.  Please  to  give  my  best  regards  to 
Mrs,  Roscoe  and  family." 

Nor  was  this  the  only  instance  which  occurred 
to  Mr.  Roscoe  of  the  intelligence  displayed  by 


L 
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the  Negro  race.  A  servant,  who  lived  several 
years  in  his  family,  evinced  a  desire  of  learning 
and  talents  seldom  seen  in  persons  of  his  rank  in 
life.  He  had  acquired,  without  assistance,  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  French  language, 
and  had  mastered  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin. 
Occasionally  he  ventured  upon  poetical  com- 
positions ;  and  if  his  verses  did  not  equal  those  of 
"  John  Jones,"  they  were  not  without  much 
merit,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  produced,' 

•  The  follawiDg  curious  specimens  of  African  literature 
deserve  to  be  recorded  as  tlie  first  dawniogs  of  civilicatios 
among  the  potentates  of  Guinea.  They  are  letters  addresced 
by  African  kings  and  chiefs  to  the  master  of  a  Liverpool 

vessel: — 

"  Dear  friend  Captn.  Evritt, 

"  I  let  you  know  what  mate  King  Young  Come  on  board 
for  take  is  Coomey.  And  next  Day  you  Cannot  Send  Boat 
for  me  to  Come  Down  for  my  Coomey,  then  I  been  send 
Young  Ego  Down  Yester,  Day  for  you  to  Paid  him  my  Coo- 
mey, then  when  he  come  liome  he  Shew  me  Piece  Paper, 
your  cojiy  my  Coomey;  then  I  send  him  down  again  to  Day 
for  you  to  Puid  hime  my  Coomey,  And  my  Family.  And  if 
you  have  any  bob  lor  Paid  for  that  when  you  See  rac  then 
we  Settled.     I  remain  you  Friend 

"Eoo  Honesty  King  Ebbnco. 

"Nor.  17,  1810." 


"  My  Dear 
"  Sir  I  tliank  you  if  you  gan  spear  me  two  Boxes  C(^>per 
rods  today,  for  to  Pay  Yanipia  Egbo,  that  1  will  Pay  you  Palm 
Oil  for  it  in  one  Market,  if  you  please,  and  send  me  answer 


f 
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In  the  autumn  of  the  present  year  (ISl*)  the 
family  of  Mr.  Roscoe  derived  great  gratification 


may  be  70U  will  hslp  me  or  not,  because  I  want  for  send  to 
Cricktown  Yampia  mao  to  Come  Dovn  this  morning.  Do 
my  friend  halp  me  for  that  I  am  your  Brother 

"  Duke  Ephraim." 

«  Dear  friend 
"  Captain  Everett  Sir  if  you  please  Will  Send  rae  by  Berer 
Some  Rum  to  Drink  for  the  River,  be  cause  thia  be  Great 
Market  and  Go  for  you.  I  am  do  in  something  to  put  for 
Canoe.  That  be  reason  I  no  come  rae  Self  to  See  you  ftce» 
and  but  if  you  will  please  me  that  pritty  chint  I  been  keep 
power  for  you.  Send  me  that  you  know.  I  been  take  1  gun 
when  I  come  home  Tomorrow  night  we  settled  that  I  am  beg 
you  to  send  me  that  pritty  chint  because  I  want  to  Make  good 
MarkeL  If  you  will  send  to  me — if  you  no  will  you  may 
Left,  I  ask  you  that  because  1  no  want  ask  no  thing  for 
other  Captain  but  you. 

"  Toby  Tom  Narrow." 


"Old  Callabar,  April  15,  1811. 

*'  Dear  Sir  Old  friend  Thomas  peyne 

"  You  may  Try  to  Come  you  Self  in  Callabar  to  Make  alt 
Men  pay  you  what  the  owe  you.  If  you  Done  Come  you 
Self,  no  Body  niind  to  pay  Captain  that  ded  becoua  no  see 
you  face. 

Better  you  Come  you  Self,  then  all  men  have  Time  will 
pay  you  all  you  palmoil.  I  sent  this  letter  by  Captain 
Everrett  .Ship  Hope  to  Let  you  know,  becoua  you  be  my  old 
freind.  I  am  very  sorry,  I  no  want  you  Loose  all  this  money 
becous  be  Too  much,  you  knovr  this  Country  very  well.  If  no 
See  you  for  face,  the  no  mind  what  they  owe  you  My  old 
friend.  But  now  I  help  Captain  Everrett  very  well.  I  am 
Sold  him  about  iW  Crew  of  palmoil.  I  do  that  becous  I 
know  that  Ship  belonging  to  you  Merchant  there  now. 
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from  the  society  of  Miss  Aikin,  who  passed  seve- 
ral weeks  at  Allerton.  "  I  am  almost  inexcus- 
able," says  Mr.  lloscoe  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Aikin, 
"  in  not  having  sooner  returned  you  my  thanks 
for  the  pleasure  yon  have  afforded  us  in  the  so- 
ciety of  Miss  Aikin,  which  has  certainly  enlivened 
this  old  chdteau  beyond  any  thing  which  it  has 
before  known.     Nothing  will  now  satisfy  us  but 

—  •  pomp  and  feast  and  revelry. 
With  masque  aod  antique  pageantry.' 

A  few  days  since  my  eldest  daughter's  birthday 
was  thus  celebrated." 

The  celebration  here  alluded  to  was  the  per- 
formance of  a  little  dramatic  poem,  in  the  form  of 
a  masque,  WTitten  by  \'arious  members  of  Mr. 
Roscoe's  famUy",  and  to  which  he  contributed 
the  part  of  **  Peace,"  represented  by  his  youngest 


My  big  House  1  been  bilded.  I  not  done  yet  but  I  am 
Stigrt  for  Glos^  bccous  all  the  Glass  I  have  all  very  small. 
the  no  will  fill  (or  that  House  ihere.  I  am  very  luudi  oblige 
jtiu  to  Bring  me  three  very  Large  Looking  Glass  +  foot  Long, 
and  ISliirked  my  name.  3  fine  Ked  Ensign  fi  yard  Long, 
Marked  niy  name,  it' you  will  bring  me  that,  li»t  1  do  I  will 
uuy  voii  Tor  tliem  thing  before,  and  do  totfier  thing.  I  have 
no  more  (o  Say  but  Give  my  Complement  to  all  yoo  family 
and  oil  you  friend 

"  llomaiD  you  Iriead 

"  Toby  Tom  NabkoW." 

•  riibli*lied  in  the  second  (wrl  of  "  Poems  for  Youth,  by 
a  rftn>ily  Circle." 
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daughter.  At  the  conclusion  of  these  lines  he 
thus  adverts  to  his  own  ardent  desire  of  peace, 
now  at  length  gratified  :  — 

"  Joy,  joy  to  earth,  and  joy  to  these 
Who  round  my  favour'd  altar  stand ; 
With  chosen  rites  lay  presence  grace. 
And  form  for  me  the  chosen  band; 
For  well  I  know  full  many  a  sigh 
From  these  green  shades  ascended  high 
That  once  again  on  earthly  ground 
My  guileless  footsteps  might  be  found. 
And  lo !  I  come  the  world  to  bless 
With  lengthened  years  of  happiness. 
Nor  shall  my  partial  love  disdain 
For  thee,  fuir  nymph,  to  raise  the  strain, 
But  ever  o'er  thy  fevour'd  head 
My  wings  of  guardian  power  I'll  spread; 
And  pleased  from  tliee  no  more  to  part, 
Will  place  iny  altar  in  thy  heart," 

Amongst  the  strangers  who  occasionally  visited 
Allerton,  there  were  many  whose  attachment  to 
art  led  them  thither  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ing Mr.  Roscoe's  collections.  Of  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  their  minds  hy  these  visits  some 
idea  may  be  formed  from  the  ensuing  letter 
addressed  to  Mr.  Roscoe  by  a  Roman  artist. 

"  Allow  me  the  honour  and  liberty  of  this,  in 
order  to  tliank  you  particularly  for  your  polite- 
ness and  liberal  hospitality,  that  you  were  so 
pleased  as  to  use  to  me,  on  Sunday  the  19th 
inst. 


€kft   We-annttj  I3»  2ld  ut.  I 

jmc  i   wkjuL  va  3fr.  Doace^  to  wiioiii  I 


fcn^  of  v^Dck  ke  w  fcigyr  pkned  and 


j&ov  9Be  to  wish  yoa  ja^  mod  del^t, 
ami  X  kne  Ht  w  cc^rin-  k.  nr  jron  deserve  it 
Aad  I  bofie  jwr  cidArea  will  iBheiit  from  too 
tbr  SEwe  :aate  ibr  tte  Fine  Ans»  and  the  saune 
Ifaiw  I  Mr  xht  artssts  dktt  jrou  lave  to  such  an 
i  iiiiia  III  decree*  that  einen  in  tout  lifethne 
Hakes  Tour  pencQ  bdiyved  and  reelected  hy 


^  Sir,  excuse  the  intnfiion  that  I  commit  on 
TOUT  time  that  is  too  predoits  as  wdl  as  to  ex* 
cise  my  poor  Ei^ilish. 

**  I  wish  that  you  would  have  the  goodness 
to  remember  me  to  all  your  amiaUe  fiunOy,  for 
their  obliging  politeness^  and  all  your  friends. 

**  Sir,  I  hope  that  you  will  favour  me  with  an 
mtroduction  to  Mn  Othelly,  as  you  were  so 
kind  as  to  tell  me,  and  if  you  have  something  to 
send  him,  I  shall  be  proud  to  be  the  bearer  of  iu 
And  with  the  greatest  esteem  and  respect, 

"  I  am.  Sir,  &c.  &c. 

**  Christopher  Prosperi." 


I         su 

L 
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The  taste  of  Mr.  Roscoe  for  agricultural 
pursuits,  'which  has  been  ab'eady  alluded  to, 
induced  hun  to  keep  in  his  own  hands  the  whole 
of  the  land  surrounding  his  house  at  AUerton. 
The  superintending  of  this  farm  afforded  him 
much  amusement  and  a  healthful  relaxation 
from  his  sedentary  employments.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  West 
Derby,  and  occasionally  communicated,  to  that 
body,  papers  connected  with  the  objects  of  their 
meeting.  It  is  interesthig  to  observe  how,  even 
in  these  technical  dissertations,  tlie  liberal  and 
extended  views  which  distinguish  his  other 
writings  may  be  traced,  and  with  what  felicity 
he  applied  those  principles  of  honesty  and  good 
faith  which  he  had  contended  for  in  the  inter- 
course of  nation  with  nation,  to  the  humbler  re- 
lation of  landlord  and  tenant.  The  following 
observations  are  extracted  from  a  paper  on 
"  Farm-leases"  read  before  the  Society  in  the 
year  1810:  — 

"  We  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  the 
conferring  of  such  rewards  is  the  sole,  or  even  the 
chief  object  which  an  Agricultural  Society  should 
keep  in  view.  Its  efforts  ought  to  be  of  a  still 
higher  kind  :  to  inculcate  just  and  liberal  senti- 
ments amongst  those  whose  rank  and  influence 
in  society  are  of  the  first  importance ;  to  intro- 
duce new  and  improved  modes  of  cultivation 
suitable    to    the    district ;    to    discover   in  what 
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manner  the  respective  interests  of  the  landlord 
and  tenant  may  best  be  secured,  and  to  improve 
that  intercoms  and  attachment  between  the 
different  ranks  of  society  which  is  equally  ho^ 
nourable  and  ad\*antageous  to  all. 

"  In  order  to  accomplish  these  desirable  ob- 
jects it  is  evident  that  one  of  the  first  measures 
would  be  to  ascertain  the  true  nature  of  the 
connection  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  to 
endeavour  to  establish  such  a  basis  as  would  be 
consi5?tent  with  thek  mutual  interest.  •  *  •  That 
the  proprietor  of  an  estate  has  a  right  to  pre- 
scribe  such  conditions  as  he  pleases  as  to  the 
acnipation  of  his  land  must  be  admitted,  but  at 
thr  same  time  a  due  regard  to  his  own  interest 
shAuW  lead  him  to  consider  the  welfare  of  his 
v*nrfnj  j»?  inseparably  connected  with  his  own. 
>^-  ^-il*.  T)5<w*ore,  ask  himself  whether  the  con- 
.^;fri>*t?.  V  T«vs>CTibes  are  reasonable,  and  such  as 
,^.  ..»,ahc  s  t^asu  to  pay  him  the  rent,  which 
s    vi  ^.l^H^^  v  rtwive,  and  whether   he  has 
:     >v^  *^>5\'*v*t  of  the  tenant  to  improve 
^,,x.    >>   ^^t^^utinj?  him   a  reasonable  term 
ok(  .allowing    him   proper  facilities. 
I    .v.\  v*x\  *K^  Imvu  done,  he  may  please  himself 
X*  /.I  tV  ^Km  ^M'  having  stipulated  to  receive  a 
((M  kiAiut  of'  fho  use  of  which  he  has  de^ 
^^  I^M^iiU  I    but  in  the  event  he  is  the 
^v|^^U  I  ho  li^sN  is  finally  his  own«  and 
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his    endeavours    have    been    employed   only    to 
impose  upon  himself." 

The  cultivation  of  Trafford  and  Chat  Moss, 
which  Mr.  Roscoe  had  connneiiced  in  the  year 
1793,  still  continued  to  require  his  superintend- 
ence, and  his  occasional  visits  to  that  place  for 
the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  effect  of  various 
experiments  he  was  making,  were  a  source  of 
much  interest  to  him.  The  expense  with  which 
this  undertaking  was  attended,  rendered  its  suc- 
cess a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  him, 
and  he  gladly  availed  himself  of  all  the  inform- 
ation which  he  could  derive  from  persons  who 
had  been  engaged  in  similar  labours.  Much  of 
his  correspondence  with  Sir  John  Sinclaii-  re- 
ferred to  the  improvement  of  moss  lands ;  and 
he  was  induced,  at  the  solicitation  of  that  gen- 
tleman, to  transmit  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
an  account  of  his  mode  of  cultivation,  which  he 
acconipanied  with  the  following  letter  to  Sir 
John,  as  President  of  the  Board :  — 

"  Herewith   I   have  the  honour  to  transmit 

you  some  account  of  my  proceedings  towards 

the  improvement  of  Chat  Moss,  which  I  have 

to  request  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  lay 

before  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  whenever  it 

may  suit  your  convenience. 

I  "I  confess  I  Iiave  not  ventured  to  make  the 

I     communication  without  consideruhle  hesitation, 

[      being  apprehensive  that  I  may  appear,  in  the 


i 


^f  ZSBM,  4V  WMMIMM  B080QB* 


better  acquainted 
acted  too  much  upon 
to  have  availed  my. 
ccosfiil  eiqieriments 


jia«sr  par3?  :t  at  United  Kingdom. 

lenk  I  have  stated 
or  8atis£ictor]r> 
vnL  "Kitsc  x<nn:v  a  iiev  veais  to  deter- 
aciTJcmri^  aif  Ksmms  to  be  derived 
-^omiar  nioRi««9ae33s&  Tbai  aiid«'  fnopet 
:n^tx:  MUSBK^  viimU  be  vierv  con- 
.  is&tf^  jtfw*;««r«  ao  doybt.  I  have^ 
i«M9.  jAmiKC  »  c^^vplv  with  the 
«»i»*^  ^  ^iK  Iftnrii.  M  £iT9K  the  best  account 
It  TTv  :}v^^^.  im£  smtkL  jc  xl  tzmes  be  happy  to 
lD^^')«<c  Mi-^  ^JtChs:  «fmffar»  which  they  may  do 

^'^<rt  ^iu>  cvmmanxK-ackT:  >Ir.  Roscoe  received 

IK  rJucrrt^  ^*  rittf  &un£ :  azid  ako  of  Sir  John 

NrnraLj'  —  -^  I:  iL\£^  dr«^  vn?diu"  says  the  latter, 

•  ?,*  ^^vr  >«icJl  jyju  iwi  :2:  :be  cause  of  agricul- 

r*fx\  j^  ^iu  I  ii^fv  sio  ioubc^  promote  similar 

srv^rtx*C5i  :3c:  ocier  picSv  spihted  indi\iduals." 

Nf%\fct  vvwsrti  or  t^isi  pip?r  having  been  trans- 
:r^::t^:  rv^  Mr.  Kvti^w  by  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
:,:rxr«  Sr  i^b<nK;u\i  ihem  amongst  his  friends, 
r\mi  nuiDT  t^'  whocn  he  received  a  verv  encou- 
raiairinar  ni^iainiKtit  as  to  the  merits  of  his  plan : — 
•*  I  bcjr  l«\»  fo  return  you  my  best  thanks,** 
sivs  GenenI  DinMo,  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
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engaged  in  a  similar  undertaking,  "  for  the  copy 
you  have  had  the  goodness  to  send  me  of  your 
excellent  and  interesting  Memoir  on  the  im- 
provement of  Chat  Moss.  It  is  the  greatest 
undertaking  of  the  kind,  I  believe,  in  the  king- 
dom, and  your  example  may  be  expected  to 
have  great  effect  in  exciting  others  to  engage  in 
similar  Laudable  works,  which  may  be  expected 
to  be  attended  with  considerable  advantage  to 
themselves  as  well  as  to  the  public.  You  have, 
in  my  opinion,  discovered  a  shorter,  more  simple, 
less  expensive,  and  more  effectual  way  of  ren- 
dering moss  land  capable  of  producing  a  rotation 
of  the  best  crops  than  any  that  has  yet  been 
practised." 

Mrs.  BarbaiUd,  in  her  beautiful  poem  of 
"  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Eleven,"  has  alluded, 
in  the  following  lines,  to  the  attempt  made  by 
Mr.  Roscoe  to  bring  this  barren  tract  of  land 
into  cultivatimi : —  '  '  "i''' 

"  Oft  shall  they  seek  some  peasant's  homelj  bmnL  ' 
Who  toils,  unconscious  of  the  mighty  dead,       '  '■  '■^"■' 
To  ask  where  Avon's  winding  waters  stray,  '  •  >*u 

And  ihcDce  a  knot  of  wild  flowers  bear  away  ;  v:     - 

Anxious  enquire  where  Clarkson,  friend  of  man. 
Or  all  accomplished  .lonca  his  race  began  ; 
If  of  the  modest  mansion  aught  remains,  ' '  "* 

Where  heaven  and  nature  prompted  Cowper'a  strai^cit 
Where  Roscoe,  to  whose  patriot  breast  belouff  .  .,..*«., 
The  Roman  virtue  .nd  the  To.c.n  .ong,       ,    ,;.''   ^^^ 
Led  Ceres  to  the  bleak  and  barren  moor  '  '     '•^''      ' 
Where  Ceres  never  gain'd  a  wreath  belbre.T)ii'i(.)  tVitO' 
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In  acknowledging  the  favour  which  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld  had  conferred 'upon  him,  by  presenting  to 
him  her  poem,  Mr.  Iloscoe  says,  "  I  cannot  avoid 
intruding  on  you  witli  a  few  hnes,  to  thank  you 
for  tlie  present  I  lately  received  of  your  very 
beautiful  poem,  whicli  I  really  fear  is  but  tew 
prophetic  of  the  doom  which  awaits  this  in- 
fetuated  country.  If  any  thing  could  rouse  the 
people  from  their  lethargy  it  must  be  remon- 
strances like  this,  addressed  to  their  feehngs 
and  their  fears,  for  as  to  all  ap]>eals  to  their 
reason  and  judgment,  they  are  entirely  disre- 
garded, or  seem  rather  only  to  harden  them 
more  in  their  iniquities.  It  is  with  great  plea- 
sure that  I  perceive  in  this  poem  the  same  spirit 
of  benevolence,  the  same  extensive  and  en- 
lightened views,  and  tlie  same  true  poetical 
feeling  that  uniformly  distinguish  your  otJier 
writings;  but  Uie  conclusion  of  it  from  the 
passage  beginning,  '  There  walks  a  spirit,'  is 
peculiarly  new  and  grand,  and  has  not,  in  my 
judgment,  been  exceedeil  by  any  poetical  per- 
sonification that  I  have  met  with.  To  have  my 
name  recorded  in  such  a  poem  is,  in  my  estima- 
tion, the  greatest  honour  that  could  have  been 
conferred  on  nie,  and  will  be  more  dumble  than 
any  that  brass  or  marble  could  bestow." 

Amongst  the  various  persons  to  whom  Mr. 
Roscoe's  agricultural  tastes  were  tlie  means  of 
introducing  him,  were  G.  Tollett,  Esq.,  of  Betley 
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HaJl,  Staffordshire,  and  George  Wilbraham,  Esq., 
of  Delamere  Lodge,  Cheshire,  With  the  former 
be  corresponded  frequendy  on  the  subject  of 
his  improvements  at  Chat  Moss,  at  which  place 
he  had  tlie  pleasure,  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1810,  of  receiving  a  visit  from  Mm.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  warmly  pressed  to  return 
this  visit  at  Betley,  where,  in  addition  to  the 
pleasure  of  viewing  the  ingenious  agricidtural 
inventions  of  Mr.  Tollett,  he  was  promised  the 
hig!)  gratification  of  being  introduced  to  the 
personal  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk. 
Unfortunately  the  numerous  claims  upon  his 
time  did  not  permit  him  to  take  advantage  of 
this  friendly  invitation. 

"  I  went  from  hence,"  says  Mr.  Wilbraham, 
in  a  letter  dated  17th  Dec.  1811,  and  addressed  to 
Mr.  Roscoe,  "  with  Mr.  Coke  to  Mr.  Tollett's, 
and  was  in  great  hopes  of  meeting  you  there, 
as  was  Mr.  Coke,  who  has  commissioned  me  to 
say  he  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  you  at  Holkliam, 
when  his  meeting  takes  place,  generally  about  the 
20th  June.  Indeed,  the  various  and  excellent 
husbandry  that  is  seen  there  cannot  fail  to  be 
highly  satisfactory  to  a  lover  of  farming  im- 
provements, and  the  communications  obtained 
from  the  variety  of  persons  wlio  attend  the 
meeting  are  a  most  pleasing  addition  to  the 
practical  part. 

"  I  think  you  would  have  been  much  gratified  _^ 
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at  Mr.  TiJlett's.  His  &rm  yards  and  buildings 
are  singular,  ingenious,  and  useful.  The  ad- 
vantage taken  of  a  small  hill,  bv  making  it  a  straw 
yaxd,  with  two  stories  surrounding  it  with  sheep 
and  cattle  above  each  other  under  one  roof,  is  a 
scheme  of  economy.  Hb  water-wheel  is  most 
excellent ;  threshes  the  com  and  winnows  it, 
and  is  intended  to  grind  and  dress  it ;  cuts 
the  straw,  and  is  meant  to  chuni  and  to  wash 
linen ;  and  al^er  the  stream  has  pertbrmed  all 
these  offices  it  will  irrigate  land  worth  about  3L 
an  acre,  the  value  of  which  it  will  treble.  Could 
I  adequately  describe  all  I  saw  at  Betley  you 
might  be  tempted  to  \ie^-  it,  and  this  is  the 
season  when  cattle  and  sheep  are  in  the  yards. 
1  fcel  more  anxious  that  you  should  see  tliese 
wonders  for  a  sellish  reason,  for  this  place  is 
directly  in  your  road,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to 
hear  how"<Jhat  Moss  goes  on.  If  on  dus  or  on 
any  otlier  occasion  I  can  tempt  you  to  c<Hiie 
here,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  see  you." 

The  invitation  from  Mr.  Coke  to  visit  Hotk- 
hom,  conveyed  to  Jlr.  Roscoe  in  the  preceding 
letter,  was  repeated  through  several  of  their 
mutual  friends.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  in  a  letter 
dated  7th  September,  1812,  adds  his  own  anxious 
solicitations,  and  tJius  endeavours  to  prc^'ail  upon 
Mr.  Roscoe  to  accept  the  invitation,  by  recount- 
ing the  literary  treasures  of  Holkhain : — 

**  Wc  have  been  qiendtng  ten  days  at  Hoik- 
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ham,  and  I  write  now  at  the  earnest  desire  of 
Mr.  Coke  to  try  to  persuade  you  to  come  and 
see  him  and  us.  He  says  you  have  given  him 
some  hopes,  but  have  as  yet  only  disappointed 
him.  Now  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  de- 
liglitful  than  spending  a  fortnight  with  you 
under  this  roof,  and  have  promised  him  to  do 
so,  whenever  you  come.  To  contemplate  his 
pictures  and  statues,  to  rummage  amongst  his 
books,  drawings,  manuscripts,  and  prints  (where 
we  eveiy  day  find  treasures  unknown  before),  is 
extremely  agreeable,  and  he  kindly  entrusts  all 
his  keys  to  me  in  full  confidence.  I  found  a 
case  of  the  earliest  printed  books,  which  no  one 
liad  examined  since  the  time  of  his  great  uncle. 
Lord  Leicester.  Such  MSS.  of  Dante,  drawings 
of  the  old  Italian  masters,  treasures  of  European 
history — you  have  no  idea!  The  house  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  Europe,  and  its  riches  are  inex- 
haustible.  But  of  all  things  its  owner  is  the 
best  worth  your  seeing  and  knowing.  He  is 
so  amiable,  with  all  the  Jirst  gloss  of  human 
affection  and  feeling  upon  his  heart ;  so  devoid 
of  all  selfishness,  that  with  the  early  and  con- 
stant prosperity  he  has  experienced,  his  cha- 
racter is  next  to  a  miracle ;  and  he  has  such 
an  agreeable  liveliness  and  playfulness  of  man- 
ners, that  nobody  is  more  entertaining.  You 
would  exactly  suit,  in  all  your  ideas  of  men  and 
things.     Do  give  me  some  hopes  that  you  will 
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come  over  this  autumn  with  Mrs.  Koscoe,  or 
some  of  your  family.  We  will  meet  at  Holk- 
ham ;  and  if  you  can  descend  (without  breaking 
your  neck)  to  our  '  low  estate,'  we  will  strive 
to  rival  even  Holkham  in  the  heartiness  of  our 
welcome.  I  shall  show  you  the  Linniean  re- 
liques,  and  we  shall  consult  you  ahout  a  new 
Botanic  Garden  now  projecting.  Do,  my  dear 
friend,  think  of  all  this." 

**And  now,  my  dear  friend,"  says  Mr.  Iloscoe 
in  reply — "  for  your  last  letter  — 

"  So  cunning  was  die  apparatus. 

The  powerful  pot-hooks  did  so  move  him, 
That,  will  he,  nill  he,  to  t/ie  great  lumse 
He  went  as  if  the  devil  drove  him. 

"  It  would  not,  however,  be  so  much  for  the 
sake  of  the  great  house,  nor  for  all  it  contains, 
though  nothing  in  its  way  coidd  be  more  at- 
tractive, that  I  wish  to  visit  Holkham.  It  would 
be  with  the  view  of  paying  my  respects  to  its 
excellent  and  distinguished  owner,  and  of  meet- 
ing you  under  his  roof, — temptations  wliich  I 
feel  I  sliall  liardly  be  able  to  resist.  At  present, 
however,  I  cannot  speak  very  decisively.  Nei- 
ther my  wife  nor  myself  are  at  present  very 
well,  and  when  I  shall  be  able  to  venture  abroad 
so  far  before  winter,  I  really  dare  not  say.  Mrs. 
Koscoe  and  I  ought  to  have  gone  to  Hafod  this 
year;  but  the  same  causes  rendered  it  impos- 
•iUe." 
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Two  years  afterwards  he  was  again  urged  tx) 
visit  Mr.  Coke,  and  with  better  success. 

'*  I  had  intended,"  says  Sir  James  Smith  (Oc- 
tober 3.  1814),  *'  writing  to  you  a  few  days 
since,  but  many  things  Iiave  prevented  me.  I 
hope  I  am  still  time  enough  tor  the  main  pur- 
pose of  my  letter,  wliich  is  to  make  another 
attempt,  at  the  desire  of  Mr.  Coke,  to  induce 
you  to  visit  Holkham.  We  have  spent  a  de- 
lightful fortniglit  there  lately,  and  two  hours 
almost  every  day  were  devoted  to  an  examin- 
ation of  the  manuscripts.  I  am  going  there  on 
Monday  with  our  good  bishop,  for  a  few  days, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  looking  further  into 
these  treasures,  and  if  you  would  join  us,  you 
would  complete  the  joy  of  the  whole  party. 

"  I  must  tell  you  a  part  of  our  discoveries : 
besides  beautifully  illuminated  MSS.  on  vellum 
of  many  of  the  Latin  classics,  a  most  exquisite 
Boccacio,  a  very  fine  and  old  Dante,  a  Chronique 
d'Henault,  in  two  immense  folios,  richly  illu- 
minated, and  other  valuable  things  of  that  kind, 
there  is  a  very  valuable  collection  of  historical 
Italian  MSS.,  fairly  copied  at  Florence,  Venice, 
&c.,  for  Lord  Leicester ;  and  there  are  partial  or 
local  chronicles,  memoirs,  &c.,  very  curious. 
Amongst  others  is  a  complete  copy  of  Burchard's 
Diary.  This  delectable  treasure  will  surely  tempt 
you  of  itself.  I  think  you  know  nothing  of  it  but 
what  Gordon  lias  printed : — am  I  right  in  this  ?" 
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There  is  one  original  monastic  -chronicle  itself 
of  the  date  of  1300  or  1100.  There  are  also 
many  tilings  which  we  want  you  to  tell  us  the 
value  of.  The  printed  books  are  inestimable  in 
value  and  number." 

At  length,  no  longer  able  to  resist  his  own 
inclinations  and  the  kind  solicitations  of  his 
friends,  he  paid  his  long  wished  for  visit  to 
Holkham  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1814.  His 
reception  was  most  gratifying  to  liis  feelings, 
and  the  society  which  he  found  assembled  there 
moat  congenial  to  Iiis  taste.  In  addition  to  Sir 
James  Smitli,  Dr.  Parr  had  been  invited  to  meet 
him  ;  and  some  other  persons,  distinguished  by 
their  literary  attainments,  were  of  the  party. 
With  several  of  the  latter  Mr.  Roscoe  now,  for 
the  first  time,  became  personally  acquainted, 
and  contracted  with  many  of  them  a  sincere 
friendship.  This  was  the  origin  of  liis  intimacy 
with  Mr.  Dawson  Turner  of  Yarmouth,  for 
whom  he  ever  afterwards  entertained  the  high- 
est esteem,  and  who,  in  the  latter  part  of  bis 
J^e,  was  one  of  his  most  frequent  and  valuable 
correspondents.  In  the  society  of  tliis  gentle- 
man and  his  family,  at  Yarmouth,  he  some  years 
^erwards  passed  a  few  days ;  a  visit  to  which 
he  always  adverted  with  lively  expressions  of 
pleasure. 

No  sooner  was  Mr.  Roscoe  cstabhshed  at 
Holkham  than  he  entered  upon  the  most  in- 
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teresting  task  of  exploring  the  literary  treasures 
of  the  place.  Accompanied  by  Dr.  Parr,  Sir 
J.  E.  Smith,  and  several  other  of  the  visitei-s, 
he  proceeded  to  the  upper  library,  an  apartment 
at  the  top  of  the  house,  where,  in  consequence 
of  their  unsightly  condition,  tlie  collection  of 
manuscripts,  and  many  of  the  rare  printed  books 
were  deposited. 

These  inestimable  treasures  had  been  col- 
lected chiefly  in  Italy  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,  by  Thomas  Coke,  Lord  Lovel,  and 
afterwards  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  great  uncle 
of  the  present  possessor  of  Holkham,  With 
much  trouble  and  expense  he  amassed,  whil^ 
abroad,  a  great  collection  of  works  of  art,  manu- 
scripts, and  early  printed  books ;  but  unfor- 
tunately, after  their  arrival  in  England,  the 
MSS.  were  never  properly  arranged.  Their 
value  was  little  known,  nor  indeed  were  they 
in  a  fit  state  to  be  placed  upon  the  shelves  of  a 
library.  Few  of  tliem  liad  been  consulted  by 
scholars,  with  the  exception  of  seven  remarkably 
fine  manuscripts  of  Livy,  which  had  been  leiil 
by  Lord  Lovel  to  Drakenborch,  wlio  has  given 
an  account  of  them  in  hia  edition  of  tliat  his- 
torian, dedicated  to  his  lordship.  A  partial 
examination  into  the  manuscripts  had  been  made 
by  Sir  J.  E.  Smitli  and  some  other  gentlemen,' 
before  Mr.  Roscoe's  visit ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  them  still  remained  undistiu-bed.  "  ''"  ' 
a  3 
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In  the  coufse  of  his  iDquiries,  Mr.  Roecoe 
was  ddighted  to  tind  maiij  volomes  of  extreme 
rsnt>~  and  v^ue.  AnKxigst  these  the  most  re- 
markable WB6  a  YtJume  td  original  drawings,  bv 
Rafiaelle,  of  the  architectural  remains  of  ancient 
Rome,  executed  at  the  desire  of  Leo  X,,  and 
tnentioDed  by  Camolli,  in  his  tiie  of  the  painter, 
as  having  been  in  the  possession  of  "  Tomaao 
Coke,  Lord  Leicrester.**  Of  this  inestimable 
treasure  some  account  had  been  given  by  Mr. 
Roscoe,  in  his  life  of  Leo  X.  "  That  I  should 
hare  had,"  he  obser\-es  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Cc^e, 
**  the  good  fortune  trf"  seeing  and  turning  over 
it  m^-  leisure  such  a  book,  is  almost  incredible." 
Another  manuMrript  of  nearly  equal  \'alue  was 
a  treatise,  wrritten  on  paper,  by  the  hand  of 
Leonardo  da  A'inci,  alia  mandna,  or  from  right 
to  left,  so  that  it  can  only  be  read  with  ease  by 
the  assistance  of  a  mirror.  The  subject  is  a 
dissertation  *'  on  tlie  nature,  weight,  and  force 
of  water,"  explained  by  numerous  drawings  on 
the  margin,  from  tlie  pen  of  the  artist  liimselfl 
But  the  production  which  most  interested  Mr. 
Roscoe  was  a  superb  copy  of  Livy,  which  had 
been  the  property  of  Alfonso,  King  of  Naples, 
to  whom  it  was  presented  by  Cosmo  de  Afedici, 
pater  pafrifP,  on  the  establishment  of  peace 
between  Florence  and  Naples.  AUbnso's  phy. 
aicians  insinuated  that  the  volume  was  poisoned  ; 
but  the  king,  disregarding  their  suspicions,  began 
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with  great  pleasure  the  perusal  of  the  work.  It 
appears  to  be  annotated  by  the  king's  own  hand, 
and,  amongst  its  subsequent  possessors,  once  be- 
longed to  the  celebrated  Justus  Lipsius.  Another 
work  of  high  value  was  a  "  History  of  the  Coun- 
cils," by  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi  (Father  Paul),  which 
has  never  been  published.  Amongst  many  copies 
of  the  sacred  writings  was  a  very  remarkable 
manuscript  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  Hebrew,  on 
deer  skins,  forming  a  roll  thirty-eiglit  feet  in 
length,  supposed  by  competent  judges  to  be  an 
Eastern  transcript  of  high  antiquity.  To  these 
may  be  added  several  unpublished  manuscripts  of 
Cliief  Justice  Coke.  These  were  only  the  gems 
of  the  collection,  which  included  a  variety  of 
beautiful  classical  MSS.,  rare  works  of  Italian 
history  and  poetry  (amongst  wliich  were  several 
copies  of  Dante),  various  EngUsh  MSS.,  of  much 
curiosity,  and  numerous  other  volumes,  the 
rarity  of  which  was  often  equalled  by  their  beauty. 
Mr.  Roscoe  was  gratified  beyond  expression 
at  the  opportunity  of  examining  at  his  leisure  so 
rich  and  various  a  collection  of  literary  treasures, 
and  immediately  offered  his  services  in  arranging 
them.  It  was  necessary,  however,  that  the 
whole  of  the  volumes  shoidd  pass  through  the 
hands  of  tlie  binder,  and  he  therefore  recom- 
mended that  they  should  be  placed  under  the  care 
of  the  late  Mr.  John  Jones  of  Liverpool.  By 
this  arrangement  the  volumes  would  again  come 
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under  his  own  eye,  and  be  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity (^  stating,  in  a  short  note  to  each,  the  na- 
ture of  its  contents  and  its  probable  \'alue. 

The  manuscripts,  many  of  which  had  been 
stripped  of  their  covers  pre\"iously  to  their  im- 
pCHtation  from  the  continent,  and  some  of  which 
had  been  considerably  injured,  required  the 
greatest  skill  and  care  in  the  binding.  Fortu- 
nately, they  could  not  ha%'e  fiJIen  into  abler  liands. 
The  taste  and  ingenuity  displayed  by  Mr.  Jones  •, 
to  whom  they  were  contided,  could  only  be 
equalled  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  task.  Many  of  the  manuscripts  being 
de&ced  with  creases,  he  invented  a  verj-  simple 
but  ingenious  mode  of  restoring  the  pages,  by 
stretching  them  in  a  frame,  and  covering  the  in- 
jured parts  with  a  solution  of  vellum. 

The  judicious,  tiistefiil,  and  solid  atj'le,  in 
trhich  Mr.  Jones  executed  his  task,  excited  the 
admiration  of  all  Mr.  Coke's  literary  frientb. 
Amongst  others,    Mr.  George  M'ilbraham  thus 

■  Mr.  Jones,  after  hnvjng  given  up  his  laborious  occupation 
of  a  bookbinder,  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  Athensum  at 
Livrapool ;  ngr  is  it  possible  tliat  a  more  diligent  and  efficient 
person  could  any  where  have  been  found.  'Die  library  under 
his  super! n (en dance  was  a  model  of  order,  neatness,  and  ar- 
rangement. He  had  been  long  acquainted  with  Mr.  Roscoe, 
and  entertained  for  him  feelings  of  the  raoit  devoted  attach- 
ment  and  respect,  lie  was  a  man  of  strong  natural  powers 
of  mind,  and  of  on  original  character.  His  son,  Mr.  William 
Boscoe  Jonei,  lias  succeeded  his  father  as  librarian,  and  is  an 
exceUent  officer  to  the  institution. 
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Speaks  of  his  labours,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Roscoe, 
from  Holkham :  — 

"  From  no  other  place  could  I  with  more  pro- 
priety address  you,  than  from  one  which  you  are 
so  eminently  contributing  to  distinguish  and 
adorn,  by  arranging  and  new  clothing  the  pre- 
cious  MSS.  which  belong  to  it  j  and  thus  add- 
ing  a  new  honour  to  the  possessor  of  it,  already 
raised  above  his  fellows  by  so  many  eminent  aad 
amiable  qualities.  It  has  been  the  wish  of  my 
life,  for  these  last  twenty-four  years  that  I  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  live  with  Mr.  Coke  in 
habits  of  the  closest  intimacy  and  friendship,  to 
have  this  object  set  about.  Judge,  tlien,  of  the 
pleasure  I  have,  in  seeing  this  great  desideratum 
in  a  way  of  being  speedily  accomplisiied,  and  so 
as  to  reflect  the  highest  honour  on  the  very  in- 
telligent superintendant  to  whom  it  has  been 
confided.  The  cheapness  with  which  you  do  it 
astonishes  not  me  alone,  but  Lord  Spencer,  per- 
haps the  most  Conversant  person  in  England  in 
the  price  of  bookbinding.  There  is  no  binding 
that  we  should  not  have  estimated  at  one  half 
more;  and  many  at  double  what  you  have  paid 
for  the  nice  repairing,  mending,  and  binding." 

The  gratification  which  Mr.  Coke  felt  on  see- 
ing his  valuable  collection  thus,  as  it  were,  re- 
stored to  him,  is  expressed  in  the  following  letter 
to  Mr.  Roscoe  :  — 

"  Witliout  compliment,  1  verily  believe,  there 
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is  not  another  man  in  the  kingdom  to  be  found 
equal  to  yourself,  or  capable,  indeed,  of  under- 
taking so  laborious  and  great  a  work  as  that 
which  you  have  so  kindly  volunteered.  Is  it 
then  possible  to  imagine  me  capable  of  refusing 
so  singular  an  opportunity  as  now  presents  itself, 
in  committing  to  your  care  all  my  manuscripts, 
one  after  another,  enhanced  as  they  must  be  in 
value  after  passing  through  your  hands  ?  To  say 
how  much  I  am  indebted  to  you,  and  delighted 
with  those  you  have  returned,  is  quite  impos- 
sible ;  it  only  makes  me  every  hour  of  my  life 
more  impatient  to  have  them  uU  rebound  and 
examined. 

"  I  did  not  delay  a  moment  after  my  arrival 
in  looking  tlieni  over,  and  the  moment  I  had 
done  so,  I  mounted  into  the  upper  library,  to 
select  as  many  as  would  refill  the  box,  which  I 
sent,  addressed  to  you  at  Liverpool,  yesterday, 
containing  thirty-two  books,  many  of  which  you 
will  find  it  necessary  to  divide  into  separate 
volumes." 

Nothing  can  give  a  more  pleasing  picture  of 
Mr.  Roscoe's  visit  to  Ilolkham  than  the  follow- 
ing little  poem,  in  which  he  has  celebrated  both 
tlie  literary  and  social  pleasures  with  which  that 
celebrated  mansion  abounds  :  — 
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"  Where  Holkham  rears  in  graceful  pride 
Her  marble  halls  and  crested  towers, 
And  stretches  o'er  the  champain  wide 
Her  lengthened  suite  of  social  bowers  j 


"  Where,  led  by  Leicester's  forming  haod, 
To  Nature  Art  her  s 
Touches  the  desert  with  her  wand. 

And  sculpture  breathes,  and  painting  lives ; 

"  There,  "midst  the  tomes  around  me  spread. 
The  spoils  of  learning's  prosperous  day, 
As  once  I  prest  my  sleepless  bed, 

I  heard  a  voice  that  seemed  to  say — 

" '  Yes,  days,  and  weeks,  and  months  have  past, 
And  on  thee  closed  the  changeful  year. 
Yet  still  the  powerful  motives  tost 
That  led  thy  willing  footsteps  here; 

"  Delighted,  thro'  the  fleeting  hours, 
Tlie  ntouldering  volume  to  explore, 
And  waste  thy  time,  thy  health,  thy  powers. 
On  the  dull  page  of  ancient  lore ; 

"  Resolved,  by  all  his  threats  unaw'd. 
With  Time  the  warfare  to  renew. 
And  with  officious  zeal  defraud 
Thy  brother  book-worm  of  his  due. 

"  And  wouldgt  thou  to  this  cultur'd  age 

Restore  the  school-man's  endless  theme? 
Recall  the  bigot's  fiery  page  ? 

The  jurist's  web,  the  statesman's  dream  ? 
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"  How  PoGGio's  tale  attention  drew 

From  pontiffs  proud  and  grave  divines, 
Or  Cosmo  smoothed  his  wrinkled  brow 
O'er  Beccatelli's  plajlul  lines; 

"  With  joy  the  rescued  volume  see. 

Where  Sarpi  wakes  the  patriot  eoul, 
And  the  bright  glance  of  liberty 

Shot  from  beneath  the  monkish  cowl. 

"  —  But  when  the  studious  hours  decline, 
And  tired  attentioo  wakes  no  more, 
Then,  idly  busy  be  it  mine 

Upon  the  pictured  page  to  pore  ! 

"Where  rude  designs  of  earlier  days 

Their  bright  unchanging  hues  unfold, 
And  all  th'  illumin'd  margins  blaze  , 

With  azure  skies,  and  stars  of  gold  ;        .  > 

"  Where  on  the  solemn  page  intrude 

Figures  grotesque,  and  emblems  quaint) 
And  monsters  of  infernal  brood 
Grin  scornful  at  the  preaching  saint. 

"  But  see,  where  Giotto's  purer  ray, 

Emerging  from  the  gothic  night,  | 

Drives  the  fantastic  shapes  away,  ,,, 

And  brings  his  chaster  forms  to  light;     , 

"  Forms,  worthy  in  devotion's  eye, 

The  sacred  volume  to  adorn,  , 

Where,  wondering,  we  may  yet  descry        , 

The  (lawn  of  Raffaelle's  brighter  mon>< 

"  Nor  yet  let  him,  whose  love  of  art 

To  Holkham's  hails  his  steps  has  led,  . , 

Refuse  his  homage,  or  depart,  , 

Till  here  his  pilgrim  vows  are  paid ;  .  / 
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Baft  haffitr  hr  die  iwamf  fw  Af , 

Wbcoy  fCTting  otMi  ■  jT  KB^tlieB  a  tally 

I  meet  vith  Coke's  benigMst  eye. 
And  share  his  kiad  fytuiuig  anile ; 

Friend  of  his  couuUj  and  iMmkind, 
To  BMsne  ihm  titled  henuins  horn ; 

Who  looks  vith  independent  mind 
On  sD  the  Tensl  tribe  vith  soom. 


**  Hit  the  firm  sool  to  freedom  trae^ 
The  open  heart,  the  ISieral  hand. 
That  from  the  rock  the  vaters  drev. 
And  bade  the  bounteous  stream  expand, 

^  To  clothe  the  plain  with  brighter  green. 
The  soQ  with  ridier  harvests  Mess, 
And  pour  on  all  the  cultured  scene 
The  glow  of  life  and  happiness : 

« — Not  with  scant  hand  the  pittance  small 
To  starring  industry  to  give ; 
But  grant  their  general  rights  to  all, 
And  as  he  lives,  let  others  live ; 

**  And  sees,  with  all  a  parent's  pride. 
His  healthful  village  train  displaj'd, 
To  heal  the  wounds  in  nature's  side, 
By  tyrants  and  by  heroes  made." 
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The  feelings  of  affectionate  regard  and  sincere 
esteem  which  Mr.  Roscoe's  visit  to  Holkham 
created  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Coke,  may  be  best 
learned  from  the  letters  of  the  latter  to  Sir 
J.  E.  Smith  :  — 

"  I  cannot,"  he  says,  "  forward  the  enclosed, 
which  reached  me  by  yesterday's  post,  without 
acknowledging  all  your  friendly  assistance,  and 
expressing  the  great  pleasure  afforded  rae  by 
your  own  and  Mr.  Roscoe's  visit. 

"  The  more  I  saw  of  him  the  more  I  was 
delighted  witli  the  benevolence  of  his  mind,  the 
rectitude  and  liberality  of  his  principles,  as  well 
as  with  his  superior  acquirements."* 

Soon  after  his  visit  to  Holkham,  Mr.  Roscoe 
presented  to  his  friend  a  large  paper  copy  of  his 
*'  Life  of  Leo  X.,"  in  which  he  inscribed  to  him 
the  following  sonnet :  — 

"  Thoug!i,  clothed  in  varnish'd  vest  and  Iriek'd  with  gold, 
To  Hdlkham's  splendid  halls  thou  take  thy  way, 
Think  not,  my  book,  that  this  thy  proud  display 

Will  auglit  avail  thee.     There  shalt  thou  behold 

The  speaking  train  of  bards  and  sages  old, 
Immortal  sons  of  Learning's  happier  day. 
And  own  that  thou  amidst  their  bright  array 

Art  all  unworthy  to  be  there  enrolled. 

There,  then,  abosbed,  at  modest  distance  lie, 
Till  he,  the  master,  with  benignant  eye 

Shalt  o'er  thy  leaves  in  pleased  attention  bend; 
Enough,  if,  firm  to  truth  and  freedom's  cause. 
He  find  thee  worthy  of  his  kind  applause, 

And  in  the  Audior  recognise  the  Fricjid." 

•  Life  of  Sir  J.  Smith,  vol,  ii.  p.  354. 
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In  the  following  letter  to  Sir  James  Smith, 
Mr.  Coke  thus  expres8es  his  gi-atificatioti  on 
receiving  the  volumes  :  — 

"  'Leo  X.,*  most  magnificently  bound,  made 
his  appearance  yesterday,  and  will  be  more 
highly  prized  than  any  manuscript  iii  my  pos- 
session. To  you  I  may  feirly  say  I  am  more 
particularly  indebted  for  this  most  inestimable 
gift ;  I  should  probably  never  have  known  Mr. 
Roscoe,  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  kindness  in 
bringing  us  together;  it  has  established  a  mu- 
tual rc^^ard  between  us,  which  I  am  satisfied 
will  be  pleasing  to  us  during  the  remainder  of 
our  respective  lives.  To  say  the  truth,  he  is  a 
most  extraordinary-  personage ;  such  a  head, 
such  a  heart,  such  suavity  of  disjiosition,  such 
courage  in  the  pursuit  of  what  is  right,  such 
pure  philanthropy  are  seldom  combined  in  one 
individual ;  imagine,  then,  my  dear  Sir,  the 
store  I  shall  set  by  the  present  of  his  book. 
How  preferable  such  a  testimony  of  esteem  from 
such  a  man,  to  the  baubles  which  may  be  de- 
rived to  a  cringing  sycopliant  from  a  profligate 
court !  If  I  live  and  have  my  health,  I  will  do 
myself  the  pleasure  of  passing  a  few  days  with 
him  at  Allerton  in  September  or  October  next. 
Could  not  you  accompany  me  ?  I  will  not  keep 
you  from  home  more  than  five  or  six  weeks." 

Amongst  the  distinguished  persons  with  whom 
his  visit  to  Norfolk  made  Mr.  Roscoe  acquainted 
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was  the  venerable  and  patriotic  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich. To  an  invitation  from  Sir  James  Smith 
to  meet  Mr.  Iloscoe  at  iiis  house,  that  excellent 
prelate  made  the  following  reply :  — 

"  I  feel,  if  possible,  more  proud  of  being  in- 
debted to  your  friendly  partiality  for  the  favour- 
able opinion  which  Mr,  Roscoe  is  so  good  as  to 
entertain  of  me,  than  I  do  even  of  his  appro- 
bation ;  and  yet  the  esteem  of  such  a  man  is  a 
source  of  higher  gratification  than  any  which  it 
is  in  the  power  of  kings  or  ministers  to  bestow. 
Many  thanks  for  your  kind  invitation.  To  wait 
on  you,  and  to  meet  Mr.  Roscoe,  are  certainly 
very  great  temptations ;  for  men  like  him  are 
rare  beings:  — 

" '  Numero  vix  sunt  lotidem  quot, 

Thebarum  portie,  vel  divitis  osda  Nil!.'  "  ' 

Old  as  I  am,  I  cannot  therefore  but  feel  anxious 
to  say  before  I  die,  '  VirgUhim  vidi.'    Adieu." 

But  amidst  all  the  literary  pleasures  and  splen- 
did hospitahties  of  Holkham,  the  recollection  of 
his  own  tranquil  home  was  still  present  to  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Roscoe,  and  the  joy  which  his  re- 
storation to  it  afforded  him  is  expressed  in  the 
following  stanzas,  addressed  to  Mrs.  Roscoe,  on 
his  return  ;  —  ■■ 
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O '.  mnuBiss  it  iuik.  wbar  itl  sarjoiEai^  Mtoand  me, 

I  «K  aie  3raac  30B  wick  puBnare  more  bright ; 
V^iut  mas  abase  sie  rcsc  nure  reyaioed  to  haTe  Ibond  ne^ 

deligfau 


''  T^na;.  orv^  friinx  ase  zctzzxcafss  jocae  rimlet  gushing, 

O  «r  siW  precstcv  sciMp  rl^cs  its  azrrent  to  flow. 
Is  ftfiTlfT  Btfv  svepc  aov  a  cusracts  mshiiig, 

Tul  Es  reac&ei^  at  jfc^cth  the  calm  TaQer  below ; 
Tberv«  rv.Yss<£»d  ao  oaer«  bj  its  vagrant  meanders. 

Its  nv-tiw  viiTvs  seem  deiiehted  to  rest. 
O'er  hs  placid  expini«  not  a  breath  of  air  wanders. 

And  heaven  smiles  serene  in  the  cahn  of  its  breast." 


The  visit  to  Holkham  was  repaid  by  Mr.  Coke 
in  the  autumn  of  1815,  when  several  of  the  dis- 
tinguished persons  who  had  assembled  at  Holk- 
ham in  the  preceding  year  were  invited  to  meet 
him  at  Allerton.     Amongst  these  was  Dr.  Parr, 
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who,  on  his  return  to  Hatton,  expressed,  in  the 
following  letter,  the  gratification  which  lie  had 
derived  from  his  visit :  — 

"  And  now,  dear  Sir,  I  must  entreat  you  and 
Mrs.  Roscoe  to  accept  my  warm  and  unfeigned 
thanks  for  tlie  hospitahle  and  friendly  reception 
with  which  you  honoured  me  at  AUerton.  To 
the  latest  hour  of  my  life  shall  I  remember  my 
tour  with  joy,  and  even  triumph.  Within  the 
same  space  of  time  never  was  so  much  happi- 
ness, intellectual  and  moral,  crowded  upon  my 
mind.  Witliin  the  same  circuit  of  space  I  never 
met  with  so  many  enlightened  and  interesting 
companions.  As  I  lay  great  stress  on  all  the 
little  courtesies  which  endear  man  to  man,  I 
beg  you  will  remember  me,  in  strong  terms  of 
tenderness  and  respect,  to  Mrs.  and  Misses  Ros- 
coe, and  your  sons ;  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin, 
and  their  little  ones ;  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shep- 
herd; to  Dr.  Bostock,  Dr.  TraUl,  &c.  &c.  &c." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

1816. 


Pecuniary  evibatrassTnenls  of  Mr.  Roscoe. — Letter  to  Mr. 
M^Creery,  —  General  meeling  of  creditors.  —  Report  of 
the  committee. — Settlement  of  the  affairs  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Roscoe.  —  Sonnet,  expressing  his  feelings  at  this 
time.  — Sffmpathj/  of  his  friends.  — Letter  from  Sir  J,  E. 
Smith.  —  Sale  of  his  library,  pictures,  Sfc.  —  Sonnet  on 
parting  with  them. — Sotmets  addressed  to  him.  —  Cata- 
logue of  the  library  prepared — its  principal  contents.  — 
7Xe  sale  of  the  books. — Purchase  of  books  by  his  friends 
for  his  use.  —  Mr.  Shepherd's  letter.  —  Mr.  Roscoe's 
reply, — Books  presented  to  the  Athenamm. — Sale  of  the 
prints  —  description  of  them.  —  Sale  ^pictures  and 
draiciiigs — their  nature  and  value.  — Picture  of  Leo  A% 
tPj'/A  the  Cardinals  Giulio  de'  Medici  and  Rossi.  — Rs 
history  —  attributed  to  Andrea  del  Sarto. — Madonna  and 
Child  by  Ghirlandajo,  loiih  ajriese  by  Michelagnolo. — 
Pictures  by  Fuseli.  — Painting  of  the  death  of  Lorenzo 
d^  Medici  by  him. — Letters  from  him  respecting  it. — 
Ptochased  by  an  unknown  person,  and  presented  to  Mr. 
Roscoe.  — Series  of  pictures  botigbt  by  several  gentlemen 
and  presented  to  the  Alhenititm.  —  Letter  fom  Mr. 
Singer. — John  Gibson,  the  sadptor — letter  f-om  him. — 
Mr.  Roseo^s  reply. — Lettei- from  Mr.  Gibson  at  Rome. 
—  He  presents  a  bust  of  Mr.  Roscoe  to  the  Liverpool 
Royal  Institution.  —  Mr.  Reynolds  of  Bi  istot  —  his 
death. — Letter  to  Mr.  }V.  Rathbone  on  that  occasion, 
and  to  Mrs.  Rathbone.  — Verses  to  his  memory. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


"  It  is  oTily  on  occasions  that  deeply  affect  our 
feelings  and  our  happiness,  tliat  the  character  of 
our  miuds  is  fully  unfolded.""  One  of  these 
trying  occasions  now  occurred  in  the  life  of 
Mr.  Roscoe,  when  he  was  called  upon  to  sus- 
tain a  distressing  reverse  of  fortune,  —  to  see  him- 
self and  all  his  family  connections  thrown  at  once 
upon  the  resources  of  their  own  personal  exer- 
tions ;  and  ati.er  the  most  determined  and  anxious 
efforts  to  retrieve  his  affairs,  protracted  to  a 
period  of  upwards  of  four  years,  to  witness  the 
termination  of  them  in  bankruptcy. 

Owing  to  various  circumstances,  amongst 
which  may  be  reckoned  the  investment  of  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  in  landed  and  mining 
property,  much  difficulty  was  experienced  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1815,  by  the  banking- iiouse  in 
which  Mr,  Uoscoe  was  a  partner.  The  opening 
of  the  American  trade  had  been  the  means  of 
creating  a  great  demand  for  capital,  and  this,  co- 
operating with  other  circumstances,  produced  a 
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scarcity  of  cash.  Great  exertions  were  made  in 
the  course  of  the  winter  to  prevent  the  appre- 
hended inconveniences — exertions  which  would 
in  all  probability  have  been  successfnl,  had  not 
the  distrust  of  numerous  creditors  been  excited; 
as  a  natiu'al  consequence  of  which,  large  balances 
were  suddenly  withdrawn  from  the  bank.  This 
circumstance  was  decisive  ;  and  after  struggling 
for  a  few  days,  in  the  hope  of  being  still  able  to 
maintain  their  ground,  the  partners,  on  the  *25th 
of  January,  suspended  their  payments.  This 
event  was  communicated  by  Mr.  Iloscoe  himself 
to  several  of  the  customers  of  the  house ;  and 
amongst  others,  to  his  friend,  Mr.  M'Creery,  in 
the  following  letter :  — 


"  My  dear  Friend, 
'  "  You  will  judge  what  the  state  of  my  mind 
must  be,  when  I  am  compelled  to  announce  to 
you,  that  from  an  unremitting  demand  upon  our 
bank  for  several  days,  we  have  this  day  been 
obliged  to  suspend  our  payments,  in  order  to 
prevent  an  unjust  preference  of  those  who  were 
most  clamorous  in  their  demands. 

"  In  this  distressing  situation  my  sole  con- 
solation is,  that  the  funds  of  the  house  are  suffi- 
ciently/ ample  Jhr  all  demands  upon  m,  if  our 
cretUtors  do  not  by  any  severe  or  hasty  measures 
prevent  us  from  availing  ourselves  of  them,  which 
I  have  reason  to  beUevc  will  not  be  the  case. 
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'*  God  bless  you,  my  dear  old  friend,  in  your 
peaceful  and  laborious  occupation.  May  you  be 
justly  sensible  of  the  blessings  of  your  happy  lot 
in  the  bosom  of  an  affectionate  family,  and  never 
experience  the  unfortunate  fate  and  deej)  anxiety 
of  your  ever  faithful  and  affectionate  friend, 

"  W.  R." 

It  now  became  a  momentous  question,  under 
what  direction  and  in  what  manner  tiie  affairs  of 
the  house  should  be  wound  up.  Contrary  to  the 
advice  of  many  of  his  friends,  who  recommended 
that  he  should  at  once  exonerate  himself  from 
such  a  burden,  Mr.  Roscoe  resolved  that  he 
would,  with  the  consent  of  the  creditors,  under- 
take the  arrangement  of  the  affairs  himself,  A 
general  meeting  of  the  creditors, — a  very  numer- 
ous body,  was  called,  at  which  Mr.  Roscoe 
attended,  and  explained  to  them  at  lengtli  the 
state  of  the  concern.  This  meeting  afforded  a 
striking  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  his 
character  was  held,  the  conclusion  of  his  addreas 
being  attended  with  a  general  applause. 

A  committee  of  seven  gentlemen  was  ap- 
pointed at  this  meeting,  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  concern,  and  to  make  a  report  to  the  cre- 
ditors. After  a  patient  and  minute  investigation, 
and  after  taking  the  opinion  of  skilful  persons 
with  regard  to  the  value  of  the  various  property 
belonging  to  the  partners,  these  gentlemen  re- 
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ported,  that  the  house  wk  wlvent;  and  that, 
ificr  pxpatxt  c£  all  the  debts  of  the  concern, 
^ibere  mold  re^nmlnbnoeer  .^1,144.  The 
'  geaenl  ^^"■"g  of  the  cieditDis  calkd  to  receive 
Aas  report  adt^xed  h ;  and  came  to  this  resolu- 
tioo  ; — "  that  there  were  ttinds  sufficient  to  pay 
an  the  debts,  with  interest.** 

Under  these  circumstaDces  Mr.  Roscoe  rightly 
eoosideted  himself  not  only  justified  in  main- 
taining the  superintendence  oi  his  affiurs,  but 
imperativdy  called  upon  not  to  suffer  the  inter- 
ests of  the  credit(»%  to  be  committed  to  any  other 
hands.  He  immediately  drew  up  and  issued  a 
{dan,  by  which  he  proposed,  that  the  house 
should  be  allowed  six  years  in  the  course  of 
which  period  the  whole  of  the  debts,  witli  in- 
terest, would  be  discharged.  To  this  proposal 
the  assent  of  a  great  majority  of  the  creditors  was 
obtained.  In  taking  this  course,  be  was  well 
aware  of  the  great  responsibilitj'  attending  it, 
and  of  the  harassing  and  distressing  situation  in 
which  it  might  place  him,  but  tlie  hope  of  ulti- 
mately discharging  all  the  demands  upon  the 
bouse,  and  a  firm  conviction  tiiat  he  was  acting 
for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors,  prompted  and 
sustained  him  in  his  resolution.  Writing  to  one 
of  his  friends  at  this  time,  he  says:  — 

"  In  the  present  state  of  things,  it  will  be  long 
before  the  principal  can  be  wholly  paid,  but  the 
greater  part  will  be  discliarged  in  two  or  tliree 
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years ;  and  as  both  principal  and  interest  will 
be  eventually  paid  to  the  very  last  farthing,  I 
hope  our  friends  will  be  satisfied,  and  that  when 
I  am  called  for,  I  may  lay  down  my  bones  to  rest 
in  peace.  In  tlie  mean  time  I  keep  up  my  health 
and  spirits,  and  prepare  myself  to  meet  whatever 
may  be  destined  for  me  with  a  conscience  clear 
of  offence,  and  with  increased  affection  to  those 
long  tried  friends  who  have  accompanied  me  in 
adversity  as  well  as  in  prosperity,  and  amongst 
whom  you  will  ever  be  numbered." 

In  a  letter  to  another  friend,  he  says,  "  I  can- 
not for  a  moment  delay  my  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments for  your  most  affectionate  and  welcome 
letter  received  this  morning,  and  for  tlie  encour- 
aging observations  it  contains,  which,  I  assure 
you,  have  arrived  at  a  time  when  they  are  pecu- 
liarly applicable  and  useful,  as  giving  me  addi- 
tional courage  and  confidence  in  a  line  of  conduct 
from  which  I  have  already  perceived  the  best 
effects ;  and  which,  if  persevered  in,  will  yet,  1 
trust,  before  I  die,  restore  me  in  the  estimation, 
not  only  of  my  dear  and  partial  friends,  but  of 
the  public.  When  I  first  professed  my  resolution 
to  retain  the  management  of  our  concerns,  and 
continue  our  busmess,  it  was  treated,  even  by 
those  tlie  nearest  connected  with  ns,  as  impos- 
sible and  chimerical,  and  1  was  strongly  pressed 
on  all  sides  to  resign  the  affairs  into  otlier  hands, 
if  not  by  the  usual  process  of  law,  at  least  by  a 
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trust  deed.  This  I  resisted,  and  chose  rather  to 
Ihrow  mj-setf"  on  the  good  will  of  the  creditors  at 
bige,  to  explain  matters  to  them  ritra  rocp,  and 
show  them  how  our  interests  were  inseparably 
connected,  than  to  have  our  estates  and  proper^ 
torn  in  pieces — they  deprived  of  a  great  part  of 
our  debtA,  and  lee  of  any  surplus  which  might 
remain  for  ourselves  and  our  families.  More 
unanimity  was,  perhaps,  never  seen  at  such  a 
meeting ;  only  one  person  expressed  his  pri^'ate 
dissent,  and  he  has  since  acceded  to  the  plan 
proposed.  In  the  mean  time  our  bank  has  never 
been  shut  \  we  have  re-established  our  connec- 
tion with  the  very  safe  house  of  Jones,  Loyd, 
&  Co. ;  we  have  fresh  deposits  lodged  with  us, 
and  we  draw  bills  on  our  own  account.  For 
the  purpose  of  separating  this  from  our  former 
concern,  and  of  obtaining  additional  assistance  in 
our  bank,  we  are  negotiating  to  fake  into  part- 
nership a  very  respectable  young  man,  who  was 
brought  up  with  us,  and  on  whose  diligence  and 
integrity  we  Iiavc  a  perfect  reliance.  When  this 
alteration  is  made,  we  have  received  assurances 
&om  many  of  our  friends,  that  they  will  resume 
their  transactions  with  us." 

The  devotion  of  heart  and  mind  with  which 
Mr.  Roscoe  applied  himself  to  the  accomplisli- 
ment  of  the  proposed  plan  of  liquidating  the 
debts  of  the  bank  was  such,  that  neither  by  day 
nor  by  night  was  it  absent  from  his  thoughts. 
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Many  of  the  most  important  arxaTigeraents  for 
the  settlement  of  these  affairs  were  projected  and 
resolved  upon,  as  he  lay  in  tiie  silence  of  night, 
unable  to  sleep.  To  accomplish  this  great  object 
of  his  wishes  seemed  to  be  the  sole  aim  of  his 
Ufe. 

It  was  during  this  season  of  painful  and  almost 
overpowering  exertion  of  mind  and  of  body,  that 
the  following  sonnet  bears  date.  miih 

'■••nn 
"  I  wake,  and  lo  !  the  morning's  earliest  glenm 
Sttiutes  my  eyes.     What  joy  to  many  a  heart 
Its  renovated  lustre  shall  impart ! 
— But  not  to  mine  ;  for  from  its  brightening  beani  '  •  '■  i 
Gladly  would  I  some  intcnniaaion  claim;  .,   „nri 

And,  anxious,  at  its  near  approach  I  start  ^  .-.    « 

Like  one  when  called,  unwilling  to  depart, 
Depressed  his  spirit  and  unnerved  his  frame.        '        ''■ 
— Yes — like  some  wanderer  who  has  lost  hiBW8J',->rt': 
In  life's  rude  paths  I  long  have  gone  astray,       ,  ,fi,,., 
And  for  tlie  future  fear.     0  God  of  love  ! 

What  this  day  may  bring  forth  is  all  lo  me      '       '^"" 
Unknown ;  but  oh  !  where'er  my  course  may  brf='Mfi 
Dtt  thou  my  steps  direct,  my  toils  approve." 

That  Mr.  Roscoe  was,  in  the  end,  unable  to 
accomplish  all  that  he  had  proposed  to  himself, 
was  the  result  of  circumstances  over  which  he 
had  no  control.  The  necessity  of  making  the 
payments  to  the  creditors  by  periodical  instal- 
ments compelled  tJie  partners  to  force  a  sale  of 
their  property  at  times  very  unfavourable  to  such 
transactions, — the  value  of  landed  and  other  pro- 
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pern-  fell,  — sorae  of  the  mines  in  which  they 
were  interested  turned  out  to  be  of  less  value 
than  die  report  of  the  ven'  skilful  person "  by 
vfaom  ther  had  been  examined  had  led  them  to 
believe.  N'otwitbstanding  these  drawbacks,  Mr. 
Roscoe  resolutely  persisted  in  his  endeavours, 
snd,  under  his  directions,  large  payments  were 
ina«,le  to  the  creditors.  That  at  length  he  was 
compelled,  as  will  be  hereafter  stated,  to  sur- 
render the  management  of  his  affairs,  was  a  cir- 
cumstance which  he  uev-er  ceased  to  regret. 

The  intelligence  of  his  failure  was  received 
with  deep  sympathy  by  his  numerous  friends, 
and  some  strenitous  efforts  were  made,  especi- 
ally bv  onef ,  who  had  been  long  and  warmly 
attached  to  him,  to  procure  such  assistance  as 
miglit  enable  the  ho»ise  to  meet  their  engage- 
ments, ami  St  once  to  resume  their  station  in  the 
commerci;il  world.  Those  efforts,  however, 
&iled  of  success  ;  nor  niis  there  such  a  disposition 
e\inced  towanis  him  in  the  town  of  Liverpool, 
as  induced  Mr.  Roscoe  to  hope  for  any  extra- 
noouK  assistance.  Many  commercial  houses  have 
doubtless  been  supported  under  greater  diffi- 
culties 

Anrangst  the  many  consolatory  and  supporting 
communications  which  Mr.  Roscoe  received  at 
tilts  time  from  his  friends,  was  the  tbllowing  most 
Jund  letter  from  Sir  James  Smith  :  — 


'   Mr.  Buildle. 
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"  The  afflicting  letters  I  have  from  my  bro- 
ther and  sister  Martin  so  alarmed  and  over- 
whelmed me  at  first  sight,  that  when  I  read 
them  and  fomid  that  nothing  had  affected  the 
hfe  or  health  of  you  and  Mrs.  Roscoe,  I  could 
bear  any  thing  else.  How  wide  are  the  evils  at- 
tendant on  these  wars,  which  you  will  ever  have 
the  consolation  of  knowing  you  have  done  all 
you  could  to  prevent.  We  have  all  said,  as  you 
know,  that  the  struggle  would  be  when  peace 
came.  I  was  well  aware  that  you  felt  no  trifling 
alarm  or  solicitude  when  I  was  with  you.  It 
the  whole  commercial  world  feels  the  shock,  how 
could  you  iiope  to  avoid  it  ?  You  have  now  to 
experience,  more  than  you  ever  could  in  pros- 
perity, how  extensively  you  are  respected  and 
beloved.  I  feel,  my  honoured  friend,  that  you 
will  rise  above  this  calamity.  And  your  chil- 
dren, to  whom  you  have  imparted  more  precioas 
treasures  than  all  worldly  prosperity  could  be- 
stow, and  which  can  never  be  taken  from  them, 
will  now  find  their  own  strength ;  and  derive 
liappiness,  support,  and  importance,  from  sources 
which  they  could  never  have  been  aware  ofi 
but  for  such  an  event.  I  feel  confident  that 
unexpected  sources  of  comfort  will  present 
themselves ;  and  that,  in  the  common  shock, 
your  character,  your  abilities,  and  your  connec- 
tions must  bear  you  up. 

"  You  will  readily  believe  that  we  and  many 
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odiers  ben  AaH  be  anxkioslj  solicitous  to  hear 
bow  jmi  all  are,  and  bow  things  are  Ukel^r  to 
tan  out.  Ton  eaamat  tefl  at  once.  Do  not 
look  too  nocii  oo  Ae  datfc  sde,  but  lake  time 
to  coaaider  evcrr  tliii^.  I  do  not  ask  you  to 
writer  tiD  you  feel  an  indination  to  do  so.  My 
fanicber  Maztin  will  tdJ  us  bow  e\'ery  thing  goes 
on  ;  you  may  rehr  on  his  tmcbangeahle  respect 
and  esteem.  TTtese,  be  says  in  his  last  letter  to 
B^  are  audi  as  he  cannot  express.  Farewell, 
■7  ever  kwed  and  hoooured  Iriend,  —  recall  us 
most  afiectionately  to  the  remembrance  of  Mrs. 
Roscoe,  and  e%-erf  one  of  your  &mily.  You 
may  be  sure  we  shall  be  e\~er  thinkiDg  o£  you ; 
and  if  1  cannot  hfip  you,  I  know  it  will  be 
soothing  to  be  remembered  by  your  e^-er,  4c." 

To  the  necessity  of  at  once  rendering  a\-aU- 
able  not  only  the  assets  of  the  concern  but  like- 
wise the  prirale  property  of  the  partners,  Mr. 
Roscoe  cheerfiiUy  >ielded,  and  he  resoK'ed  to 
ofitr  to  pubhc  sale,  without  delay,  the  whole  of 
his  personal  effects,  including  his  library-,  pictures, 
and  other  works  of  art,  which  he  had  empk^ed 
himself  in  collecting,  tor  nearly  half  a  century. 
The  loss  of  otlier  portions  of  his  property  occa- 
sioned him,  personally,  little  r^ret,  but  be  could 
not  avoid  regarding  with  some  grief  the  prospect 
of  parting  with  those  literary-  treasures  which 
bad  contributed  so  largely  both  to  hi^  happiness 
and  Ills  lame.     It  was  under  the   influence  of 
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these   feelings    that   the    following   sonnet   was 
written :  — 

"  As  one  who  destined  from  his  friends  to  part 
It^^ets  his  loss,  yet  hopes  again  erewhile 
To  share  their  converse  anil  enjoy  their  smile. 
And  tempers,  as  he  may,  affliction's  dart, — 
Thus,  loved  associates  !  cliiefs  of  elder  art  1 
Teachers  of  wisdom  !  who  could  once  beguile 
My  tedious  hours  and  tighten  every  toil, 
I  now  resign  you  ;  nor  with  fainting  heart — 
For  pass  a  few  short  years,  or  days,  or  hours, 
And  happier  seasons  may  their  dawn  unfold. 
And  ail  your  sacred  fellowship  restore ; 
When  freed  from  earth,  unlimited  its  powers, 
Mind  Ehall  with  mind  direct  communion  hold, 
And  kindred  spirits  meet  to  part  no  more." 

TIlis  sonnet,  which,  unknown  to  Mr.  Roscoe, 
found  its  way  into  the  pubUc  prints,  gave  occa- 
sion to  tlie  following,  wliicii  appeared  soon  after- 
wards in  one  of  the  Liverpool  newspapers  unde^,^ 

>«nr 

^ifto 

Una 
-irtlil 
.(IT 


the  signature  of  Straniera  : 

"  Thou  dost  not  mourn  the  loss  thy  friends  deplore. 

For  thou  from  every  letter'd  page  haat  ta'en 
That  better  part  of  learning's  sacred  store 

Which  lifts  the  soul  above  all  earthly  pain. 
And  bids  it  view,  resign'd,  each  woful  scene 

This  universal  theatre  displays ; 
And  thine  has  le&rn'd  to  breathe  with  brow  sercn^ 

A  calm  farewell  to  friends  of  other  days. 
Proving  the  rich  deposits  they  had  left. 

Oh,  this  has  added  to  thy  former  name. 
Which,  like  thine  own  Lorenzo's,  shall  descend 
To  unborn  ages ;  ne'er  shult  thou  be  reft 

Of  that  bright  rny  shed  from  the  torch  of  fame 
On  learning's  patron,  and  the  artist's  friend." 


[    to 
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A  few  other  poetical  offerings  of  the  same 
kind  appeared,  from  which  the  following  beau- 
tiful sonnet  is  selected  ;  — 

"  Thou  art  not  friendless  now —  thou  on  whose  head 

The  day-star  of  delight  so  long  hatli  shone, 

Friend  of  the  friendless  !  thougli  his  beams  be  gott^ 
And  o'er  thy  path  dark  clouds  may  lower  instead. 
Arm  thy  strong  soul  anew  !  with  Rrmness  tread 

Thy  destined  road,  and  let  thy  manly  breast 

In  the  calm  confidence  of  honour  rest, 
Rich  in  the  only  wealth  it  coveted. 
Live  on  in  hope  !    Seek  thy  pure  treasure  there  — 

Tiere,  where  the  good  man  garners  up  hia  trust; 
And,  if  the  record  of  his  deeds  be  fair. 

Esteems  all  else  but  vanity  and  dust ; 
Content  to  know,  whate'er  the  fate  he  share, 

That  God  appoints  it  still,  and  God  is  just. 

"  E.  T." 

The  labour  of  preparing  for  the  press  the 
catalogues  of  his  collections  was  very  consi- 
derable, and  was  almost  entirely  pertbrmed  by 
Mr.  Roscoe's  own  hand,  while  under  the  pres- 
sure of  innumerable  other  engagements.  He 
felt  anxious  that  the  cire  he  had  formerly  be- 
stowed upon  them  should  not  be  wholly  thrown 
away,  and  that  they  should  bear  a  higher  cha- 
racter than  the  generality  of  mere  sale  catalogues. 
Even  in  form  and  appearance  he  wished  them  to 
be  such  as  might  be  placed  with  credit  on  the 
shelves  of  a  library.  "  1  now,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to 
his  printer,  Mr.  M'Creery,  *'  send  you  the  begin- 
ning of  my  catalogue ;  wliich  I  was  in  hopes  of 
making  more  legible,  but  have  not  had  time,  and 
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am  apprehensive  of  being  too  late.  I  wish  you 
to  set  up  a  sheet  for  me  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  you  printed  a  short  catalogue  of  the  Straw- 
berry Hill  books  —  that  is,  the  title  of  the  book 
in  a  good  sizeable  type,  and  the  annotations,  &c. 
smaller.  As  it  will  contain  many  curious  books, 
I  do  not  mean  it  to  be  a  common  sale  catalogue, 
but  to  make  it  a  neat  small  octavo. 

" '  One  would  not,  sure,  be  ugly  when  one  's  dead.' " 

The  library,  which  had  been  chiefly  collected 
iu  the  earlier  part  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  life  with  a 
view  to  his  historical  studies,  though  not  exten- 
sive when  compared  with  many  private  collec- 
tions in  this  country,  was  particularly  rich  and 
copious  in  some  of  its  departments.  The  classes 
of  Italian  poetry,  Italian  history,  and  modern 
Latin  poetry,  presented  some  very  rare  and, 
valuable  works.  Amongst  the  Italian  poets,  some, 
of  the  early  editions  of  the  works  of  the  Pulci, 
and  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  which  Mr.  Roscoe, 
had  obtained  at  a  trifling  expense,  brought  very 
considerable  sums  of  money.  A  copy  of  the 
Rappregentazione  Sacri,  which  had  cost  him  a  ^ 
few  shillings,  sold  for  thirty  guineas.  The  sc-; 
lection  of  classical  authors  also  was  valuable,  and 
contained  a  considerable  number  of  editiones 
principes.  But  the  most  curious  part  of  the 
collection  was  the  series  of  early  printed  books 
illustrating  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  art  of 
I  2 
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printing.  Amongst  these  were  many  highly 
valuable  and  beautiful  works,  two  of  the  block 
books  executed  before  the  invention  of  move- 
able types,  the  Historia  S.  Johnnnis  and  the 
Biblia  Pauperum,  the  Codex  Psabnorum,  or 
Psalter  of  1459.  printed  by  Fust  and  Schoeffer, 
the  second  book  printed  witli  a  date,  and  of 
which  only  eight  copies  are  known  to  exist ;  a 
beautiful  copy  of  tlie  CathoHcon  printed  by  John 
Guttemberg  at  Mentz  in  l-tGO ;  the  works  of 
Lactantius,  from  the  press  of  Sweynheyii  and 
Pannartz,  the  first  book  printed  in  Italy,  and  of 
Buch  rarity,  that,  when  tlie  celebrated  biblio- 
grapher De  Bure  wrote,  there  was  only  one  copy 
known  in  France ;  the  liationnle  Divinormn 
Officiorum  of  Durandus  by  Fust  and  Gernzheym, 
the  third  printed  book  known  with  a  date ;  be- 
sides, a  variety  of  other  books  from  the  presses 
of  Italy,  Germany,  and  England,  previous  to  the 
year  1500.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  catalogue 
a  list  is  given  of  the  printers  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  whose  productions  appear  in  tlie  col- 
lection, with  the  years  in  which  they  began  to 
print,  and  also  a  list  of  the  editions  of  works 
io  the  library  omitted  by  Panzer  in  Iiis  Aiuiahji 
Typographici, — a  proof  of  tlieir  great  rarity. 
To  this  list  Mr.  Roscoe  has  added  the  following 
note :  — 

"  The    '  Annales    Typographic!'    of    Panzer 
consist  of  two  parts :  tlie  first,  in  five  volumes. 
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extending  from  the  origin  of  the  art  of  printing 
to  the  year  1500  inchisive :  the  second,  in  six 
volumes,  from  tlie  year  1500  to  the  year  1536 
inclusive ;  and  are  intended  to  comprehend  a 
descriptive  account -of  every  edition  published 
within  those  periods.  When  it  is  considered 
that  this  great  work  is  the  production  of  a  single 
individual,  it  will  be  thought  mucli  more  sur- 
prising that,  on  its  first  publicatiori,  it  sliould  be 
found  so  nearly  complete  as  it  now  appears,  than 
that  some  editions,  comparatively  very  few  ih 
number,  should  be  omitted.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
with  a  view  of  censuring  its  defects,  but  as  a 
homage  to  its  merits,  tlmt  the-  following  britf 
list  is  given ;  which  it  is  hoped  may  set  an  ex- 
ample to  those  who  have  to  examine  and  arrange 
more  extensive  collections,  and  contribute,  on 
some  future  occasion,  to  render  still  more  perfect 
the  great  work  already  so  far  advanced." 

In  addition  to  the  printed  books  the  library 
also  contained  a  small  collection  of  manuscripts, 
the  principal  of  which  were  two  copies  of  the 
Sacred  Writings  executed  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  first  of 
these  was  highly  decorated  with  historical  de- 
signs by  some  artists  of  the  school  of  Grotto, 
and  had  been  presented  to  one  of  the  supreme 
pontiflTs.  It  is  described  in  the  catalogue  as 
"  certainly  one  of  the  finest  and  most  highly 
ornamented  manuscripts  of  the  Sacred  Writings 
I  3 
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.which  has  been   handed  down    to   the  present 
times." 

The  sale  was  attended  by  all  the  principal 
collectors  of  books  in    the    country,   either  in 
iperson  or  by  their  agents,  and  the  prices  ob- 
itaiiied  were  such  as  fully  to  satisfy  Mr.  Roscoe's 
.expectations.     Lord  Spencer,  Mr.  Heber,  and 
[  ipttier  distinguished  bibliographers,  were  frequent 
'  iHircbasers;  and  at  the  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Koscoe,  a  considerable  number  of  books  were 
bought    on  behalf  of  Mr.  Coke,  as   necessary 
.•dditions  to  the  valuable  library  at  Holkham. 
'  -jAmongst  others  the  splendid  mannscript  of  the 
Bible  was  piu-chased  for  the  sum  of  "-200  guineas, 
aud  deposited  at  Holkiiam,  where  it  forms  a  dis- 
tinguished  ornament  even  of  that  inestimable 
collection  of  manuscripts. 

At  this  sale  the  library  of  Mr.  Roscoe  was 
oflered  entire  to  llie  public,  witli  the  exception 
iOf  a  number  of  presentation  copies  of  different 
IWorks,  which,  after  a  valuation  had  been  put 
upon  them,  Mr.  Roscoe  retained,  judging  it 
ungrateful  and  improper  to  ilispose  of  these 
gitK  while  it  was  in  iiis  powei-  to  prevent  the 
m\c  of  tliem.  These,  of  course,  formed  a  small 
aiul  very  miscellaneous  collection,  of  little  use 
to  him,  unless  to  remind  him  of  those  pleasant 
literary  awK-iutions  of  whicli  they  were  the 
iwkcn."  Anv  other  reservations  he  resolutely 
KIWhI  to  make,  mul  gave  strict  directions  I 
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not  a  single  volume  should  be  bought  in  for  liis 
use. 

"  The  books  in  the  catalogue,"  he  says,  iirii 
letter  to  Mr.  M'Creerj',  "  (with  some  tliat  are 
omitted  by  mistake,  which  will  form  nearly  an 
additional  day's  sale,)  comprise  my  entire  library, 
without  reserve,  as  may  be  seen  by  tlie  books 
•mentioned  in  the  catalogue.  All  that  I  keep 
out  are  such  books  as  have  been  given  vie  by 
my  friends,  and  these  I  shall  not  part  with  until 
my  grasp  is  relaxed  by  death  or  the  taw.  The 
Press  shall  still  continue  to  remind  me  of  long 
tried  friendship,  and  of  the  happy  hours  I  have 
passed  with  its  author." 

But  while  he  was  thus  himself  steadily  re- 
solved to  part  with  those  "  loved  associates," 
Uiose  "  teachers  of  wisdom,"  over  whose  pages 
he  bad  spent  some  of  the  happiest  hours  of  his 
life,  a  few  of  his  friends  who  loved  and  ad- 
mired him,  and  who  were  unwiUing  to  see  him 
deprived  of  the  literary  ti'easures  he  so  well 
knew  how  to  employ,  consulted  together  on  the 
best  means  of  preserving  them  to  him.  Appli- 
cation was  made  by  them  to  a  small  number 
of  other  gentlemen,  and  a  sum  of  money  was 
with  ease  raised,  sufficient,  as  it  was  supposed, 
to  purchase  all  the  useful  part  of  the  library. 
This  fund  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Bv.  William  .Shepherd,  whose  long  friendship 
1  literary  intercourse  with  Mr.  Koscoe  well 
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'qualified  him  to  select  the  works  which  would 
be  most  likely  to  prove  useful  and  acceptable  to 
him.  This  task  he  performed  with  the  judg- 
ment whicli  might  have  been  expected  from 
him,  tlie  selection  being  confined  chiefly  to 
\vOrks  relating  to  the  literary  history  of  Italy, 
,  and  the  biography  of  tlie  Medici. 

Until  alter  the  sale  Mr.  Roscoe  was  not  made 
acquainted  with  the  intention  of  his  friends ; 
which,  with  the  particulars  of  the  purchases, 
was  then  communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Shep- 
herd in  the  following  letter :  —  /t 

"  My  dear  Sir,  ■'  ■' 

"  In  the  general  sympathy  excited  by  the 
untoward  events  which  darkened  your  prospects 
at  the  commencement  of  this  year,  the  idea  of 
the  dispersion  of  your  library  was  a  subject  of 
painful  contemplation  to  many  of  your  friends, 
i  By  some  of  these,  plans  were  suggested  to  me 
.  for  the  retaining  of  it  in  your  possession,  tlie  dis- 
cussion of  which,  I  well  knew,  you  would  not, 
were  you  apprised  of  them,  allow  to  be  for  a 
moment  entertained.  An  arrangement  was, 
however,  proposed  which  met  with  my  concur- 
rence, and  in  the  promoting  of  which,  though 
well  knowing  the  various  responsibility  which  I 
took  upon  myself,  I  have  ventured  to  act.  At 
llie  tyirnest  solicitiition  of  a  select  few  of  your 
most  intimate  acquaintances,  I  marked  ui  your 
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catalogue  such  books  as  I  knew  would  be  of 
most  essential  importance  in  the  correction  of 
your  standard  works,  which  have  so  justly  ob- 
tained for  their  antlior  so  large  a  meed  of  ap- 
plause. Of  the  volumes  thus  marked,  the  greater 
number  have,  by  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr.  J. 
B.  Yates,  been  purchased  for  the  individuals  in 
question,  who,  by  my  medium,  most  repectflilly 
request  that  you  will  make  use  of  them  in  the 
prosecution  of  your  favourite  studies,  till,  under 
better  auspices,  you  may  be  enabled  to  re-acquire 
or  to  replace  them." 

To  this  letter  Mr.  Roscoe  made  the  following 
reply :  — 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

*'  I  know  not  how  to  express  to  you  the  va- 
rious sensations  to  which  your  letter  and  its  in- 
closures  have  given  rise  in  my  mind.  From  the 
moment  that  it  became  necessary  to  dispose  of 
my  library,  I  resolved,  as  I  believe  I  informed 
you,  not  to  repurchase  any  part  of  it  on  my  own 
account ;  and  accordingly  not  a  single  book  was 
to  my  knowledge  bouglit  for  me  :  those  bid  for 
in  the  name  of  Mr.  Coke  being  for  his  library 
at  Holkham,  although,  by  his  permission,  I  re- 
tain for  the  present  such  of  them  as  appear  to 
be  necessary  in  tiie  arrangement  of  his  valuable 
manuscripts. 

"  Judge,  then,  of  my  surprise  on  finding  what 
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had  been  done,  and  of  the  difficulties  I  feel  in 
availing  myself  of  the  liberality  of  my  friends  iu 
the  manner  I  am  sure  they  would  wish.  Be 
assured,  my  dear  Sir,  no  one  can  be  more  deeply 
sensible  tJian  myself  of  the  motives  which  gave 
rise  to  this  measure,  and  of  the  delicacy  Mfith 
which  it  has  been  conducted ;  and  if  I  cannot 
exactly  conform  to  the  terms  proposed,  1  trust 
I  shall  be  allowed  to  receive  the  kindness  in- 
tended me  in  a  manner  less  troublesome  to  my 
friends,  and  more  satisfactory  to  myself  I  am 
aware  that  when  my  library  was  iirst  advertised, 
apprehensions  were  entertained  that  our  proposed 
arrangements  might  not  be  accomplished  ;  aod 
that  this  measure  was  intended  to  prevent  my 
being  entirely  deprived  of  those  literary  treasures 
which  had  constituted  so  great  a  portion  of  my 
fa^piness.  Had  such  an  event  unfortunately 
occurred,  I  should  most  gratefully  have  acc^ted 
their  friendly  assistance  ;  but  tiie  aspect  of  our 
at&irs  is  now  more  tavourable,  the  sale  of  my 
property  has  been  made  imder  my  own  direc- 
tions, and  if  those  distinguished  and  ever  re- 
spected friends,  to  whose  timely  and  considerate 
assistance  I  owe  the  most  heartfelt  obligations, 
will  permit  me  to  a^-ail  myself  of  the  alternative 
mentioned  in  your  letter,  and  rcpurcliase  the 
works  bought  for  my  use,  it  will  relieve  me  from 
my  present  anxiety,  and  infinitely  add  to  the 
ubiigutions  1  already  feel.     In  this  point  of  view 
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I  shall  think  myself  fortunate  that  such  a  mea- 
sure has  been  resorted  to  ;  the  books  purchased 
(as  might  be  expected  from  tlieir  being  chosen 
by  the  long  and  confidential  associate  of  my 
studies)  being  selected  with  the  greatest  judg- 
ment, and  such  as  I  should,  for  the  most  part, 
certainly  have  retained,  Iiad  I  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  the  character  of  the  sale  that  the 
entire  library  should  be  offered  to  the  pubhc. 
May  I  beg  you,  my  dear  friend,  to  communicate 
this  my  request  to  your  constituents,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  assure  them,  not  only  of  my  warm- 
est gratitude,  but  of  the  satisfaction  I  must  ever 
feel  in  the  reflection,  that,  on  such  an  occasion, 
I  have  been  honoured  by  so  distiiiguislied  a 
proof  of  tlie  approbation  of  those,  who,  by  their 
former  kindness  and  friendship,  had  entitled 
themselves  to  my  highest  esteem,  affection,  and 
respect. 

"  I  am  always,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  Most  faithfully  yours, 
-J'  "  W.  RoscoE." 

-ii    >■, 

To  the  request  thus  pressingly  urged  upon 
them  Mr.  Roscoe's  friends  yielded,  and  the 
contributions  wliich  they  had  so  generously 
made  for  his  service  were  returned  to  them. 
But  the  remnant  of  his  library,  which  seemed 
to  be  again  within  his  power,  he  was  unable 
to    retain ;    and   his    friend    Mr.  'William  Ilatli- 
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bOne,  assisted  by  a  very  few  other  indi\'iduals, 
having  become  the  purchaser  of  the  books,  liber- 
ally presented  them  to  the  library  of  the  Athe- 
na'um  at  Liverpool,  where  tliey  are  preserved  as 
a  separate  collection." 

•  Extract  from  the  Books  of  Proceedings  of  the  Athe- 

"  The  following  letter  being  read  to  the  Committee  by  the 
President: — 

"  '  Liverpool,  29th  August,  1817. 
" '  Dear  Sir, 
" '  I  am  requested  by  a  few  friends  of  Mr.  Roacoc  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Athenteum  the  booka  of  which  1  enclose  a  cata- 
logue; reserving  to  him,  during  his  lifetiniei  their  use,  and 
removal  from  the  library,  whenever  he  may  have  occasion 
for  them. 

"  <  Mr.  Roscoe's  friends  are  desirous  thus  to  record  their 
high  respect  for  his  talents,  and  their  gratitude  for  the  vir- 
tuous and  indefatigable  application  of  them  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  intellectual  character  of  the  town  of  Liverpool. 

" '  May  I  trouble  you  to  communicate  the  substance  of  tbu 
letter,  and  its  confirmation,  to  Mr.  Roscoe. 
" '  Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

"  '  With  very  sincere  respect, 

" '  Your  obliged  and  faithful 
_^,,,  ,  '"  William  Rathbonb. 

%^atbe  Kev.  Jonathan  BroolcB, 
"*  President  of  the  AtheniEum.' 

"  Resolved, 
"  That  it  be  recorded  in  the  Minutes  of  this  Institution,  and 
tliat  the  President  be  requested  to  express  to  Mr.  Rathbone, 
the  high  and  grateful  sense  which  the  Committee  entertain 
of  the  splendid  present  which  nccom|iunied  it;  at  the  same 
liaw  espTttoting  their  warmest  concurrence  in  the  sentimenis 
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The  sale  of  the  prints  took  place  immediately 
after  that  of  the  lihrary,  and  occupied  eleven 

of  respect  and  obligation  to  Mr.  Roscoe's  literary  talents,  and 
Ihe  credit  they  have  reflecled  on  the  town  of  Livcr|M>oI. 

"  That  Mr.  Rathbone  be  requested  to  communicate  to  the 
Committee  the  names  of  the  individuals  who  have  presented 
this  munificent  donation  ;  and  tbat  a  bookcase  be  prepared, 
in  which  they  may  be  separately  arronged,  and  on  which  the 
mode  of  receiving  them  may  be  recorded. 

"  That  Mr.  Roscoe  be  informed  of  the  amount  and  con- 
ditioDs  under  which  this  donation  has  been  made. 


"At  a  monthly  meeting  of  the  Committee,  held  October  13. 
1817,  Rev.  Jonathan  Brooks  in  the  chair,  the  following 
letter  received  from  Mr.  Roscoe  was  laid  before  Ihe  Cofiii-' 
mittee,  and  ordered  to  be  entered  in  their  Miiiutee  i—r  ^,. 

■I 'I  itit 
'"Dear  Sir,  '     "" 

»  '  1  have  to  request  you  will  receive  my  sincere  admow- 
ledgments,  and  communicate  the  same  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Athenasum,  for  the  honour  they  have  done  me  in  the  or- 
TSngementB  made  respecting  the  books  which  some  of  my 
friends  have  had  the  liberality  to  present  to  the  library  of  that 
institution,  and  for  the  obliging  terms  in  which  such  inform- 
ation has  been  communicated  to  me. 

" '  In  being  enabled  to  avail  myself  of  the  use  of  these 
books  in  common  with  the  other  proprietors,  I  shall  feel  my- 
self as  fully  accommodated  as  if  they  were  under  my  own 
roof,  whilst  at  the  same  lime  they  will,  I  trust,  be  of  more 
general  benefit  than  while  they  were  in  the  possession  of  an 
individual. 

"  '  In  addition,  however,  to  the  favour  already  conferred 
on  me,  1  must  request  the  Committee  will  allow  me  to  add 
to  the  collection  a  few  books,  of  which  a  minute  is  enclosed, 
and  which  1  nm  desirous  should  be  preserved  in  the  Athe- 
n«um,  no  less  as  an  honour  to  myself  than  as  a  memorial  of 
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days.  The  coUection,  which  was  sold  in  1352 
lots,  and  which  produced  1915L  U.,  was  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Roscoe  himself:  — 


my  regard  for  that  Institution,  and  of  my  respect  and  esteem 
for  its  members. 

'"I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
'"Dear  Sir, 
" '  Your  very  faithful  and  obliged  servant, 

" '  W,  Roscoe. 
«  '  Liverpool,  6lh  Sept.  I8I7. 

"'To  the  Hev. Jonathan  Brooks, 
"  '  President  of  the  Atlienieum.' 


«  Poesie  del  Mognifico  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  tratte  da  Testi  a 

peana  della  Libreria. 
"  Mediceo  -  Lauren  tiano.  4to.    Liverpool.  1795. 
"  Canzoni  Toscane,  da  J.  T.  Mathiaa.  4to,    Lond.  1805. 
"The  Life  of  Lorenzo  de' Medici,  by  W.  Roscoe.  8vo.  4  vols, 

Basil.  1799. 
"  WUhelm  Hoscoe's  Lorenz  von  Medici,  aus  den  Englisihen 

von  Kurtz  Sprengel.  Svo.    Berlin.  1797. 
"  Vie  de  Laurent  de  Medicis,  traduile  de  I' Anglais  dc  Williani 

Roscoe,  par  Francois  Thurot.  8vo.  2lom.  Paris,  I'anviii. 
"  Occasional  TracU  on  the  War.  Svo.    London.  1810. 
"  The  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  the  Tenth.    4  vols.  4to. 

Liverpool.    1805,    On  French  paper,  of  which  only  six 

copies  were  printed. 

"  Refiolvvd, 
*'  That  n  letter  be  returned  to  Mr.  Roscoe  by  the  Pre- 
sident, conmiunicating  the  thanks  of  the  Commtttee  C 
very  iraluabic  present." 
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"  The  prints  and  etchings  comprise, — • 

"A  series  of  prints  from  the  works  of  the  Greek 
and  ItaUan  painters,  illustrative  of  the  pro- 
gress of  painting  in  Italy,  from  the  earliest  to 
the  later  ages. 

"  A  series  of  prints,  illustrative  of  the  progress 
of  engraving  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  Flanders  : 
including  choice  specimens  of  every  artist  of 
eminence,  from  tJie  earliest  period  to  Agos- 
tino  Caracci,  m  the  Italian  school ;  and  from 
Francis  Stoss  to  Edelinck,  in  the  German  and 
Flemish. 

"  A  highly  valuable  collection  of  etchings,  by 
the  Italian  painters,  consisting  of  the  works  of 
the  most  eminent  masters,  who  have  etched 
their  own  designs,  from  Parmigiano  to  Carlo 
Maratti.  Of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  painters 
in  various  walks  of  history,  landscape,  cattle, 
drolls,  and  interiors  ;  and  of  the  French  school, 
including  fine  examples  of  Claude,  Callot, 
Gaspar  Poussin,  Sebastian  Bourdon,  &c. 

"  An  assemblage  of  tine  prints,  atler  Kubens,  by 
the  most  celebrated  engravers  of  his  time. 
Choice  impressions  of  the  Vandyke  heads. 
Several  fine  works  of  Rembrandt  and  his  school. 
Hare  specimens  of  wood  and  chiaro-acuro 
prints,  by  the  Italian  and  German  masters. 
Engravings  from  antique  busts  and  statues, — ■ 
a  few  select  books  of  prints,"  &c. 


Perhaps  the  most  curious  and,  indeed,  the 
moat  higlily  prized  portion  of  these  collections 
was  the  series  of  original  drawings  and  pictures, 
in  the  procuring  of  which  Mr.  Koscoe  had  taken 
the  greatest  delight.  He  has,  himself,  explained, 
in  the  advertisement  to  the  catalogue,  the  nature 
and   alue  of  this  part  of  his  collection. 

"  The  following  works,  as  well  as  those  com- 
prised in  tlie  two  former  catalogues,  have  been 
collected  during  a  series  of  years,  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating,  by  a  reference  to  original 
and  authentic  sources,  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  arts  in  modern  times,  as  well  in  Germany 
and  Flanders  as  in  Italy.     They  are,  therefore, 
^^^^^L     not  wholly  to   be  judged  of  by  their  positive 
^^^^1     merits,  but  by  a  reference  to  the  age  in  which 
^^^^1     they  were  produced.     Their  value  chiefly  de- 
^^^^1    pends  upon  their  authenticity,  and  the  light  tliey 
^^^^H     throw  on  the  history  of  the  arts;   yet,  as  they 
^^^^H     extend  beyond  the  splendid  era  of  1^00,  there 
^^^^^1     will  be  found  several  productions  of  a  higher 
^^^^H    class,  which  may  be  ranked  amongst  the  chefii' 
^^^^^1     d^cBUvre  of  niodcni  skill. 

^^^^H  "  With  regard  to  the  originality  of  the  draw- 
^^^^1  tngs,  which  form  the  6rst  part  of  the  following 
^^^^H  catalogue,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  as 
^^^^H  sucli  productions  were  for  the  most  part  intended 
^^^^H  only  fur  the  use  of  the  artist  in  iiis  more  finished 
^^^^^  compositions,  and  not  like  etchings  or  engravings 
^  for    publication,    lie    has    seldom   authenticated 
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them  either  by  his  name  or  mark.  Thia  defi- 
ciency has,  tlierefore,  been  supplied  in  genera!, ' 
either  by  the  friends  and  contemporaries  of  the' 
artist,  or  by  tiie  persons  into  whose  hands  they 
have  in  subsequent  times  happened  to  fall,  and' 
who  have  endeavoured  to  assign  each  piece  to 
its  proper  master;  at  the  same  time,  frequently 
adding  some  note  or  mark,  distinguishing  the 
drawing  as  having  formed  a  part  of  some  parti- 
cular collection.  The  authenticity  of  such  draw- 
ings may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  sanctioned 
by  the  tlifferent  persons  to  whom  they  have 
saccessively  belonged,  and  whose  autographs  or 
marks  tliey  bear;  amongst  whom  may  be  enu- 
merated the  celebrated  painters,  Georgio  Vasari, 
and  Benedetto  Luti,  together  with  the  Duke  of 
Modena,  Padre  Resta,  and  many  others  in  Italy; 
M.  Crozat,  M.  Marriette,  and  others  in  France ; 
many  collectors  in  Holland  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  King  Charles  I.,  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 
Sir  Peter  Lely,  Martin  Folkes,  Esq.,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Mr.  Barnard,  and  several  others  in 
this  kingdom  ;  and  particularly  that  very  worthy 
man  and  excellent  connoisseur,  Jonathan  Ri- 
chardson, who  formed  the  finest  collection  of 
drawings  ever  brought  together  in  this  country.' 
Thus,  these  works  have  been  received  as  authen- 
tic, and  have  passed  from  one  cabinet  to  anothtjr 
from  the  rise  of  art  to  the  present  day;  and  in 
VOL.  II.  K  ' 
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this  State,  a  great  part  of  the  following  collection 
is  now  brought  before  the  public. 

"  Hopes  had  been  indulged  by  the  present 
possessor,  tliat  the  works  of  literature  and  art 
included  in  this  and  tlie  two  preceding  cata- 
logues, might  have  formed  the  basis  of  a  more 
extensive  collection,  and  have  been  rendered 
subservient  to  some  object  of  public  utility ; 
but  the  circumstances  of  the  times  are  not  fa- 
vourable to  his  views,  and  they  are  now,  there- 
fore, offered  to  the  public  in  detail,  and  wttliout 
reserve.  The  catalogues  may  serve,  however, 
to  give  an  idea  of  tlie  entire  collection  when  the 
works  that  compose  it  are  again  dispersed." 

The  drawings,  consisting  of  GlO  lots,  and  the 
paintings  of  150,  produced  at  tlie  sale  the  sum 
of  2825/.  19*. 

The  most  remarkable  and  valuable  picture  in 
the  collection  wa.s  a  portrait  of  Leo  X.,  witli  his 
cousin,  the  Cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici  and  his 
nephew,  tlie  Cardinal  de'  Rossi.  Of  the  history 
of  this  painting  Mr.  Roscoe  has  given  the  fol- 
lowing account  ;  — 

"  Vasari  relates,  that  when  Federigo,  Duke  of 
Mantua,  passed  through  Florence,  to  pay  his 
respects  to  Clement  VII.,  he  saw  in  the  palace 
of  the  Medici  the  portrait  of  Leo  X.,  with  the 
Cardinals  Giulio  de'  Medici  and  Rossi,  with 
which  he  was  so  highly  pleased,  that  on  his  ar- 
rival at  Rome,  be  requested  it  as  a  gift  from  tlie 
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Pope,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Medici 
tamily,  and  one  of  the  persons  represented  in 
the  picture.  The  Pontiff  generously  complied 
with  his  wislies,  and  directions  were  accordingly 
sent  to  Ottaviano  de*  Medici,  at  Florence,  to 
forward  tlie  picture  to  Mantua ;  but  he,  being 
unwilling  that  the  family  should  be  deprived  of 
such  a  treasure,  sent  to  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and 
requested  him  to  copy  it,  which  he  did  with  such 
success,  that  Ottaviano  himself  could  not  dis- 
tinguish the  copy  from  the  original  j  concealing, 
therefore,  the  picture  of  Raffaelle,  he  sent  to 
Mantua  that  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  witli  which 
the  Duke  was  perfectly  satisfied,  and  even 
Giulio  Romano,  the  favourite  pupil  of  Raffaelle, 
who  was  then  resident  at  Mantua,  was  not 
aware  of  the  deception. 

"  In  this  error  they  might  have  remained,  had 
not  a  singular  incident  led  to  an  explanation. 
Vaaari,  then  a  young  and  rising  artist,  desirous 
of  forming  an  acquaintance  with  Giulio  Romano, 
paid  a  visit  to  Mantua,  where  he  was  received 
with  great  civility  by  Giulio,  who,  after  grati- 
fying him  with  a  sight  of  the  works  of  art  which 
the  city  afforded,  at  length  exhibited  to  him  the 
picture  of  Raffaelle,  as  the  gieatest  ornament  of 
the  place.  'A  beautifnl  work!'  cried  Vasari, 
'  but  not  by  the  hand  of  Raffaelle.'  —  '  How 
so  ? '  said  Giulio.  '  Is  it  possible  I  shoidd  not  re- 
cognise the  touches  of  my  own  pencil  upon  it  ?' 
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—  *  Yoli  are  mistaken,'  replied  Vasari :  *  this 
picture  is  the  work  of  Andrea  del  Sarto' 
(under  whom  Vasari  had  studied  at  the  time  the 
copy  was  made)  ;  '  and  as  a  proof  of  it,  there  id 
a  mark  on  it  which  I  will  show  you.  The 
picture  was  accordingly  taken  down,  and  the 
maik  mentioned  by  Vasari  discovered ;  upon 
which  Giulio  declared,  '  that  he  valued  the 
copy  no  less  than  the  picture  of  KafMielle  him- 
self; nay,'  added  he,  '  even  more,  because  it  is 
incredible  that  one  painter  should  so  perti;ctly 
imitate  the  manner  of  another.' 

"  In  consequence  of  this  artifice  the  picture 
of  Raffaelle  remained  at  Florence,  till  it  was 
carried  away  a  few  years  since  to  ornament  the 
immense  collection  of  the  Louvre  ;  that  of  An- 
drea del  Sarto  afterwards  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  from  which  city 
it  was  transferred  to  Naples,  and  formed  a  part 
of  tlie  royal  collection  at  Capo  di  Monte,  where 
it  remained  till  that  collection  was  dispersed  by 
the  revolutionary  troubles,  and  is  presumed  to 
have  found  its  way,  in  common  with  many  other 
pictures  from  the  same  collection,  into  this  coun- 
try, where  it  became  the  property  of  a  respectable 
dealer  in  London,  who  never  would  part  with  it 
in  his  lifetime,  but  after  whose  death  it  was 
purchased  by  its  present  possessor. 

"  During  the  time  these  pictures  were  in 
Italy,  they  were  the  tieqiient    subject  of  com- 
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puison  and  criticism,     Richardson,   in  his  ac- 
count of  theworks  of  art  in  Italy,  (vol.  iii.  p.G65.) 
says,     there   are   who    pretend    that    the    copy 
is  preferable  to  the  original,  but  to  judge  pro- 
perly it  would  be  requisite  to  see  them  together. 
He  prefers  the  original,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
doubts  whether  he  may  not  be  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  Raifaellc.     The  prelate  Bottari,  the 
learned  editor  and  annotator  of  Vasari's  Lives  of 
the  Painters,  relates,  that  by  particular  favoiu-  he 
obtained  a  sight  of  the  picture  at  Naples,  (about 
the  year  1756,)  and  returned  twice  to  examine 
it,    but   could    not   obtain    permission    to   take 
it  out    of  the   frame.     '  I    can  however    say,' 
adds  he,  *  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  stupen- 
dous pictures  I  have  ever  seen,    and     appears 
pot  to  liave  been  painted  more  tlian  six  months. 
1  I  have    fresh    in  my  memory    the    original  of 
I  Bafiaelle,   which  I  saw  not  many  years  since, 
[■and  I  aver  that,  setting  aside  the  names  of  the 
I  painters,  and  the  knowledge  of  tlie  facts,  many 
I  good  judges  would  take  tlie  copy  in  preference 
,  tp  the  original,  which  is  now  turned  rather  black; 
t  whilst  the  copy,   besides  its  freshness,  is  more 
soft  and  flesliy  than  the  original.'     In  his  notes 
the    Letterc    Pittoriche    (of  which    he  was 
also  the  editor),  Bottari  repeats  his  observations 
on  these  two  pictures ;   '  L'  originale  di  questo 
quadro    (di  Raffaelle)    e  nel  Palazzo  de'  Pitti ; 
I  e  la  copia    d'  Andrea  6  presso  S.  M.  Re  di  Na- 
K  3 
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Capo  di  Monte,  that  tills  was  the  tdeDtical  ] 
ture,  and  several  peculiarities  being  pointed  out, 
which  appeared  too  striking  to  be  mistaken,  he 
had,  about  two  years  since,  the  picture  taken 
out  of  the  frame,  in  the  presence  of  some  of 
his  friends,  when,  on  the  left  edge  of  the  pannel, 
which  is  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick, 
the  remains  of  the  inscription  were  still  visible. 
This  inscription  was  much  obHterated,  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  judgment  that  could  be 
formed  of  it,  had  been  composed  of  the  letters 
Andrea.     F.  P. 

probably  followed  by  the  date  of  the  year, 
which  was,  however,  quite  illegible. 

"  The  coincidence  of  this  fact  with  tlie  relation 
of  Vasari  and  the  tradition  of  Gabbiani,  was 
considered  by  the  parties  present  as  a  sufficient 
evidence  of  this  being  the  identical  picture  of 
Andrea  del  Sarto. 

"  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  from  the  en- 
quiries tliat  have  been  made,  it  does  not  appear 
tliat  the  picture  of  Andrea  is  now  either  at 
Naples  or  Palermo,  to  which  latter  place  a  great 
part  of  the  collection  at  Capo  di  Monte  had 
been  removed  before  the  French  obtained  pos- 
session of  Naples." 

Another  picture  to  which  Mr.  Iloscoe  attached 
a  very  high  value,  was  tliat  of  tlie  Madonna  and 
Child,  by  Ghirlandajo,  with  a  frieze  by  Michel- 
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agnolo,  mentioned  in  a  letter  to  Sir  J.  £.  Smith, 
given  in  a  preceding  page.  But  perhaps  the 
most  striking  picture  in  tJie  collection  was  a 
Head  of  Christ,  by  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  a  com- 
position of  the  noblest  conception,  and  full  of  the 
deepest  feeling.  These  three  pictures,  certainly 
the  Bowel's  of  the  collection,  were  purchased  by 
Mn  Coke,  and  now  adorn  the  walls  of  Holkham. 
Many  of  the  best  productions  of  Fuseli's 
pencil  were  found  in  the  collection.  Some  of 
these  Iiad  been  painted  at  Mr.  Roscoe's  request, 
and  amongst  others,  a  large  painting  represent- 
ing the  Death  of  Lorenzo  de'  N[edici.  On 
commencing  this  picture,  Fuseli  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  Mr.  Roscoe:  — 

"  You  will  perceive  by  this  short  quotation, 
that  I  have  been  looking  into  your  tenth  chap- 
ter, which  contflins  the  event  of  the  subject  you 
propose  to  me  for  the  chimney-piece  of  your 
dining-room,  and  which  I  think  a  very  good 
one.  The  figures,  half  lengths,  on  a  canvass  of 
6  feet  by  4^  or  5.  A  Guercino  size,  I  suppose. 
Not  an  upright  posture.  Lorenzo,  Politiano, 
Pico.  The  most  striking,  and,  for  a  painter, 
the  most  expressive  moment  of  this  scene  ap- 
pears to  me  that,  when  Lorenzo,  grasping  the 
hands  of  his  friend,  steadfastly  regards  him ; 
whilst  Politiano,  to  conceal  his  emotion  and 
tearx,  turns  his  face  aside.  But  at  that  moment 
Pico  was  not  yet  arrived ;  a  circumstance,  how- 
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ever,  which,  1  think,  need  not  be  r^arded ;  i 
his  presence,  both  for  expression  and  compo*  i 
sition   appears,  if  not  indispensably  necessary^ 
highly  important.     And  tlnnking  tliat  you  will  I 
agree  witli  me  in  this,  I  wish  to  know  if  yoi^  j 
are  possessed  of  good  and  authentic  heads  of 
either,  at  least  of  Pico ;  as  tlie  profile  of  Poll« 
tiano,  in  your  book,  may  perhaps  answer.     The 
whole,  with  its  chiaro-scuro,  is  arranged  in  my 
head,  and  I  sliall,  in  a  little  time,  set  about  it; 
but  I  would  rather  decline  sending  you  a  sketch,' 
as  they  always  raise  expectations  which  no  pic- 
ture can  answer  ;  the  firstlijigs  of  my  hand  shall 
be  on  the  canvass,   as   in  the  Cardinal  which 
Shepherd  has  j  to  whom  I  beg  you  will  remem- 
ber  me." 

In  consequence  of  tliis  letter,  some  prints  andi 
medals  of  Lorenzo  and  his  contemporaries  were 
sent  to  Fuseh,  whose  observations  upon  them: 
are  contained  in  the  following  letter  :  — 

"  I  take  the  opportunity  of  Mr.  Johnson's 
return  to  Liverpool,  to  inform  you  that  I  am 
not  only  alive,  but  alive  for  you, — whether  it  be 
life  to  any  purpose  for  myself  or  you,  which  in' 
this  case  is  nearly  the  same  thing,  you  will  be 
able  to  tell,  I  hope,  before  the  middle  of  nexti 
month.  Tiie  conception  of  the  moment  remains 
unaltered,  the  same  I  had  at  first. 

"  '  Piobbe,'  says  Dante, '  nell'  alta  phantasia  j ' 
—  •  AUuxit  nobis,'  says  Vitellius.     Tlie  business 
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vhich  remains  now,  is  to  make  the  execution 
c<nTespond  ;  and,  what  of  all  others  is  the  most 
difficult  thing  in  art,  to  give  the  last  deciding 
touches  with  felicity.  It  has  been  matter  of 
some  perplexity  to  me  that  nothing  very  cha- 
racteristic of  persons  and  costume  occurs  in  the 
'  History  of  Lorenzo : '  that  he  was  destitute  of 
smell  is,  indeed,  a  personal  peculiarity,  but  of 
less  service  to  me  than  La  Fleur's  knack  at 
making  spatterdashes  was  to  Sterne.  The 
medals  and  print  your  son  (to  whom  commend 
me)  left  with  me  are,  with  regard  to  Lorenzo, 
abominable  caricatures,  do  not  suffice  to  Pico, 
and  turn  Politian  into  a  fat  schoolmaster.  It  will 
therefore  be  some  merit  to  have  done  better, 
and  yet  to  have  preserved  some  likeness.  After 
all,  I  suspect,  between  you  and  me,  your  hero  to 
have  been  a  d— d  ill-looking  fellow.  The  head 
of  Attila,  as  we  find  it  on  medals,  has  elevation 
and  beauty  compared  with  the  human  reptile 
you  sent  to  me.  Pico,  on  the  medal,  has  an  air 
of  age  beyond  what  he  attained,  and  looks  not 
very  unlike  Mr.  Whithread." 

The  picture,  when  completed,  formed  the 
chief  ornament  of  the  dining-room  at  Allerton, 
the  walls  of  which  were  decorated  entirely  with 
paintings  Irom  the  same  hand.  On  the  sale  of 
the  collection  it  was  purchased  in  a  name  un- 
known to  Mr.  Hoscoe,  and,  by  the  desire  of 
the  purchaser,   presented  to  him,   through  the 
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auctioneer,  Mr.  Winstanley.     To  the  letter  s 
nouncing  this  gift  Mr.  Roscoe  sent  the  foUowii^ 
reply :  — 


"  Dear  Sir, 

May  I  beg  you  to  express  to  the  liberal  but 
unknown  donor  of  the  picture  of  the  death  of 
Lorenzo  de*  Medici  by  Fuseli,  my  most  grate- 
ful acknowledgments  for  his  very  acceptable  pre- 
sent ;  which  will  now  be  more  valuable  to  me 
than  ever,  as,  independently  of  the  estimation  in 
which  I  hold  it  on  account  of  the  subject  and 
the  painter,  it  will  call  to  mind  an  act  of  gene- 
rosity, which,  although  I  am  not  permitted  to 
acknowledge  it  to  the  giver,  will  always  afford 
me  the  sincerest  pleasure  as  having  been  the 
object  of  such  an  instance  of  disinterested  kind- 
ness. 

"  Please  to  communicate  the  contents  of  this 
to  the  proper  quarter,  and  to  believe  me,"  &c. 

By  Mr.  Roscoe's  directions  this  picture  was 
presented,  after  his  death,  to  the  AtheniEum  at 
Liverpool,  and  is  now  placed  in  an  excellent 
situation  in  the  library  of  tliat  institution. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  pictures,  more 
especially  those  of  the  early  masters,  which, 
though  higldy  curious  as  illustrating  the  history 
of  art,  were  little  interesting  to  tiie  ordinary  col- 
lector, did  not  meet  with  purchasers  at  tlie  sale. 
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Those  which  afforded  a  series  of  specimens  both 
of  tlie  Italian  and  German  schools,  were  after- 
wards bought  by  the  directions  of  tlie  same 
gentlemen  who  had  so  liberally  presented  the 
collection  of  books  from  Mr.  Roscoe's  library  to 
the  AtheniEum,  and  were  by  them  given  to  the 
Liverpool  lloyal  Institution,  the  walls  of  which 
they  now  adorn,  and  form  one  of  the  interesting 
objects  which  attract  strangers  to  that  cstabhsh- 
njent 

.  Amid  the  heavy  anxieties  in  which  the  settle- 
ment of  his  af&irs  involved  him,  Mr.  Roscoe's 
mind  was  occasionally  diverted,  and  soothed  by 
communications  which  recalled  the  memory  of 
tfiose  happier  days  devoted  to  the  study  of 
literature  and  of  art.  Acknowledgments  of  the 
pleasure  and  advantage  derived  from  tiie  pe- 
rusal of  his  works,  testimonies  from  unexpected 
quarters  to  theu-  merits,  and  expressions  of  gra- 
[  ^tude  for  services  rendered,  could  not  fail  to  be 
I  gj^tifying  to  his  feelings. 

From  Mr.  Singer  he  received,  in  the  spring  of 

I  this  year,  his  beautiful  and  ingenious  volume  on 

f  the  History  of  Playing  Cards,  whicii  was  dedi- 

i  cate<l  to  him    in  very    flattering  terms.      This 

f  work  was  accompanied  by  the  following  letter: — 

*'  I    have  much  pleasure  in  offering  to  your 

acceptance    the    accompanying    literary    trifle. 

May  I  liojH'  you  will  not  deem  it  an  intrusion. 


14« 
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bis  advice  and  assistance  to  proceed  with  his 
studies-  His  \-isits  to  Allerton  were  frequent 
and  welcome ;  and  he  had  there  free  access  to 
the  ^'arious  collections  of  works  of  art  which 
Mr.  Roscoe  was  delighted  to  look  over  in  com- 
pany with  him.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1815  a 
scheme  liad  been  arranged  for  his  visiting  Rome, 
in  the  promotion  of  whicli  Mr.  Roscoe  had  pro- 
mised to  bear  a  part,  which  circumstances  un- 
fortunately prevented  liim  from  doing.  That 
Gibson  was  not  insensible  to  the  kindness  thus 
shown  him  will  appear  from  the  following  letter 
vnritten  shortly  before  his  going  abroad  :  — 

*'  Since  my  arrival  in  London  I  have  often 
been  on  the  point  of  writing  to  you,  but  my 
consciousness  of  the  nature  of  your  late  engage- 
ments rendered  rae  diffident  of  addressing  you. 
"  Now,  as  I  imagine  the  bustle  of  things  has 
subsided  with  you,  I  venture  to  tell  you  that 
Mr.  Fuseli  received  me  as  you  could  wish,  and 
wdl  give  me  a  letter  to  Canova,  and  to  others 
at  Rome,  and  that  I  have  been  introduced  by 
Mr.  Christie  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Taylor,  who  has  em- 
ployed me  since  my  arrival  in  I^ndon.  He  is 
kind,  libera],  and  ricli,  and  is,  I  think,  deter- 
mined to  be  of  use  to  art  in  all  its  deimrtments. 
He  has  expressed  himself  particulaily  delighted 
with  wliat  I  have  done  for  him — three  busts  of 
bis  children  in  marble.  At  present  I  am  with 
k  ^  and  Iiis  fiuuily  here,  at  Earl  Spencer's  vUIa, 
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modelling  his  lady  and   himself.     When  the 
are  finished  I  go  on  to  Rome, 

"  It  is  with  the  consciousness  of  the  pleasure 
this  will  give  you  I  thus  write  about  myself. 
This  consciousness  is  more  fixed  and  heightened 
within  me  when  I  count  the  years  you  have 
honoured  me  with  your  attention  and  kindness. 

"  Whenever  my  imagination  glides  to  Allerton, 
it  is  with  a  deep  feeling  of  gratitude  and  re- 
spect ;  for  it  was  there  my  inexperienced  youth 
was  led  to  the  path  of  simple  art ;  it  was  there 
it  caught  the  flame  of  ambition ;  it  was  there 
the  suggestion  of  Rome  was  given  birth  to : 
therefore,  dear  Sir,  though  fate  has  prevented 
you  from  indulging  your  generous  intentions 
towards  me  on  this  occasion  of  going  abroad, 
it  has  not  lessened  my  gratitude,  but  haa 
made  me  feel  and  value,  with  more  warmth, 
the  superior  part  of  our  nature,  that  divine 
generosity  which,  when  deprived  of  those  partial 
gifts  of  fortune,  exists  the  same  in  the  noble 
mind,  and  therefore  ought  to  possess  a  superior, 
an  exalted  place  in  the  estimation  of  true  grati- 
tude. Througli  life,  r  dear  Sir,  gratefully  and 
respectfully  yours,     J.  G." 

"  I  was  highly  gratified,"  Mr.  Roscoe  writes 
in  reply,  "  by  your  obUging  letter,  as  well  from 
your  kind  remembrance  of  me  as  from  the  fi»- 
vourable  account  you  give  me  of  your  own  pro- 
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youth.  "  I  shall  see  more,"  he  says,  in  a  letter 
from  Rome,  elated  May.  1818,  "  I  shall  do 
more,  and  I  shall  write  more,  said  I  to  myself; 
and  thus  time  flies  away  witliont  my  addressing 
my  earliest  friend.  Now  I  have  not  forgotten 
the  pathways  that  lead  to  Allerton,  I  have  not 
forgotten  your  early  attentions  to  me,  and  which 
brought  me  to  tlie  notice  of  those  friends  whose 
generosity  has  opened  the  gates  of  Rome  to  me. 
Yes,  here  I  am,  and  could  be  contented  for  ever 
in  Rome,  for  I  like  it  more  and  more.  I  have 
not  yet  seen  the  third  part  of  what  this  city 
contains,  for  I  began  to  work  soon  after  my 
arrival  here,  anxious  to  show  Canova  sometiiing 
I  have  been  designing  and  modelling.  At  pre- 
sent I  have  in  hand  the  model  of  a  shepherd- 
boy,  sleeping  (my  own  design),  which  I  have 
been  studying  from  nature.  The  Marquis  was 
so  good  as  to  come  to  m)'  studio  to  see  it,  and 
he  seems  much  pleased  with  it.  He  says  that 
I  have  made  the  body  and  the  head  beautiful. 

"  The  Marquis  is  quite  intimate  with  Roscoe. 
How  I  have  wisiied  I  had  a  copy  of  the  Address 
which  you  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  In- 
stitution to  show  Canova.  He  said  that  I  should 
make  the  hair  of  your  bust"  like  that  of  Eu- 

•  In  the  year  1827  Gibson  presented  a  bust  of  Mr.  Roscoe, 
in  marble,  to  the  Liverpool  Royal  Institution,  nccompanying 
it  with  the  following  letter; — 


i 
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ripides.  I  shall  model  it  all  anew,  as  I  do  not 
work  by  the  piece.  I  have  done  Mrs.  Taylor's 
all  anew,  and  ani  cutting  it  in  marble." 

It  was  the  happy  fortune  of  Mr.  Roscoe  to 
number  amongst  his  friends  many  of  the  best 
men  of  his  day.  Of  these  there  was  no  one 
for  whom  he  entertained  higher  sentiments  of 
esteem  and  respect  than  the  late  Mr.  Reynolds, 
of  Bristol.  Those  sentiments  will  be  found 
expressed  in  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  William 
Rathbone,  the  grandson  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  writ- 
ten on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  latter. 

"  I  am  so  fully  sensible  of  what  your  mother 


"  Sir,  "  Rome,  5th  March,  1827. 

"  Permit  me  to  olFer,  tlirough  you,  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Liverpool  Institution  (aa  a  grateful  tribute  to  my  first 
patrons — to  those  who  enabled  me  to  siudy  my  profession 
Where  1  could  best  learn  il),  the  accompanying  bust,  in 
marble,  of  their  illustrious  and  venerable  president,  Roscoe. 

■'  To  that  gentleman  I  am  indebted  for  what  little  merit  I 
nay  possess  as  a  sculptor.  He  first  inspired  me  with  ideas 
worthy  of  my  profession,  and  kindled  within  me  an  ardent 
love  of  feme  in  the  pursuit  of  it. 

"  fiy  this  monument,  if  I  have  endeavoured  to  perpetuate 
the  lineaments  of  an  excellent  man,  I  have  hoped  also  to  per- 
petuate  the  gratitude  and  respect  of  the  artist  whom  he  pro* 
tected. 

"  1  have  the  honour  to  remain,  Sir, 

"  Your  much  obliged  humble  servant, 

"  JOHM  GlBSO«, 

*  T.  Martin,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

"  Liverpool  Royal  Institution." 
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has  to  go  through  on  the  present  occasion,  that 
I  cannot  think  of  intruding  on  her,  and  must 
therefore  beg  you  to  accept  for  her  and  yourself, 
your  brother  and  sister,  as  well  as  for  Mr. 
Joseph  Reynolds  and  his  family,  the  assurances 
of  that  sincere  sorrow  and  affectionate  sympathy 
which  we  all  feel  for  you  on  the  loss  of  your 
most  excellent  and  evei"  respected  relative,  a 
loss  to  be  lamented  not  only  by  his  fumily  and 
surviving  friends,  but  wherever  his  name  and 
character  have  been  known. 

"  And  yet,  my  dear  friend,  if  ever  there  was 
an  occasion,  on  which  the  tears  we  shed  are  tears 
of  affection  and  tenderness,  rather  than  of  grief 
and  distress,  it  is  the  present;  when  a  good  man, 
full  of  years  and  honour,  goes  to  receive  the 
reward  of  his  labours,  leaving  to  those  who  are 
dearest  to  him  the  benefit  of  his  example,  the 
credit  of  his  widely  respected  name,  and  the 
delightful  hope,  that,  by  following  in  his  track, 
they  will  finally  be  admitted  to  his  society  again 
in  a  happier  state  of  being." 

To  Mrs.  Ilatlibone,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Reynolds,  he  thus  addressed  himself  on  the  same 
event:  — 

"  I  have  not  been  able  wholly  to  repress 

my  sentiments  on  this  occasion,  nor  to  resist  the 
earnest  desire  of  paying  my  tribute  of  affection 
and  admiration  to  the  character  of  your  excellent 
and  venerated  fatlier.  How  inadequate  the  en- 
L  2 
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dosed  lines  are  to  express  what  I  feel,  none  but 
myself  can  judge  ;  but  I  confide  them  to  you  as 
the  best  offering  I  have  it  in  niy  power  to  make, 
and  with  the  view  (if  you  and  Mr.  Reyniolds 
should  not  disapprove  it)  of  printing  a  few  copies 
in  the  form  in  whicli  it  is  now  sent,  to  be  distri- 
buted to  such  of  your  father's  friends  as  you  may 
tliink  would  be  gratified  by  such  a  memorial, 
however  humble,  of  a  person  universally  and 
deservedly  respected  and  beloved." 

The  following  are  the  Unes  adverted  to  by 
Mr.  Roscoe. 


RICHARD  REYNOLDS,  OF  BRISTOL. 

10  died  at  Cheltenhain,  on  the  lOtli  of  September,   18 
aged  SO  years. 

"  0  let  no  plaint  be  heard,  no  murmurs  rise, 
When,  ripe  in  years  and  goodness,  Reynolds  dies  I 
But  'mid  the  precincts  of  this  sacred  bound 
Let  calm  and  holy  silence  breallie  around ; 
Whilst  filial  duty,  bending  o'er  his  bier. 
Consigns  to  Gratitude  the  sorroiring  tear ; 
And  humble  Hope,  with  feelings  unexpreat. 
Owns  the  full  promise  through  her  thrilling  breast. 

"  For,  oh  I  if  breathings  of  accordant  airs. 
The  orphan's  offerings  and  the  mourner's  prayers, 
Blessings  from  fervent  hearts,  in  secret  paid, 
For  soothing  comforts,  and  for  timely  aid  ; 
For  prompt  compassion,  vigilant  to  save. 
For  boun^,  generous  as  the  heart  that  gave  j 
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IFtfaese»  ascending  towards  the  source  of  light, 
May  waft  the  spirit  on  its  heavenward  flight, 
Thou,  Rkynolds,  'midst  the  mansions  of  the  just, 
Crown'd  are  tfay  labours,  and  confirm'd  thy  trust ; 
•Then,  the  last  shade  of  earthly  doubt  removed. 
Thy  deeds  recorded  and  thy  life  approved. 
Thou  hear'st  with  joy  thy  Master's  blest  decree — 
*  What  thou  hast  done  for  these,  was  done  for  me.' 


*t 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


1817,    1818. 


Meeting  Jbr  the  establishment  of  the  Liverpool  Roj/at 
Institution.  — Report  dravm  up  by  Mr.  Jtoscoe.  — Intro- 
ductory lecture  delivered  by  him  — printed  by  reqitest  ^ 
the  Committee. — Letters  from  Mr.Shepherd  and  from 
Or.Aikin,  on  this  occasion. — liesigns  the  (fficeof  Pre 
sidcJtt  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  o/" 
Liverpool.  — His  contributions  to  that  society.  — Essay 
on  the  Application  of  the  Principles  of  Morality  to  the 
Intercourse  of  States.  —  Is  elected  a  member  of  the 
Philadelphia  Unnaan  Society.  —  Correspondence  Iw/A 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  on  Miss  M'Avoifs  pretaisions  to  the 
factdty  of  discriminating  colours  by  the  touch.  —  Tract 
on  Penal  Jurisprudence  meditated. — Hymns  contributed 
by  Mr.  Itoscoe  to  the  CoUectionJi/r  Iheuse  of  Protestant 
Dissenters.  —  Anthem  —  set  to  viusic  by  Mr.  Webbe. — 
Proposal  to  him  to  vcrite  a  History  of  the  State  of 
Europe  —  declined.  —  He  communicates  icilh  M.  La 
Fayette  through  Mr.  M'Creety. — Interview  of  the  latter 
with  M.  La  Fayette.  —  Lettej-  from  M.  La  Fayette  to 
Mr.  Poscoe  —  his  reply  —  his  regret  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  carry  into  effect  his  more  extended  vietxs. — 
Lines  expressive  of  his  deep  feeling  on  this  subject. 


i 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Amongst  the  public  institutions  of  Liverpool, 
there  existed,  for  a  long  period,  none  devoted  to 
the  purposes  of  liberal  education.  The  advan- 
tages  and  conveniences  of  an  establishment, 
where  academical  instruction  of  a  higher  charac- 
ter than  is  usually  bestowed  at  a  private  school 
might  be  obtained,  and  where  young  persona, 
who  had  finished  the  ordinary  routine  of  educa- 
tion, might  have  an  opportunity  of  cultivating 
their  minds,  induced  Dr.  Traill,  of  Liverpool,  in 
the  year  1813,  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  an  institu- 
tion of  this  nature ;  and  in  the  following  year,  a 
number  of  gentlemen,  favourable  to  the  design, 
called  a  public  meeting,  "  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  expediency  of  establishing  an  Institu- 
tion for  the  promotion  of  literature,  science, 
and  the  arts."  The  meeting  was  numerously  at- 
tended J  and  a  resolution  was  carried,  that  the 
sum  of  30,000/.  should  be  raised  in  shares  of  100/. 
each,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  project 
into  effect.  A  committee  of  twenty  gentlemen, 
amongst  whom  was  Mr.  Roscoe,  was  appointed, 
who  immediately  published  a  detailed  plan  of 
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the  Institution  ;  the  objects  of  which  they  pro- 
posed to  accomplish  by  academical  schools, — by 
public  lectures, — by  the  encouragement  of  so- 
cieties,  who  might  unite  for  similar  objects, — by 
collections  of  books,  specimens  of  art,  natural 
history,  &c. ;  by  providing  a  laboratory  and  phi- 
losophical apparatus,  and  by  tlie  association  of 
the  proprietors  for  the  communication  of  literary 
and  philosophical  intelligence.  At  the  end  of 
tliree  years  from  this  time,  tlie  conmiittee  made 
their  first  report,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Roscoe,  as  ctiairman  of  that  body.  A  spacious 
and  convenient  building  had  been  obtained  ;  ar- 
rangements for  the  establislimeut  of  the  schools 
and  lectures  had  been  made ;  apartments  had 
been  provided  for  tlie  Literary  and  Philoso- 
phical Society  of  Liverpool,  and  for  the  Liver- 
pool Academy  of  Artists  ;  and  a  reading-room, 
furnished  witli  the  Foreign  and  English  literary 
periodical  works,  Iiad  been  provided  for  the  use 
of  the  proprietors.  The  objects  of  the  Institu- 
tion are  thus  concisely  stated  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  report:  — "  If  your  committee  were  re- 
quired to  explain,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  ad- 
vantages, public  and  private,  which  this  Institu- 
tion is  calculated  to  adbrd,  they  would  beg  leave 
to  state,  that  it  is  intended  to  unite  the  benetits 
of  a  strictly  academical  education  witli  domestic 
and  social  habits,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  man- 
ners and  affairs  of  public  life ;  to  perpetuate  the 
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It  was  announced  in  this  report,  that  tbe 
operations  of  the  Institutioa  would  commence 
hy  public  lectures,  of  which  an  introductory  one 
would  be  given  hy  Mr-  Roscoe,  to  be  succeeded 
by  courses  cm  dilTerent  branches  of  natural  his- 
tory, by  Dr.  Traill  and  Dr.  A'ose.  8ir  James 
£dward  Smith  also  undertook  to  deUver  a  course 
of  lectures  on  botany,  and  Mr.  Campb^  oo 
poetry. 

The  delivery  of  tiie  introductory  lecture,  an- 
nounced in  the  report,  took  place  on  the  25th  of 
November.  The  task  of  preparing,  and  still  nior« 
of  pronouncing  this  lecture,  was  one  of  no  littl^ 
weight  to  Mr.  Roscoe.  It  was  witli  ditliculty 
that,  amid  the  distraction  of  business,  lie  found 
time  for  its  composition  j  and  the  idea  oi'  coining 
forward  to  deliver  it  in  public,  at  a  season  when 
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seclusion  was  so  much  more  grateful  to  his  feel- 
ings, disturbed  and  oppressed  him.  He  yielded, 
however,  to  the  conviction  that  he  could  not  be 
wrong  in  thus  performing  a  public  duty,  and 
that  he  should  be  supported  on  the  occasion  by 
the  kindness  of  many  friends.  Nor  was  he  mis- 
taken.  By  a  very  numerous  assembly,  which 
filled  every  part  of  the  large  lecture-room  of  the 
Institution,  he  was  received  with  the  most  flatter- 
ing applause,  whicli  was  repeated  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  lecture.  On  the  following  day,  he 
received  from  the  committee  a  letter,  requesting 
him  to  publish  the  Discourse,  with  which  he 
thought  proper  to  comply,  and  it  was  subse- 
quently printed  under  the  following  title,  "  On 
the  Origin  and  Vicissitudes  of  Literature,  Sci- 
ence, and  Art,  and  their  Influence  on  the  pre- 
sent State  of  Society ;  a  Discourse,  delivered 
on  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  Royal  Insti- 
tution, i25th  November,  ISl?."* 

The  nature  of  this  discourse  sufficiently  ap- 
pears from  its  title.  Its  great  object  was  to  incul- 
cate the  too  frequently  forgotten  truth,  that  it  is 
to  their  own  exertions  that  individuals  must  look 
for  tlieir  improvement  in  taste,  in  literature,  and 
in  science  ;  and  that  here,  as  in  other  cases,  he 
who  wishes  to  excel,  must  be  the  architect  of  his 


'  *  Liverpool  i  IVinted  by  Harris  and  Co. ;  and  sold  by  Cadell 
and  DavieH,  Loudon. 
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ewn  fortunes.  "  To  suppose  that  the  human  race 
is  subjected  to  a  certain  and  invariable  law,  hy 
which  they  continue  either  to  degenerate  or  im^ 
prove ;  to  presume,  that  the  progress  of  civil- 
isation, science,  and  taste,  is  limited  to  certain 
climates  and  tracts  of  country;  or  to  adopt  the 
idea,  that  when  they  have  risen  to  a  certain  dei 
gree  of  excellence,  they  must,  in  the  common 
course  of  affairs,  necessarily  decline,  is  to  deaden 
all  exertion,  and  to  subject  tlie  powers  of  the 
mind  to  the  operation  of  inert  matter,  or  to  the 
fluctuations  of  accident  and  chance."  ■      i  i 'i  ■.■>■( 

In  the  following  animated  passage  he  hai 
philosophically  traced  the  natural  union  between 
utiliti/  and  pleasure. 

"  In  thus  attempting  to  vindicate  the  studies 
of  literature  and  tlie  cultivation  of  the  fine  art* 
chiefly  on  the  principle  of  utility,  I  am  not 
insensible  that  I  may  be  supposed  to  be  indifi 
ferent  or  adverse  to  the  opinions  of  those  wh<) 
have  defended  them  on  other  grounds.  There 
are  many  persons  who  contend  that  their  object 
is  to  please,  and  who  attribute  the  enjoyment  we 
derive  from  them  to  the  bounty  of  the  Creator; 
who,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  works,  ha« 
shown,  that  an  attention  to  order,  to  elegance^ 
and  to  beauty,  corresponding  to  certain  flxed 
principles  in  our  constitution,  forms  a  part  of 
his  great  and  beneficent  plan.  But  whilst  I 
admit  the  full  force  of  this  argument,  I  conceive 
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that,  in  this  instance,  there  exists  no  necessity 
for  our  separating  the  ideas  of  utility  and  of 
pleasure,  and  of  relying  for  our  justification  on 
one  of  them  only.  The  gifts  of  the  Creator  are 
ftill  handed  ;  nor  has  he  always  placed  it  in  our 
power  to  accept  of  that  which  is  indispensably 
necessary,  without,  at  the  same  time,  compelling 
us  to  accept  of  tlie  pleasure  that  accompanies  it. 
We  may  morosely  suppose,  that  fine  prospects, 
beautiful  flowers,  or  sweet  sounds,  are  below  the 
dignity,  or  unworthy  the  attention  of  an  im- 
proved and  rational  mind  ;  but  we  cannot  close 
our  ears  to  the  morning  song  of  the  lark,  nor 
avoid  the  sight  of  the  landscape,  unless  we  re- 
fuse to  breatlie  the  breath  of  heaven,  and  relin- 
quish the  cheerful  beam  of  day ;  and  if  we 
resolve  that  our  palate  shall  not  be  gratified,  we 
must  deprive  ourselves  of  that  nutriment  which 
is  necessary  to  our  very  existence.  Apply  this 
to  all  the  conveniences,  and  even  the  elegancies 
of  life,  and  then  let  us  ask,  what  is  the  result 
of  this  system  of  intellectual  and  physical  en- 
joyment to  which  the  cynical  and  short-sighted 
observer  has  applied  the  ecpiivocal  and  injurious 
tenn  of  luxury  ?  That  great  classes  of  the 
industrious  part  of  the  community  are  employed, 
ingenuity  exertetl,  tiUents  rewarded,  wealth  cir- 
culated through  an  infinite  variety  of  channels, 
and  a  general  bond  of  union  arising  trom  an 
interchange  of  services  and  rewards  is  formed 
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amongst  the  vast  family  of  the  human  race.  "  A 
man  of  benevolence,"  says  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart, 
_*'  whose  mind  is  tinctured  with  philosophy,  will 
view  all  the  different  improvements  in  arts,  in 
commerce,  and  in  the  sciences,  as  co-operating 
to  promote  the  union,  the  happiness,  and  the 
virtue  of  mankind."  Utility  and  pleasure  are 
thus  bound  together  in  an  indissoluble  chain  j 
and  what  the  Author  of  nature  "  has  joined,  \ei  , 
no  man  put  asunder." 

Upon  the  objects  of  the  Institution  Mr.  Ros- 
coe  remarks,  "  It  is  to  the  union  of  the  pursuits 
of  literature  witli  the  affairs  of  the  world,  that 
we  are  to  look  forwards  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  both ;  towards  the  stability  and  found- 
ation of  the  one,  and  the  giace  and  ornament  of 
the  other ;  and  this  union  is  most  likely  to  be 
effected  by  establishments  in  the  nature  of  the 
present  Institution,  founded  in  tlie  midst  of  a 
great  commercial  community,  and  holding  out 
opportunities  of  instruction,  not  only  for  those 
intended  for  the  higher  and  more  independent 
ranks  of  life,  but  for  those  who,  amidst  the 
duties  of  an  active  profession,  or  the  engage- 
ments of  mercantile  concerns,  wish  to  cultivate 
their  intellectual  powers  and  acquirements. 

"  Nor  is  it  to  the  period  of  youth  alone  that 
the  purposes  of  this  Institution  are  intended  to 
be  confined.  Education  is  the  proper  employ- 
ment, not  only  of  our  early  years,  but  of  our 
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whole  lives ;  and  they  who,  satisfied  with  their 
attainments,  neglect  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
I  faiprovements  which  are  daily  taking  place  in 
every  department  of  human  knowledge,  will,  in 
a  few  years,  have  the  mortification  to  find  them- 
selves surpassed  by  much  younger  rivals.  In 
order  to  afford  the  best  possible  opportunity  of 
preventing  such  a  result,  it  is  the  avowed  object 
of  this  Institution,  not  only  to  establish  a  system 
of  academical  education,  but  to  draw  from  every 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  best  instructors 
that  can  be  obtained,  on  tliose  subjects  which 
are  of  the  first  importance  and  the  highest  in- 
terest to  mankind.  By  these  means  an  estabHsh- 
ment  wdl  be  formed,  original  in  its  plan,  and 
efficient  in  its  operation  ;  affording  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  great  town  an  opportunity  of 
domestic  instruction  for  their  children,  equal, 
it  is  hoped,  to  any  that  can  elsewhere  be  obtained  ; 
and  preventing  the  necessity  of  resorting  to 
those  distant  seminaries,  where,  amidst  the  pro- 
miscuous society  of  youthful  associates  the  cha- 
racter is  left  to  be  formed  as  chance  and  circum- 
stances may  direct.  Nor  will  tiie  course  of 
instioiction  cease  with  tlie  period  of  monhood  ; 
but  will  be  continued  for  the  use  of  those 
who  may  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  it  in 
future  lite ;  tlioreby  carrying  the  acquirements 
of  youth  into  real  use ;  applying  thein  to 
the  practical  concenis  of  the  world,   and  pre- 
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venting,  as  far  as  possible,  that  absurd  and  entire 
relinquishment  of  the  benefits  and  attainments 
of  education,  wMch  generally  takes  place  at  the 
precise  time  when  tliey  should  be  converted  to 
their  most  useful  and  important  purposes." 

Soon  after  its  publication  in  England,  a 
translation  of  the  Discourse  into  Italian  ap- 
peared. 

The  applause  with  which  tliis  Discourse  was 
received  was  not  confined  to  its  delivery.  From 
many  quarters  the  most  gratifying  criticisms 
upon  it  were  transmitted  to  its  author,  none  of 
which  afforded  him  higher  pleasure  than  the 
following,  from  his  attached  friend,  the  Rev.  W. 
Shepherd :  — 

"  When  I  received  the  copy  of  your  inaugural 
oration  on  the  opening  of  the  Liveqiool  Royal 
Institution,  which  you  were  so  kind  as  to  send 
me,  I  was  on  the  wing  for  my  usual  holiday 
excursion,  and  since  my  return  Iiome  I  have 
been  so  mucli  occupied  by  the  commencement 
of  my  scliool  labours,  that  I  had  not  time  to 
read  it  till  a  day  or  two  ago.  On  its  perusal, 
I  am  by  no  means  surprised  at  the  universal 
satis^tion  with  which  it  was  received  at  its 
delivery.  The  views  which  it  exhibits  of  the 
causes  of  the  rise  and  decline  of  literature  and 
art,  in  various  countries,  are  at  once  profound 
and  clear.  Its  assertion  of  the  dignity  and 
utility  of  the  pursuits  of  science  and  learning 
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is  convincing  and  persuasive.  In  style,  it  is 
luminous,  and,  upon  just  occasion,  eloquent 
and  pathetic*  By  the  publication  of  this  work 
you  have  laid  the  world  of  letters  under  fresh 
obligations,  and  have  added  a  new  ornament 
to  the  pillar  of  your  literary  fame.  That  you 
should  *  tot  curis  molestiisque  distractus '  have 
been  able  to  produce  such  a  composition,  is  a 
subject  of  surprise  to  the  many,  and  of  con- 
gratulation to  your  friends ;  in  which  number  to 
be  reckoned  has  long  been  the  pride  and  plea- 
sure of  yours,  most  sincerely,  W.  S.** 

Dr.  Aikin  also  congratulated  him  on  this 
occasion,  in  a  letter  which  was  the  last  that 
Mr.  Roscoe  ever  received  from  his  friend: — 

"  Many  thanks,  my  dear  friend,  for  your  very 
kind  and  welcome  letter,  and  your  congratu- 
lations on  the  state  of  my  health.  The  latter  is, 
indeed,  more  improved  than  I  could  once  have 
imagined,  and  I  have  scarcely  any  thing  to  com- 
plain of  except  a  defect  of  memory,  which  I 
find  generally  accompanying  advanced  life,  and 
which  does  not  yet  deprive  me  of  those  mental 
occupations  which  are  most  suitable  to  my  age. 

''It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  learn  from 
Edmund,  that  there  are  no  symptoms  of  any 
decline  in  that  part  of  your  constitution,  and 
that  tlie  admirable  powers  with  which  you  have 
so  long  amused  and  instructed  tlie  world,  still 
exhibit  all  their  pristine  vigour. 


"  The  Institution,  which  I  must  regard  as  prin- 
cipally indebted  to  you  for  its  success,  and  which 
may  one  day  convert  Liverpool  into  an  Athens 
or  a  Florence,  has  been  most  auspiciously  brought 
forward  under  your  tutelage,  and  I  have  the 
satisfaction  of  hearing  from  all  who  were  your 
auditors,  that  notliing  could  have  surpassed  your 
exertions  on  that  occasion.  In  my  retirement 
from  the  world  I  conceive  that  jou  can  scarcely 
be  in  earnest,  by  assigning  me  high-harned  and 
orthodox  acquaintance  ;  but  had  I  any  such,  you 
might  be  assured  of  my  best  endeavours  to  enlist 
them  in  your  service.  At  present  my  know- 
ledge of  such  distinguished  persons  is  in  the 
records  of  my  past  life,  and  is  hkely  never  to  be 
renewed." 

Of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society, 
whose  meetings  were  transferred,  as  above  re- 
lated, to  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
Mr.  Roscoe  had  been  for  some  years  the  presi- 
dent. His  incessant  avocations  unfortiniately 
prevented  him  from  attending  the  meetings  of 
the  society  with  regularity,  and  from  contributing 
so  frequently,  as  it  was  Iiis  desire  to  do,  to  its 
transactions.  The  feeling  that  he  was  unable 
properly  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  office  induced 
him,  in  the  year  1825,  to  tender  his  resignation, 
which  he  did,  in  tlie  following  letter  to  his 
friend.  Dr.  Traill,  the  vice  president 

"  I  much  regret  that  it  will  not  be  in  my 
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power  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society  this  evening,  parti- 
cuhiriy  a»  it  was  my  wish  to  have  expressed  in 
p^nmn  to  the  society,  my  grateful  acknowledg- 
ineiit2»  tor  the  honour  they  have  so  long  done 
me  in  continuing  me  in  the  office  of  their  pre- 
sident notwith:>tandng  the  very  imperfect  man- 
ner in  which  1  cannot  but  feel  I  have  been  able 
to  pertonn  the  duties  of  that  station.  I  am 
;Mn7  tx^  ddd»  cfaiit  my  increasing  years,  and  un- 
cemun  5t:ite  ot'  heddth,  which  almost  disqualify 
tne  tivni  lon^  continued  exertion,  have  at  length 
ittducvd  me  mo«?t  respectfully  to  tender  my  re- 
9i(etiauott»  which  I  do  with  the  sincerest  sen- 
tiftttetic^i^  ot^  kimfates^  and  r^ard  for  every  indi- 
%tdu«u  vH"  j  society  from  which  I  have  uniformly 
expet^vttved  the  utmost  liberality  and  the  great- 
<KC  iiKhU|ce»ce^  and  of  which  I  shall  still  be 
lki|^,^  :tt  takitt&c  niy  place  as  a  member  as  often 
at^  vuvtitrrostsuicv^  will  ailmit. 

**  Mviv  t  be^^  mv  dear  Sir,  you  will  have  the 
^yv\tire^  u>  cv'tnntuuicate  this  to  the  society  this 
e^vt^tt^^  \o  Mcch  luatuier  as  you  may  think  most 

A I  the  vNurtK^  :iv>licitation,  however,  of  the 
»,v*cc^*  Mi\  KvViv\H"  was  induced  to  retain  the 
^^w  v^^  cheir  pn^k'ut*  with  the  understanding 
tKat   I  us  |HM>t\Mial  aiteuiianco  would  not  be  ex- 

The    ivutributions  ^4'   Mn  Uoscoe    to   the 
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"  Transactions  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophi- 
cal Society"  were  few  in  number,  not  exceeding 
three  or  four.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of 
these,  and,  perhaps,  one  of  the  very  best  of  his  pro- 
ductions was  an  essay  "  On  the  Application  of  the 
Principles  of  Morality  to  the  Intercourse  of 
States."  This  paper  originated  in  some  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Bigland  in  his  "  Historical  Dis- 
play,"  upon  a  passage  in  the  "  Life  of  Leo  X.," 
in  which  the  author  applies  the  same  principles 
of  morality  which  obtain  in  private  life  to  the 
intercourse  of  states. 

The  following  preliminary  remarks  are  highly 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Iloscoe's  sentiments  on  tliis 
and  other  subjects  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
mankind. 

"  Truths  hidden  to  former  ages  are  not  only 
openly  asserted,  but  are  diffusing  themselves 
amongst  the  community  with  a  rapidity  which 
nothing  can  oppose.  Among  these  may  be 
enumerated  the  establishment  of  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  natural  and  personal  rights,  with  the 
existence  of  which  a  state  of  slavery  is  incom- 
patible  The  practical  refutation  of  the  absurd 

and  dangerous  maxim,  that  the  safety  and  well- 
being  of  a  nation  depends  upon  the  depression 
and  weakness  of  surrounding  states — The  open 
assertion  of  the  doctrine  that  war  is  not  a  neces- 
sary evil,  but  may  be  averted  by  means,  which  it 
is  perfectly  in  the  power  of  rational  beings  to 
>i  3 
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adopt — The  necessity  of  a  more  enlightened  juris- 
prudence, by  which  the  exercise  of  the  benevolent 
feelings  shall  be  substituted  for  those  of  anger, 
cruelty,  and  revenge ;  and,  lastly,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  opinion  that  the  rules  of  morality, 
which  are  binding  upon  every  individual  in  pri- 
vate life,  are  equally  applicable  to  the  conduct 
of  governments,  and  the  intercourse  of  nations 
with  each  other :  —  these  propositions,  so  various 
in  their  objects,  so  important  in  their  results,  are 
lU  deilucible  from  one  source,  and  united  to- 
gether in  a  common  origin,  being  all  comprised 
in  the  gn^at  precept  of  Christianity,  •  to  do  to 
Qth^s  as  wt  u'ouM  thej/  should  do  to  us.* 

*•  In  the  publications  which  I  have  at  different 
times  ventured  to  lay  before  the  world,  I  have 
oiTHsionally  adverted  to  some  of  the  topics 
alHWi^mentioneil,  and  have  endeavoured,  as  far 
aa  mv  Immblo  efforts  can  prevail,  to  establish 
their  truth  and  demonstrate  their  practicability. 
In  jKulioulur,  1  had  in  one  of  those  works  ex- 
prt\Hso\l  an  ofnuion  that  an  individual,  when  his 
Hphoiv  ot*  action  luH^omos  more  extended,  ought 
to  p^u'suot  on  a  large  scale,  the  same  line  of  con- 
duct that  l\o  docs  on  a  smaller;  to  which  I  have 
iuUUhI.  •  u'h^t  has  the  Politician  to  do,  but  to 
«•/•/*(''  ''*  ^'"*  ajtairs  of  nations  and  the  intercourse 
tn'twccn  s\iatcs^  thtKtc  principh*s  of  moralit^y  which 
hv  nmh  Ml  the  relations  ofprirate  lifeJ 
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With  regard  to  the  argument  founded  upon 
what  is  considered  political  expediency,  that  cir- 
cumstances may  arise,  which  may  compel  a 
statesman,  for  the  promotion  of  the  national 
safety  or  happiness,  to  guide  himself  by  otiier 
rules  tiian  those  which  the  morality  applicable  to 
the  transactions  of  private  life  jireacrihes,  Mr. 
Roscoe  observes :  — 

"  This  tlieory  is,  however,  false ;  virtue  and  true 
wisdom  are  inseparable.  The  real  difference 
between  a  good  and  a  wicked  man  consists  in  their 
extent  of  vision,  or  giasp  of  mind.  The  one 
sees  only  what  is  immediately  before  iiim,  and 
acts  rightly,  according  to  his  own  i)ercep- 
tions ;  the  other  takes  in  a  wider  range,  and 
compares  the  advantages  to  be  obtauied  by  tem- 
porary success  witli  the  evils  that  must  ulti- 
mately result  from  it.  If,  for  instance,  it  should 
appear  that  by  a  violation  of  moral  obligation, 
or  national  rights,  some  peculiar  advantages 
might  be  obtained  by  one  state  over  another, 
there  have  been,  and,  perhaps,  there  are,  poli- 
ticians who  would  not  hesitate  to  avail  themselves 
of  so  favourable  an  opportunity,  and  would,  witli 
Mr.  Bigland,  '  think  it  a  mrtue,  as  being  directed 
to  the  promotion  of  natioiml  safety,  tranqaillity, 
and  happiness;'  but  tlie  enlightened  moralist 
would  look  further,  and  act  upon  a  higher  prin- 
ciple.    He   would    know    that   this    teniporaiy 
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advantage  could  not  be  obtained,  without  opening 
the  way  to  consequences  which  he  might  neither 
be  able  to  control  nor  foresee.  He  would  per- 
ceive, that  one  of  the  first  results  of  his  conduct 
would  be  the  destruction  of  that  mutual  con- 
fidence which  is  indispensable  to  the  very  ex- 
istence of  human  society ;  he  would  know  that 
such  advantages  are  temporary,  but  that  prin- 
ciples are  eternal,  and  would  not  sacrifice  the 
greater  to  the  lesser." 

In  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  Mr.  Roscoe 
had  the  gratification  of  finding  his  name  added 
to  the  list  of  the  members  of  the  Philadelphia 
Linnasan  Society.  His  election  was  communi- 
cated to  him  in  the  following  letter :  — 

"  Sir, 

'*  I  am  directed  by  the  Philadelphia  Linnsean 
Society  to  inform  you  that  they  have  elected 
you  a  member  of  their  association. 

**  In  adding  your  distinguished  name  to  their 
list  of  foreign  members,  the  society  have  de- 
signed to  testify  the  high  sense  they  entertain  of 
your  eminence  in  the  science  of  botany,  the 
promotion  of  which  is  one  of  the  objects  of  their 
institution. 

**  1  have  taken  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
of  transmitting  you  a  copy  of  a  Prodromus  of  a 
Flora  Philadelphica,  which    I   published   about 
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a  year  since,  and  of  which  1  beg  the  favour  of 
your  acceptance. 

"  I  am,  Sii*, 
"  With  very  great  respect  and  consideration^ 
**  Your  most  obedient  Servant, 
"  William  P.  C.  Bahton." 

'■  Philadelphia,  Jan.  II.  1817." 

In  consequence  of  a  communication  from  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  with  whom  he  maintained  an  oc- 
casional correspondence,  Mr.  Roscoe  was  in- 
duced to  make  some  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances of  a  most  singular  imposture,  attempted 
at  this  time  to  be  practised  by  a  female  in  Liver- 
pool. The  nature  of  the  facidty  which  she 
pretended  to  possess  is  described  in  Mr.  Roscoe's 
letter,  and  it  will  surprise  those  who  have  never 
remarked  the  extent  to  which  human  credulity 
may  be  carried,  to  learn  that  numbers  of  sensible 
and  scientific  men  were  persuaded  that  her  pre- 
tensions were  well  founded. 

"  I  have  heard,"  says  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  "  so 
much  of  a  woman  at  Liverpool,  who  can  see 
with  the  ends  of  her  fingers  when  it  is  light, 
but  cannot,  in  like  maimer,  see  with  the  ends 
of  her  fingers  when  it  is  dark,  and  have  been 
told  that  two  medical  men  of  reputation  are 
convinced  that  there  is  no  fallacy  in  this  most 
extraordinary  sixth  sense,  that  I  am  inclined  to 
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hope  that  you  will  forgive  me,  if  I  request  you 
to  take  the  trouble  of  inquiring  into  the  evi- 
dence and  favouring  me  with  your  opinion  on 
the  subject." 

In  compliance  with  the  wish  thus  expressed, 
Mr.  Roscoe,  who  had  already  visited  the  person 
in  question,  gave  the  result  of  his  observations  in 
the  following  letter :  — 

'*  I  happen  to  be  in  some  d^ree  enabled  to 
reply  to  the  inquiries  you  have  done  me  the 
honour  to  make,  respecting  the  person  who  as- 
serts that  she  can  distinguish  colours  by  the 
touch ;  having  seen  her  myself  about  three 
months  since,  and  examined  her  pretensions  as 
accurately  as  it  ¥ras  in  my  power.  She  is  a 
young  woman  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
much  indisposed  by  a  complaint,  supposed  to 
be  water  on  the  brain,  and  which  is  said  to  have 
deprived  her  of  sight.  Her  friends  and  con- 
nections are  decent  and  respectable  Roman  Ca- 
tholics; neither  she,  nor  they,  intrude  them- 
selves on  tlie  notice  of  the  public.  When  her 
health  will  permit,  they  allow  visitors  to  see  her, 
but  they  do  not  accept  of  any  compensation 
whatever. 

"  When  I  saw  her,  she  was  seated  by  the  fire- 
side ;  seemed  in  tolerable  spirits,  and  expressed 
her  w^illingness  to  make  the  experiments  re- 
quired. The  only  persons  present,  besides  my 
friend  Mr.  George  Walker,  anil  nivselfi  were  a 
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respectable  looking  woman,  who  is,  I  believe, 
her  step-mother,  aiid  Mr.  Glover,  a  Catliolic 
priest,  who  appeai'ed  a  very  well-informed  and 
candid  man.  A  pair  of  hood-winks,  or  goggles, 
were  produced,  and  fixed  over  her  eyes,  and,  as 
it  appeared  to  us,  so  tight,  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible for  her  to  see  any  object,  however  per- 
fect her  eyes  might  be.  We  then  placed  in  her 
hand  successively,  various  pieces  of  coloured 
silk  and  paper,  which  we  had  brought  with  us 
for  tliat  pm-pose,  having  the  precaution  to  take 
them  privately  to  her,  so  as  not  to  let  any  one 
see  them,  and  put  them  under  her  cloak  or 
shawl,  where  slie  received  them,  and,  alter 
feeling  and  considering  them  for  a  few  minutes, 
gave  her  decisions  upon  thera. 

"  These,  however,  though  frequently  correct, 
were  not  uniformly  so ;  and  we  were  at  consi- 
derable pams  to  find  out  the  reason  of  this 
variation.  Ailer  some  time,  we  discovered,  that 
when  any  opake  object  was  interposed  between 
the  direct  line  of  her  eyes  and  her  hands,  —  for 
instance,  when  I  held  my  hat  sUently  before  her, 
—  she  seemed  reduced  to  guess  at  the  colom", 
and  was  frequently  wrong.  And  when  she  found 
this  repeated,  she  insinuated  that  there  must  be 
no  interruption  between  her  breath  and  her 
hands ;  supposing,  as  we  understood  her,  that 
Iier  breath  was  necessary  to  add  to  the  delicacy 
of  her  touch. 
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.  "  Upon  the  whole,  I  was  by  no  means  convmced 
of  the  existence  of  so  extraordinary  a  feculty, 
and  am  still  much  more  inclined  to  believe  that 
she  by  some  means  obtained  a  glance  below  the 
hood-winks  than  to  give  her  credit  for  her  pre- 
tensions. What  occurred  afterwards  rather  con- 
firmed than  removed  my  doubts.  She  undertook 
to  read  by  the  touch  a  printed  paper,  in  which 
she  made  out  some  words ;  and  her  friends  as- 
sured us  she  could  frequently  read  as  much  as 
half  a  page  in  a  small  t3rpe.  Her  mother  then 
went  out  of  the  room  and  brought  in  a  small 
bottle  with  a  blue  powder  within,  and  giving  it 
into  her  hand  asked  her  what  was  tlie  colour  of 
it ;  to  which  she  replied,  *  blue  smalt'  This 
answer  proved  too  much  for  my  credulity,  and 
I  have  not  since  repeated  my  visit 

"  I  am  greatly  confirmed  in  my  unbelief  by 
the  ver}"  decided  opinions  of  my  fnend,  Dr.  Traill 
and  Dr.  A'ose,  who  have  examined  her  with  great 
accuracy,  and  found,  that  when  tlie  possibility  of 
vision  was  interrupted  by  stopping  the  space  be- 
tween the  hood-winks  and  the  nose  with  cotton, 
her  faculty  was  gone.  There  are,  however,  I  am 
told,  many  scientific  and  well-informed  persons 
here  who  fully  believe  in  her  pretensions,  and  I, 
thiTolore,  beg  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  un- 
derstand mo,  as  only  speaking  of  my  own  im- 
pressions, and  not  presuming  to  judge  of  otiiers. 
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wlio  may  not  only  be  better  qualified,  but  have 
taken  much  more  pains  on  the  subject." 

Mr.  Iloscoe  also  transmitted  to  Sir  Joseph 
Bankes,  a  volume,  containing  the  case  of  Miss 
M'Avoy,  and  asserting  the  reality  of  her  pre- 
tensions. 

'*  I  beg  of  you,"  says  Sir  Joseph,  in  reply,  "to 
accept  my  thanks  for  the  book  you  were  so  good 
as  to  send  me.  I  cainiot  say,  however,  that  I 
am  at  all  convinced  that  your  lady  possesses  the 
powers  she  pretends  to  enjoy.  As  long  as  she 
contented  herself  with  judging  by  the  sense  erf 
touch,  I  might  wonder,  but  1  dared  not  to  dis- 
believe ;  but  now  that  toucli  is  intercepted  by  a 
plate  of  glass,  which  nothing  but  the  sense  of 
vision  can  penetrate,  her  fingers  must  have  eyes 
in  them,  or  she  must  be  a  deceiver.  But  when 
she  finds  a  print  too  small  for  her,  and  receives 
aid  in  reading  it  from  a  lens  laid  upon  it,  her 
finger-eyes  must  be  of  a  strange  configuration, 
as  she  has  no  occasion  to  adjust  them  to  the 
focus  of  the  lens." 

The  imposture  did  not  long  remain  unde- 
tected. By  the  application  of  a  number  of  inge- 
nious experiments,  it  was  ascertained,  that  how- 
ever closely  the  covering  of  the  eyes  was  fixed,  a 
few  rays  of  light  penetrated,  and  enabled  Miss 
M'Avoy  to  use  the  eyes  in  her  bead  without 
any  a-ssistance  from  those  in  her  fingers. 
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The  whole  of  the  year  1818  was  devoted  by 
Mr.  Roscoe  to  the  settlement  of  the  affiiirs  of  the 
bank.  The  few  vacant  hours  which  tlie  evenhig 
afTordeil  him  were  passed  in  necessary  relax- 
ation ;  for  he  was  fortunately  at  this  time  exempt 
from  any  literan'  engagements.  It  was  not  until 
the  close  of  the  year,  tliat  he  began  to  medi- 
tate his  tract  on  penal  jurisprudence,  of  which 
some  account  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent 
chapter. 

Amongst  the  minor  literary  employments  in 
which  he  interested  himself  at  this  period,  was 
the  sui>erintending,  in  conjimction  with  some  of 
his  friends,  the  publication  of  a  new  edition  of  a 
collection  of  hymns,  for  the  use  of  the  congr^a- 
tion  of  Protestant  dissenters,  at  Renshaw  Street 
Liverpool,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  To  this 
volume  he  contributed  several  pieces*,  and 
amongst  the  rest  the  following  anthem :  — 

*  Tho  following  is  a  correct  list  of  his  contributions,  made 
out  bv  Mr.  Hosivo  himself,  bv  the  deure  of  a  gentleman  at 
lilouiYstor.  who  was  prvpiiring  a  Collection  of  H^nnns :  — 

03.  *•  Alniichiv  (i\h!.  before  whi^se  throne." 

tv^,  **  .\  I  mighty  Father,  thou  whose  power." 

Itkv  ••  iuv  suriiTing  habitant  of  earth.'* 

*2,v*.  "  ^Yho  c^wc  the  sun  his  noonilav  li^rht  ?** 

^iS,  ••  iireat  IuhL  Wioiy  whv>sc  picroinc  eve/" 

SI5.  *•  iM\  when  sha'l  this  aspiring  s*^»ii'." 

S»»7.  "  NVlut  i>  the  nr>t  and  crvat  ev^nimand .-" 

4\Vv  •*  I  et  oiu*  loud  s^Mig  of  praise  arise." 

♦  1:»  Anihent. 
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"  Holy,  holy,  holy 
Lord  God  Almighty ! 
Thou  lo  whom  alone  are 
AH  praise  and  glory  due ! 

Holy,  holy,  holy 
Lord  God  Almighty, 
Fathor  cTcrlasting ! 
Righteous,  just,  and  true! 


"  Bending  down  before  thee, 
Lo!  thy  sons  adore  thee. 
Hand  and  voice  declaring 

Jehovah  is  thy  name : 
Winds  in  tempests  blowing, 
Waves  o'er  ocean  flowing. 
To  remotest  regions 

Thy  might  and  power  proclaim. 


"  In  the  heaven's  expansion 
Thou  hast  fix'd  thy  mansion, 
Clouds  of  endless  glory 

Encompassing  thy  throne  I 
Heard  but  in  thy  thunders ! 
Seen  but  in  thy  wonders  ! 
Through  eternal  ages, 

Thou  art  God  alone ! 


"  'Tis  thy  breath  informs  us, 
'Tis  thy  spirit  wanns  us  ; 
If  thy  face  be  turned 

We  should  cease  to  be. 

Height  nor  depth  oppose  thee, 

Trembling  nature  knows  thee ; 

Tlirough  the  vast  creation 

Tliere  is  none  but  tliee. 
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**  Holj,  holj,  holj 
Lord  God  Ahnighty ! 
Thou  to  whom  alone  are 
All'  praise  and  glorj  due ! 

Hoi jy  holy,  holj 
Lord  Grod  Almighty ! 
Father  everlasting ! 
Righteous,  just,  and  true !  "* 

The  circumstances  in  which  Mr.  Roscoe  was 
placed  having  induced  a  very  genend  idea  that 
he  would  again  devote  his  pen  to  literature, 
several  applications  were  made  to  him  by  respect- 
able booksellers,  with  the  view  of  engaging  his 
services.  To  a  communication  from  Edinbuigh, 
respecting  a  history  of  the  state  of  Europe  (a 
subject  which  appears  afterwards  to  have  been 
intrusted  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  to  have  been 
the  origin  of  his  Life  of  Napoleon),  Mr.  Roscoe 
made  the  following  reply : — 

**  At  an  earlier  period  of  life,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances of  greater  leisure,  there  are  few  works 
which  I  should  have  undertaken  with  more  wil- 
lingness than  a  history  of  the  state  of  Europe, 
and  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  revolution 
in  France.  Of  these  astonishing  events,  I  have 
been  an  anxious  though  remote  observer;  and 
am  of  opinion,  that  if  they  were  properly  nar- 
rated,  combined,  and   commented   upon,  they 

*  Hiit  anthem  was,  with  much  taste  and  feeling,  set  to 
music  by  Mr.  Webbe. 
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would  afford  lessons  of  greater  interest  and  im- 
portance to  tlie  world,  than  any  subject  tliat 
lias  ever  employed  tiie  pen  of  the  historian.  I 
cannot,  however,  but  bo  sensible,  that  the  utility 
and  success  of  such  a  work  must  depend  entirely 
on  the  ability  brought  to  the  undertaking ;  and 
although  in  the  warmth  of  youth  I  might  have 
overlooked  this  consideration,  it  appears  at  pre- 
sent with  too  formidable  an  aspect  to  allow  me 
to  contemplate  a  work  of  such  magnitude  and 
difficulty  without  shrinking  from  the  task.  I  ' 
confess  it  is  not  without  reluctance  that  I  de- 
cline the  proposition  adverted  to  in  your  letter, 
and  resign  the  work  into  other  hands.  At  the 
same  time,  if,  upon  further  deliberation,  I  should 
think  there  was  a  possibdity  of  confining  it  witliin 
a  moderate  compass,  so  as  to  bring  it  within  the 
limits  of  my  powers,  and  allow  myself  a  reason- 
able expectation  of  accompli  sliing  it,  I  may, 
perhaps,  reconsider  my  present  determination  i 
but  unless  you  hear  from  me  again  within  a  very 
few  weeks,  you  will  be  pleased  to  consider  thafi 
determination  as  decisive." 

The  variety  and  weight  of  his  other  occupa. 
tions  confirmed  this  decision,  and  Mr.  Roscoo 
abandoned  all  idea  of  the  undertaking. 

There  were  few  persons,  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  for  whose  character  Mr.  Roscoe  enter- 
tained a  greater  respect,  or,  indeed,  a  deeper 
veneration,  than  for  that  of  M.  la  Fayette.   The 

VOL.  II.  >; 
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simplicity  of  heart,  and  the  undeviating  rectitude 
of  conduct,  which  the  life  of  that  great  man  dis- 
plays, had  won  his  entire  esteem.  It  was,  there- 
finre,  with  much  pleasure,  that  he  availed  himself 
of  an  opportunity  afforded  him  in  the  spring  of 
this  year,  to  convey  to  M.  la  Fayette,  through 
his  friend  Mr.  M^reery,  the  assurance  of  these 
sentiments. 

**  I  cannot  suffer  you  to  take  your  departure 
without  accompanying  you  with  my  best  wishes 
that  your  journey  may  be  safe,  pleasant,  and 
prosperous,  and  that  you  may  bring  back  those 
who  are  so  dear  to  you  as  much  improved  in 
their  health  as  I  am  sure  they  will  be  in  their 
acquirements. 

**  Should  you  happen  to  meet  with  M.  la 
Fayette,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  tell  him 
that  there  is  an  individual  here  who  has  never 
ceased  to  interest  himself  in  his  welfare,  and 
who  has  been  happy  to  hear  the  ^vourable  ac- 
counts given  of  his  health  and  present  situation, 
as  well  by  some  of  our  English  travellers,  as  by 
some  of  his  friends  here,  among  whom  I  may 
mention  M.  Masclet,  with  whom  I  have  often 
tlie  pleasure  of  conversing  respecting  him.  Yes, 
my  friend,  if  you  should  have  the  good  fortune 
to  see  M.  la  Fayette,  you  will  see  one  of  the 
very  few  men  who  know  how  to  withstand  tlie 
alhiremonts  of  nuik  and  power  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  destructive  rage  of  popular  fury  on  the 
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other,  and  who,  Tiotwithstanding  all  he  has  suf- 
fered, and  tiie  destruction  of  all  his  hopes  for 
the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  human  race, 
may  look  back  on  his  pubhc  life,  not  only  with 
his  own  approbation,  bttt  witli  the  assurance 
that  he  has  obtained  that  of  every  other  friend 
of  freedom  in  every  part  of  the  civiUsed  world." 

Tlie  following  is  the  account  which  Mr. 
M'Creery  gave  of  his  interview  with  M.  la 
Fayette :  — 

—  "I  remained  three  weeks  and  two  days  at 
Paris,  and  was  highly  gratified,  not  only  with  the 
specimens  of  art  with  which  tliat  city  abounds, 
but  with  the  friendly  reception  which  I  met 
with  from  some  of  tiie  first  characters  there.  I 
had  tlic  pleasure  of  an  introduction  to  General 
la  Fayette,  to  whom  I  presented  your  letter, 
which  he  read  witli  gieat  interest ;  and  at  part- 
ing, pressing  one  of  my  hands  most  kindly  be- 
tween his,  bade  me  tell  you  how  much  he  felt 
tJie  value  of  your  good  opinion,  and  begged,  if 
you  ever  visited  Paris,  that  you  would  do  him 
the  pleasure  of  calling  upon  him.  I  promised 
faithfully  to  dehver  his  regards  to  you,  and  it 
occurred  to  inc  afterwards  tliat  it  might  be 
agreeable  to  him  to  possess  your  letter.  In  a 
conversation  with  the  friend  who  introduced 
me,  I  mentioned  this  idea,  and  he  assured  me 
that  nothing  could  be  a  greater  pleasure  to 
M.  la  Fayette,  and  that   if   I  would  intrust  it 

N  e 
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to  him,  as  he  was  going  to  visit  him  the  sub- 
sequent week  at  his  country  house,  he  would  be 
the  bearer  of  it.  I  accordingly  committed  it  to 
his  care  (having  kept  a  copy),  together  with  a 
copy  of  your  *  Tracts  on  the  JVar^  both  of 
which  will  be  very  acceptable  presents.** 

A  few  months  afterwards,  M.  la  Fayette  him- 
Hclf  expressed  to  Mr.  Roscoe  his  feelings  of 
mutual  esteem,  in  the  following  letter: — 

La  Grange,  20  AoCit,  18I8« 
•*  ^^ONS!K^R, 

•*  I/admiration  ancienne  et  bien  sincere  que 
m*inspinuont  votre  caractere  et  vos  Merits,  a 
donno  un  gnuid  prix  aux  temoignages  de  bien- 
willanoo  et  dVstin\e  dont  vous  m'avez  honors ; 
cVst  aviV  autant  do  plaisir  que  de  reconnoissance 
quo  jo  los  ai  ros  us»  tant  coux  dont  MM.  M*Creery, 
SiU%  ot  Masclot,  out  bion  voulu  etre  les  inter- 
proti^,  quo  los  envois  directs  dont  j*aime  a  vous 
avoir  IVhIigat  ion ;  jV  ai  rotrouvo  les  principes 
ot  los  sontimonts  qui  m'avaient  attache  a  vos 
travaux  j^roooilonts,  ot  cVst  cette  communaute 
d*oi>iuion  sur  los  rapports  politiques  de  nos  deux 
juiis  qui  m*attaohont  bion  jxirticuliorement  k 
votro  porsonno.  II  laut  osporor  que  les  nations, 
avert  ios  par  cot  to  domioro  ot  cruelle  epreuve, 
ik'lairoos  jKir  lo  r:q>iilo  progros  des  lumieres  sur 
Phorison  Kuroj)Oon,  no  soront  j)lus  a  Tavenir 
los  diq>os  du  Maohiavolivsme  ot  des  |)assions  de 
lours  m>uvoniomonts ;    olios  apprendront  enfin 
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qu'entre  les  peuples  divers,  comme  entre  ies 
merabres  d'uDe  meme  societe,  il  n'arrive  pas  une 
avantage  particuli^re  qui  ne  devienne  bient6t 
I'avantage  de  tous ;  on  recoiinait  deja  que,  si  les 
Etats  Unifi  eussent  ete  subjiigiies,  I'Angleterre 
aurait  aujourd'hui  beaucoup  moins  de  liberte  et 
de  commerce  ;  il  est  faciie  de  voir  par  I'achame- 
ment  de  nos  adversaires  de  tous  lea  pais,  que 
la  liberte  Fraii^aise  est  devenue  n^cessaire  k 
celle  d'Europe,  et  nommcment  a  la  votre. 

"  Continuez,  Monsieur,  k  proclamer  les  verites 
philanthropiques :  votre  reputation  et  vos  talens 
sont  bien  propres  a  les  rendre  populaires  partni 
vos  compatriotes.  EUes  trouveroiit  en  France 
toute  la  sympathie  que  vous  pouvez  desirer. 
Je  serais  tres-heureux  que  vous  puissiez  en  ^tre 
t6moin,  et  j'esptire  qu'alors  nous  aurions  la  satis- 
iaction,  ma  &mille  et  moi,  de  vous  poss^der  k  La 
Grange.  Agreez,  en  attendant,  1' expression  dela 
vive  gratitude,  de  la  haute  consideration,  et  du 
sincere  attachement  que  je  vous  ai  voue. 

"  La  Fayette." 


To  this  communication  Mr.  Roscoe  made  the 
following  reply :  — 

*'  The  letter  with  which  you  have  honoured 
me  has  afforded  me  tlie  sincerest  pleasure ;  not 
merely  as  it  gratifies  me  with  a  direct  communi- 
cation from  one  whom  I  have  ever  regarded  with 
the  sincerest  admiration  and  respect,  but  as  it 
N    3 
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frovesy  dot  after  a  series  of  events,  such  as  few 
ftoLMOJ^  hanne  ever  experienced,  vou  still  preserve 
health  ami  spirits  uninjured,  and  enjoy  the 
dt  looking  back  on  those  events  with 
Ae  cupatiiuifeneas  of  one  who  has  steered  a  direct 
sni  sceftiv  coune,  under  circumstances  almost 
too  scBch  ftr  human  fiMtitude  to  sustain.  Griev- 
iv  »  I  do  fer  the  defeated  efibrts  and  blighted 
fcospects  of  fibertv, — of  that  rational  and  tem- 
perate BbertT,  whidi  equaDv  rgects  the  anarchy 
of  the  aaiiT*  or  the  de^wtism  <rf*  the  few, — it  is 
wich  tenliQld  pleasure  that  I  can  yet  turn  towards 
Mie  of  her  firmest  adherents,  and  console  mysebf 
IR  the  idnL  that  such  an  eiuunple  will  not  be  lost 
to  the  wvyU.  Xo,  my  dear  Sir,  the  salt  hath  not 
iMt  to  sivour,  nor  is  the  cause  o£  the  human 
MC^  hopefeas^  A  tew  woriiLS,  surviving  the  wreck 
<f  jic^^..  havif  preserved  to  mankind  the  memo- 
mk  v^'^  :!oetice  and  of  art ;  and  a  few  names,  il- 
tmx.:r5i:it^  the  pawre  of  history,  will  afford  a  strong 
«vl  <5^ijk!y  li^t  to  ages  yet  to  come. 

^"^  l::z<t<^l  K^*  cvxitinually  lamenting  what  we 
K*\x"  V\5^,.  it  i^  perhaps,  wiser  to  avail  ourselves  as 

^^  «:!^  w^'  ^*^^  ^^  ^^  U^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  saved. 
TSr  K'^ttHrr  vxitt  vHiIv  o|H?n  those  wounds  which 
^  ^  vkt^r^hk  shvHiM  be  tor  ever  closed;  the 
iMtv^'  ^^^^  ^^  ^  conscdaton'  hope,  that  the 
I^WHi^^c  4^^hw:mh>»  at  pres«it  observable  in 
|\^^v  w^^  ^  fwlis^l ;  that  a  limited  monarchy, 
Wv>«w«A^  liw^  'fiS*^^  ^^'  ^^^  people,  may  be  es- 
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tabllshed  i  and  that  sacrifices,  such  as  no  other 
nation  ever  made,  may  not  have  been  made  in 
vain. 

*'  In  expressing  these  wishes  for  the  prosperity 
of  your  country,  I  am  sensible  how  nearly  I 
sympathise  with  your  own  ; — to  express  them  to 
you  in  person  would  be  a  still  greater  happi- 
ness ;  but,  although  the  distance  which  separates 
us  is  not  great,  I  fear  I  must  not  flatter  myself 
with  the  hope  of  seeing  you  in  your  retirement. 
It  will,  however,  afford  me  a  consolation,  that  I 
have  been  favoured  with  the  kind  assurances 
contained  in  your  letter,  which  I  enjoyed  the 
more,  as  I  feel,  that  as  far  as  a  concordance  of 
sentiment  and  the  most  sincere  and  habitual  at- 
tachment can  lay  claim  to  them,  I  may  hope  to 
merit  a  continuance  of  them." 

The  efforts  which  Mr.  Roscoe,  at  this  period 
of  his  life,  made,  in  the  midst  of  the  harassing 
and  anxious  labours  which  tlie  settlement  of  his 
afiairs  imposed  upon  him,  to  render  himself  in 
some  degree  useful  to  the  public,  by  contribu- 
ting to  the  establishment  of  institutions  for  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  by  endeavouring  to 
spread  abroad  just  jprinciples  with  regard  to  the 
various  subjects  in  which  the  welfare  of  mankind 
is  involved,  proceeded  from  a  firm  and  deep- 
seated  sentiment  of  duty.  In  tliose  hours  of 
depression  which  the  painful  situation  in  which 
he  had  been  placed  sometimes  caused,  he  never 
N   4 
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regretted  the  loss,  to  himself  or  to  his  femily,  of 
those   advantages  which  fortune  is  commonly 
supposed  to  bestow.     To  him  the  source  of  sor- 
row  was,  that  he  had  not  been  enabled  more 
effectually  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  and  to  carry  into  effect  the  extended 
views  which  he  entertained  for  their  happiness 
and  improvement    As  he  saw  himself  approach- 
ing the  termination  of  life,  and  knew  how  few 
years  remained  for  the  accomplishment  of  that 
which  his  heart  desired,  a  sentiment  like  that 
of  disappointment  overclouded  his  mind ;  and  it 
was  while  under  the  influence  of  these  feelings, 
that  the  following  lines,  perhaps  the  most  touch- 
ing that  ever  proceeded  from  his  pen,  were 
written: — 

**  Thonth  he  aUy  me,  yet  wUl  I  trust  In  Him  '*— 'JU^  xlU.  15. 

God  of  my  life,  my  hope,  my  fear. 

In  whom  alone  is  all  my  trust, 
I  feci  the  closing  hour  draw  near 

'lliat  gives  this  fiunting  frame  to  dust. 

Mko  the  tired  hart,  at  bay  I  stand, 
Thy  toils  have  compass'd  me  around ; 

1  wait  tlio  death-stroke  from  thine  hand. 
And  stO()p  resigned  to  meet  the  wound. 

Yet  ono  tluul  wish  still  warms  my  soul, 

To  thiH'  in  humblest  hope  cxprest, 
rtiMt.  rr«*  tho  darkening  shadows  roll 

To  eh^se  me  in  their  final  rest. 
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Thou  wouldst  some  wortliier  aim  inspire. 

Some  living  energy  impart. 
Some  holier  spark  of  purer  fire 

RekiiMlliTig  in  my  dying  heart ; 

That  when,  removed  from  grief  and  pain, 
This  fragile  form  on  eartli  shall  lie. 

Some  happier  effort  may  remain 

To  touch  one  human  heart  with  joy ; 

One  nobler  precept  to  bestow. 

One  kind  and  generous  wish  reveal, 

To  bid  the  breast  with  virtue  glow 
To  love,  to  pity,  and  to  feel  j 

To  soothe  the  ills  it  cannot  cure, 

The  sufferer's  injuries  redreBs  ; 
And  through  life's  varied  channels  pour 

The  living  stream  of  happiness. 

Then,  though  in  cold  oblivion  laid, 
Some  secret  beam  of  heavenly  glow 

May  pierce  the  dark  incumbent  shade, 
And  warm  the  dust  that  rests  below. 

This  mouldering  form,  from  God  that  camei 

An  instrument  at  his  command. 
Waits  silent  yet,  through  all  its  frame 

The  impulse  of  its  Master's  hand. 

Smite,  Lord  !  this  Irame  shall  own  thy  power, 
And  every  trembling  chord  reply ; 

Smite,  Lord !  and,  in  my  latest  hour, 
This  falling  frame  shall  ring  with  joy  t 

8th  Feb.  1818. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

It  was  only  late  in  life  that  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Roscoe  was  directed  to  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  in  the  whole  range  of  hu- 
man inquiry — the  nature  and  objects  of  punish- 
ment. While  various  degrees  of  severity  have 
been  exhibited  in  the  codes  of  different  nations, 
and  various  theories  have  been  proposed  re- 
stricting or  modifying  the  application  of  punish- 
ments, there  has  yet  been  only  one  prevailing 
principle  observable  throughout  —  the  principle 
ofjear.  The  criminal  is  considered  as  a  being 
to  be  acted  upon  solely  by  means  of  terror,  and 
utterly  incapable  of  being  governed  by  the  other 
motives  which  usually  actuate  mankind.  Indig- 
nant at  the  injury  which  the  crime  has  occasioned, 
the  lawgiver  abandons  all  consideration  for  the 
moral  character  of  the  criminal,  and  contents 
himself  with  inflicting  a  punishment  which  may 
at  once  terrify  him  from  a  repetition  of  the  of- 
fence, and  impress  opon  others  a  striking  lesson 
of  the  severity  of  justice. 

To  Mr.  Roscoe  it  seemed  that  this  system 
was  essentially  erroneous.     He  thought  that  in 


M.   TmniDr  ^  ^tiTC=iir£  Apgrnee  of  inftnenoe  to 
ZU&    TMHRiiTT    of    ^H-MT,    jecTxsiaian^   bad   made  a 


•t;iu£  ^srnran*  of  -oit  iinmini  mmd.  It  wis 
ii2<  ^'Quniiir  Z33a:  znt  jc!iian$^  of  mai  jve  not  onty 
sn.nrf  gfiamaAlT^,  luc  mar^  e&sihr«  covemedy  by 
inriifr  im£  nscssr  mnrres^  lium  lixHe  which 
%rr:r  souuih^^ «  xni^iuc  r  i^  una  more  peisanable 
ic"  H/t^iiui:  x"  if .-^nsx  ^3ie  ticiocis  and  the  cti- 
scmiL  br  £  s^vcfOL  of  itmnmr^fiA  stvcnST^  than 
is>  KGinr  iiiviBif  Tctmdsues^  ^:»  Ti»t  oantrol  of  a  na- 
likir  vC  'i^iw^  i2>e  3&Bca£!iszDeBC  cs^a  ttmihr.    He  was 


no*- 


t^odhr  s»fr9Sewss>x^xa:tKBe^nokiitriile  which 
bas^  cgara^mVc  ;£^  ro  «k»  unto  others  as  we 
wogU  thi:  ibev^  ^^xali  «k>  umo  us;  and  that  a 


ct  those  wb«>  laciomaaxefT  lonn  so 
ciass  Of  the  OLiouiiunitv*  aiui  consisiks  them  to 
punuhment,  witbou;  the  hope  of  amendment, 
is  one  which  doc  onlv  impedes  the  good  which 
a  better  svstem  mu:hc  edcxt^  but  is  the  actual 
and  positive  source  of  much  e\'il- 

The  immediate  cause  which  led  Mr.  Roscoe 
to  employ  his  pen  on  the  subject  of  penal  juris- 
prudence appears  to  have  been  an  application 
made  to  him  in  the  year  ISI7,  by  Dr.  Lushing- 
ton,  on  behalf  of  the  Society  for  the  Difiusion 
€pf  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  capital  punish- 
mcntt  requesting  him  to  furnish  the  committee 
of  the  Society   with  a  short  tract,  containing, 
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in  a  condensed  form,  the  various  arguments 
against  the  punishment  of  death.  Having,  in 
consequence  of  this  commumcation,  been  led 
to  examine  some  of  the  principal  writers  on 
penal  jurisprudence,  he  found  so  wide  a  tield  of 
inquiry  opened,  that  he  was  induced  to  pursue 
the  subject,  and  to  enter  into  an  extended  in- 
vestigation of  the  principles  of  penal  law.  In 
tlie  course  of  these  inquiries  he  did  not  fail  to 
apply  to  this  subject  the  great  principles  which 
had  guided  his  judgment  upon  every  other 
question  ;  and  he  quickly  detected  the  vice  of  all 
the  prevailing  systems  of  criminal  jurisprudence, 
in  tlie  absence  of  that  spirit  of  benevolence 
which  ought  to  be  the  active  and  moving  prin- 
ciple in  every  system  of  laws.  He  found  that 
even  the  advocates  of  mitigated  punishments 
maintained  the  doctrine  that  "vengeance"  is 
"  the  foundation  of  punishments,"  and  that  to 
deter  by  example  is  the  great  object  of  the  law. 
To  him  it  appeared,  that  to  act  from  the  impulse 
of  anger  (which,  if  it  mean  any  thing,  means 
an  exaggerated  state  of  feeling  produced  by  in- 
jury,) was  to  abandon  the  judgment  to  the 
guidance  of  the  passions,  and  that  the  attempt 
to  deter  by  example  had  led  to  the  commission 
of  greater  atrocities  than  those  which  the  legis- 
lator sought  to  prevent.  He  thought  that  it  be- 
came the  state  to  prevent  useless  suffering  in  the 
guilty  as  well  as  in  the  innocent;  and  that  when 
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a  ceitaun  quantity  of  evil  has  been  produced  by 
the  commission  <^  a  crime,  it  is  imwise  to  ag^ 
gnvate  it  by  the  additional  evil  of  a  useless  or 
excesdve  punishment.  To  reform  the  criminal, 
while  he  underwait  the  punishment  awarded, 
;ip(>edLnLHl  to  him  the  most  effectual  mode  of  pre- 
\vntinjr  crime,  and  he  therefore  r^arded  re- 
tonivition  as  one  c^'  the  principal  objects  of  penal 
juris|>rrKlence*  These  principles  he  endeavoured 
to  enforce  in  a  volume  published  in  the  spring 
\4"  the  prvsent  year»  to  which  he  gave  the  title  of 
**  i.  ^t>>Sffrr%:tHms  on  Penal  Jurisprudence^  and  the 

In  iho  t\>llowiiuf  passsage  he  has  stated  what 
he  \\MKvi\>\l  to  be  the  true  guiding  principle  in 
)hhvaI  K^idAtion : — **  If  we  could  divest  ourselves 
\U'  th\>!^  rv«seniliil  feelings  which  are  too  apt  to 
t;lko  |HV5S^>S5aon  of  our  minds  on  the  contem- 
|xUlK^\  v^t'  iiots  of  criminality,  we  should  make 
\v^u^  *rt\\^t  stop  to^'^inls  the  discoven'  of  a  better 
MNMom  \4\i\uispnKloiKV*  and  prepare  the  way  to 
<iu  ukmIouUWo  imprvnvment  in  the  condition  of 
uuiuku\vK  The  ivrrxvuon  of  vice  would  then  be 
no  l\M\>ixM^  Hu  c\erti\\n  of  the  violent  and  hostile 
|MvVMOiis«  but  of  the  kind  and  benignant  affec- 
fioux,  H\  (ho  imv^t  sahiian'  change,  the  very 
on\MN  Hiul  oiinu\^  of  the  pn^riigate  would  afford 
\\\  I  ho  gxHHl  an  opjHHiunity  for  the  exercise  of 

•  SUK    IauuKhi^   CihWI  mid  i)«i\K>«.  and  J.  and  A.  Ardu 
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the  hi^iest  virtues.  The  question  would  no 
longer  be,  wiietlier  stripes  and  bloodslied  can 
prevad  against  guilt  and  ignorance,  but  whether 
sjTiipathy,  prudence,  and  compassion  have  lost 
their  influence  on  the  moral  feeUngs  of  mankind. 
If  we  could  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  delin- 
quent an  idea  that  the  effbits  we  are  making  are 
really  intended  for  his  welfare,  our  object  would, 
in  a  great  degree,  be  accomplished.  There  is 
no  human  being  so  stupid,  or  so  wicked,  as  not 
to  concur,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  in  mea- 
sures evidently  calculated  to  relieve  him  flrom 
misery." 

After  some  observations  "  on  the  motives  and 
end  of  punishment,"  he  shortly  examines  the 
plea  of  example,  so  frequently  urged  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  severity  of  the  penal  code  ;  —  "The 
inconsiderate  and  sanguinary  lawgiver  takes  it 
for  granted,  that  severe  and  horrible  punishments 
will  deter  others  from  the  commission  of  crimes; 
but  has  it  never  occurred  to  him,  that  by  exhi- 
biting frequent  and  revolting  spectacles  of  in- 
humanity and  bloodshed,  he  has  counteracted 
his  own  object,  and  weakened  in  the  public 
mind  that  natural  reluctance  to  the  shedding  of 
human  blood,  which  is  one  of  the  great  safe- 
guards of  human  society  ?  In  order  to  demon- 
strate to  a  people  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
cruel,  he  sets  an  example  of  cruelty ;  and  in 
order  to  deter  them  from  putting  each  other  to 

VOL.  11.  o 
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death,  he  puts  them  to  death  himself;  and  thnt, 
frequently,  by  such  acts  of  inhuman  atroci^  and 
savage  barbarity,  as  the  most  ferocious  criminal 
was  never  known  to  commit,  till  the  common 
decency,  no  less  than  the  common  feelings  of 
mankind  revolt  against  the  abuse,  and  it  be- 
comes  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  detestation 
of  the  punishment  does  not  exceed  the  detest- 
ation of  the  crime.'* 

In  his  remarks  "  on  punishments  of  inferior 
degree,**  or  secondary  punishments,  as  they  have 
been  termed,  he  has  exposed  their  tendency  to 
deprave  rather  than  to  reform  those  who  are 
subjected  to  them.  "  By  what  degrees  the  author 
of  a  petty  theft  is  brought  forwards  and  ma- 
tured, and  how  many  of  these  whippings  must 
be  administered  to  him  before  he  is  hardened  to 
robber}"  and  murder,  must  be  left  to  conjecture 
onlv.  But  if  the  individual  has  been  ruined  by 
Inniig  whipped  and  discharged,  what  has  the 
public  gained  by  it?  Are  there  not  in  to\ni 
and  country  many  thousands  of  these  wretches, 
of  Iwth  sexes  and  of  all  ages,  daily  employed  in 
doproilation  and  in  plunder,  to  the  great  loss, 
annovance,  and  terror  of  the  industrious  part  of 
Iho  oomnnmity;  who  are  not  only  stripped  of 
thoir  pix>porty!  but  frequently  compelled  to  be- 
.vnu>  pix>sooutors  at  their  own  expense,  and  to 
(ittond  distant  courts  of  justice,  without  the 
|hi>«|uhM  of  any  compensation  ?     If,  instead  of 
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being  whipped  and  discharged,  these  culprits 
had  been  detained  in  custody  and  set  to  hard 
labour  till  they  had  acquired  a  habit  of  industry, 
and  had  been  compelled  to  repay  to  those  they 
had  robbed  the  amount  of  their  losses ;  if,  in- 
stead of  disseminating  through  the  land  every 
species  of  wickedness,  they  had  themselves  re- 
ceived the  instructions  of  compassionate  and 
patient  friends,  and  been  restored  to  society 
under  circumstances  of  credit  and  decency,  can 
there  be  a  doubt  that  the  public  would  have 
been  benefited  by  such  a  change?" 

Afler  discussing  certain  proposed  improve- 
ments in  criminal  laws,  and  displaying  the  in- 
justice and  unreasonableness  of  applying  one 
and  the  same  punishment  to  a  whole  class  of 
offenders,  he  thus  proceeds  :  —  "  On  this  subject, 
then,  one  of  the  most  important  which  can 
engage  the  attention  of  the  human  faculties,  it 
is  highly  requisite  that  a  thorough  investigation 
should  take  place;  in  the  result  of  which  it 
may,  perhaps,  appear,  that  there  is  no  short  and 
expeditious  way  of  extirpating  moral  evil,  and 
that  if  we  wish  to  succeed,  we  must  enter  on 
the  task  with  a  full  conviction  of  its  importance, 
and  a  sincere  resolution  to  bend  ourselves  down 
to  the  labour.  We  must  inquire  into  the  cha- 
racter, temper,  and  moral  constitution  of  the 
individual,  and  acquaint  ourselves  with  his  na- 
_  tural  or  acquired   talents,    his   habits,  and    his 
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views,  in  order  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  adopt 
such  measures  for  his  improvement  as  may  be 
best  adapted  to  the  case.  If  he  be  ignorant,  we 
must  instruct  liim  ;  if  he  be  obstinate  and  arro- 
gant, we  must  humih'ate  him  ;  if  he  be  indolent, 
we  must  rouse  him ;  if  he  be  desponding,  we 
must  encourage  liim  ;  and  this,  it  is  evident, 
cannot  be  accomplished  without  resorting  to 
different  modes  of  treatment,  and  the  ftiil  exer- 
cise of  those  moral  and  sympathetic  endowments 
which  subsist,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  be- 
tween all  human  beings,  as  incident  to  our  com- 
mon nature." 

These  reflections  lead  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Penitentiary  System,  as  it  has  been  tried  id 
America,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in 
England,  a  subject  to  which  the  remainder  o€ 
the  volume  is  devoted.  This  system  was  re- 
garded by  Mr.  Roscoe  as  the  true  means  not 
only  of  punishing,  but  of  repressing  crime.  "  In 
adverting,"  he  says,  "  to  the  code  of  criminal 
law,  which  has  been  so  long  established  in  Europe, 
and  comparing  it  with  the  proposed  system 
which  has  for  its  object  tlie  reformation  of  of- 
fenders, we  find  them  in  almost  every  point  ot' 
view  the  reverse  of  each  other.  The  former 
owes  its  origin  to  those  vindictive  feelings  which 
are  incident  to  a  rude  state  of  society ;  the  other 
is  founded  on  Christian  principles,  and  applies 
the  precept?!  of  our  religion  to  the  conduct  of 
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OUT  lives.  The  one  proposes  to  prevent  crimes 
by  the  example  of  severe  punishments ;  the 
other  conceives  that  the  hest  example  Is  that  of 
a  criminal  hrought  hy  proper  discipline  to  a  due 
sense  of  his  crime.  By  the  operation  of  the 
former,  great  numbers  of  offenders  perish  in  the 
strength  and  thoughtlessness  of  life ;  tlie  other 
endeavours  to  preserve  ratlier  than  to  destroys 
it  considers  a  criminal  as  an  unfortunate  fellow 
creature,  led  on  to  guilt  through  a  great  variety 
of  causes,  but  capable,  by  kindness,  patience,  and 
proper  discipline,  of  being  reformed  and  restored 
to  society.  The  former  plan  cherishes  and 
inflames  amongst  mankind  the  feelings  of  anger 
and  revenge,  and  employs  the  mind  upon  the 
most  hateful  of  all  subjects  —  the  devising  modes 
of  punisliing  or  tormenting  another ;  the  other 
embraces  all  mankind  as  bretiiren,  and  finds  in 
the  idea  of  recalling  a  fellow  creature  from  guilt 
to  rectitude  the  highest  gratification.  Even 
when  compared  with  the  milder  system  of  cri- 
minal law,  so  eloquently  recommended  by  many 
enlightened  writers,  the  advantage  is  greatly  in 
favour  of  the  penitentiary  plan.  The  one  sup- 
poses that  it  is  possible  to  apportion  pimish- 
ments  to  crimes,  and  that  such  punishments 
should  be  immriahly  nifiicted  ;  the  other  admits 
of  no  punishment  but  such  as  is  necessary  to 
reform  the  offender,  and  is  as  ready  to  pardon 
o  3 
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oo.  evTidence  at  rcDeatsnce  as  to  cooTict 
evidence  ijt  me  crime;  applying  to  practice, 
oa  aQ  ocragwi^nL%  the  ChiigriaTi  precept,  *  Zh  unio 
mB  men  <»  te  rn^aid  tfum  4hfynU  do  unto  vouJ 
To  p=\tenii  thL»  compari:soa  txirther  is  surelv  iin- 
necesBory.  If  the  btter  plan  can  by  any  exer- 
tioo  be  iHibstitiited  rbr  the  tormer,  is  it  possible 
that  any  one  can  doubt  of  its  expediency  ?** 

In  noticing  the  eulogy  pronounced  by  Dr. 
Fdey  upon  the  criminal  law,  as  '*  sweeping  into 
its  net  every  crime  which,  under  any  possible 
circomstancesv  may  merit  the  punishment  of 
death,"  Mr.  Rotscoeadds; — '^  the  fidlacy  of  this 
statement  has  been  fiillv  shown  bv  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  by  whose  enlightened  efforts  and  inde- 
fiitigabie  exertions  some  of  the  most  cruel  and 
obnoxious  of  these  statutes  have  been  repealed. 
It  is  not,  however,  bv  the  success  that  has  at- 
tended  his  labours  that  we  must  estimate  what 
is  due  from  the  commimity  to  this  real  patriot 
and  distinguished  senator.  The  reforms  ef- 
fected by  him  bear,  indeed,  a  small  proportion 
to  the  enormous  mass  of  sanguinary  enactments 
which  disgrace  our  statute  book ;  but  the 
maxims  of  legislation  which  he  has  laid  down, 
and  the  sound  principles  for  which  he  has  con- 
tended, apply  to  the  whole  system  ;  and  will,  it 
may  confidently  be  hoped,  eventually  produce 
micli  alteraticms,  as  may  remove  from  our  judicial 
code  the  imputation  of  cruelty  on  the  one  hand. 
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and  prevent  the  impunity  of  the  criminal  on  the 
other." 

While  tlie  portion  of  the  tract  containing  this 
passage  was  yet  in  the  press,  Mr.  Roscoe  re- 
ceived the  distressing  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  the  excellent  and  distinguished  person,  to 
whose  extraordinary  merits  iie  had  been  anxious 
to  offer  his  testimony.  In  a  letter  to  Mr. 
IVI'Creery,  who  was  printing  tlie  work,  lie  says, 
"  The  afflicting  loss  of  Sir  S.  Romilly,  to  whose 
friendly  opinion  I  liad  looked  forward  with  such 
pleasure,  has  rendered  it  necessary  for  me  to 
add  a  note  on  the  part  where  I  had  mentioned 
him,  which  I  hope  you  will  approve  as  beuig 
tlie  view  most  connected  with  my  work,  and 
avoiding  the  common-place  eulogies  on  such 
occasions."     Tlie  note  ran  as  follows  ;  — 

"  May  this  expectation  be  accomplished!  for 
since  the  above  was  written,  the  world  has  been 
deprived  of  the  illustrious  individual  to  whom  it 
relates,  and  can  now  only  avaU  itself  of  the 
lessons  which  he  has  left  for  its  improvement. 
May  we  not,  however,  venture  to  hope,  from 
the  sincere  sympathy  and  universal  grief  which 
this  event  has  occasioned,  that  the  cause  he  so 
warmly  espoused  and  the  sentiments  he  so  for- 
cibly  expressed  are  deeply  felt  by  the  nation  at 
large ;  and  that  his  loss  will,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  repaid  by  an  increased  determination  on  tlieir 
o  4 
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11     iiiiwin^p  lus^  jTrtmr  jQlt 

'wmi'n  in  s  -siiiiilintr  ^nrsoKti  =     "Sicrt  &  result 

-s  la  jaoioiiiifs^  ji  :ne  ^v^sumfr  <a:  roe  biesc* 

jag"  nd^  j£  "an*  j^sn!^  fnuaggti  an j  tie^ree  of 

3si=s  in:  :afti  Tunm:  ic  jotr.  V^xLe  fn  America 
■iiiii  iiiiiii  lUi  jmretf  u  i:r«ari.  rze  enquiries 
mu  TTis^  jnmiTTain:  iomecz.  sz&i  xzkibriduals 
xsBiiusiiv  .Qf^'jGf  "liiism^rver  ^  I2i^  promotiOQ 
4X  :iie  sBnn  :uiiAnSk.  rw  FiTgiyh  pchiic  exhibit 
jxncrr  TxiL  r^!scE-i.  3j  r&eBi  b^  no  means 
ocibuf  ^*nitfr  u  'rttf  i!»>:^  iicsse  or  the  crood 
»yiiTg  ixf  ±[itf  ciammmnrr. — 

-  I  lajrti  scarx-IjT  icKii  a  wocdL*  say^  Mr. 
aL'sc-'ii  it  X  'jtftrsTTj  Mr.  M"Creerr.  **  firom  the 
ijr^n  T^CTii  iiviir  nj  ice  pcbticitkm,  trom 
-v-iiOJ  I  cvir:e.:r.;rv  tii:  r:  Jr.vs  rxx  evactlv  hit 
tiii;  Tuiriic  ^k?ei.  i:re  zzixz  zbe  oui  system  of 
"laaicmZ"  rrj^njccciini:.  -i^'i  sc^^riMr  ^"ill  be  con- 

tVfi-A.'^^^  *'^i  nitf»nn^  xrd  jOive  the  good  seed  to 
^,.^w^  v.r  a:  Kic-i  r.r.:'e  iTxi  in  such  places  as 
l>^:^-.OiCsre  r:uy  direct.'' 

Ar.v*csc«  :rx  virisx:>  writers  whose  works  Mr. 
H^^-vx-  oofts^i'tcv:  while  investigating  the  subject 
^>c"  j^rral  iurisf  auienoc  wu>  Dr.  Parr,  to  whose 
ivnuris  on  jnuiisiimeiits.  contained  in  the  notes 
to  his  0*4€»nit /<T»  iy\Fiu-,  he  attached  the  highest 
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value.  Upon  the  publication  of  the  "  Observ- 
ations on  Penal  Jurisprudence,"  lie  forwarded  to 
Dr.  Parr  a  copy  of  that  tract,  accompanied  by 
.  the  following  letter  :  — 

"  Witii  tliis  I  send  you  a  book  calculated  to  ex- 
cite a  great  diversity  of  opinion.  It  begins  with 
an  attack  upon  a  very  worthy  and  excellent  friend 
of  ours,  and  it  calls  in  your  assistance  to  knock 
hira  down,  which  you  have  effectually  done.  It 
then  proceeds  to  plead  the  cause  of  all  the 
rascals  in  the  nation,  and  it  sets  you  up  as  their 
advocate.  It  not  only  objects  to  any  more 
hanging,  flogging,  &c.,  but  proposes  to  get  clear 
of  punishments  altogether,  and  even  presumes 
to  treat  the  proportioning  of  punishments  to 
crime  as  an  Utopian  scheme,  wliich  never  can  be 
carried  into  eifect.  After  all  this,  the  author 
turns  short  upon  you,  his  great  support ;  and 
presumes  to  criticise  yon  in  a  manner  that  it  will 
require  all  your  good  nature  to  pardon.  For  all 
this  he  has  only  one  apology,  viz.  that  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  was  such  that  he  could 
neither  suppress  nor  accommodate  his  opinion. 
He  can,  however,  explicitly  declare,  that  in  the 
course  of  his  researches  on  the  subject,  he  has 
found  no  writer  who  has  entered  so  deeply  into 
it,  and  with  such  a  true  feeling  for  luiman  nature, 
as  yourself;  and  on  this  account  you  must  not 
be  surprised  to  find  your  nom,  de  guerre  fre- 
quently introduced.      I  am  sensible,    my  dear 


as  to  hive 


I  tmjotd  hife 
jinueti.  3BEr  ifTTTs.  i&r  .oiiiceiisBaaK  at  which 


Zj-  1^*  1rik&  ^<i«ncu   Xfim  wbaat  he  hdl 


"  ^  w^   %^«C  ^^  V  uve  3zani£AL  nn  tor 


A  ^vaxu  vrnw-i  .xm'2*i  j^xTtumtsoL  wbast  I  had 

^^tt^ivx.  V  tan  :\ir  -^sitrimsics.  viici  I  had 
faL?t:,»ii\r  n-fr><»i  %  Aiiuw  H  iJ  ivixrcs.  St  XL  per- 
iv-  -im?j^ti  ^-ni  n'«  jmtt  ^  i%a:  (unr^  ii?w  I  was 

'^xr^THK^c^ — CLMc  ^»/ir  i5a£  ^,iisiiiKrisi£  jc^:«r  and 
•^r^^«n£^  jB>   -JVC   vtti^   4ji»wcuritf    ice  aecessanr* 

\i.>«mKV  ww^  ii^  rrtoe  7r3io:pi«  c«'  j^sai  bw. 
Anrc  sTfcrjry  ^ccx  ^*wx  %.text. •;  t^  \vxi  havv  pro> 
o^f^ied  ^.^  ^sudctaoa  .:  S  zi^-  A^nixv.rv  of  sev^ial 
ociier  distiifc:u5>iw\i  wr.rerk  soaoe  vV  whofn  have 
cirri^  k  to  nudi  grairer  ext»:.     TIus  sutjcct. 
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thus  treated  from  such  a  quarter,  appeared  to 
me  so  importaut,  tiiat  I  could  not  proceed  further 
without  paying  it  the  utmost  attention,  and 
either  admitting  its  validity  or  demonstrating 
its  insufficiency ;  and,  as  I  found  tlie  former 
impossible,  I  have  been  obliged  to  undertake  the 
latter,  —  with  wliat  success,  I  must  leave  the 
public  to  judge.  Having,  however,  once  been 
obliged  to  dissent,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  do  it 
fairly  and  openly ;  and,  in  the  little  work  which 
I  am  now  about  to  publish,  you  will  find  yourself 
placed  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  and  assailed  with 
such  arguments  as  I  have  been  able  to  bring  to 
bear  against  you.  I  will,  however,  confess  that 
in  this  opposition,  (in  which,  I  trust,  nothing 
unfriendly  will  be  found,)  I  have  it  further  in 
view  to  attract  discussion  on  the  subject ;  in 
which  case  I  feel  confident  you  will  sacrifice  any 
personal  feeling,  (if  it  were  possible  what  I  have 
said  could  give  rise  to  it,)  in  the  hope  of  doing 
some  substantial  good.  That  the  present  mo- 
ment is  of  the  utmost  importance  we  must  all 
perceive,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  am  confident 
you  will  be  much  better  pleased  with  any  oppo- 
sition whicli  may  throw  light  on  the  subject, 
than  by  the  greatest  lionoura  that  mere  author- 
ship could  confer." 

In  prosecuting  these  inquiries,  Mr.  Roscoe 
derived  much  assistance  from  documents  for- 
warded  to  him  by  fus  friends  in  America ;  and 
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i. 


»^r\t 


C    TOT    !•     SSD^   -^Tr^^    TCfffltSr   :3lliLtll 
— c-»=,     HKT    ^fToirS    TTTSEit   if  ■nOTT 

air  »Tn  -D  ^.Tf ii5«±f  Alii  t^iut  -twullv  ^  on 
en  acrrj^inr  7*711  fril  iia:  Z  jaire  3Ut  Gniv  oc- 
smnnail^  iiujrefi  joii.  'me  jsnre  itven  :3e  report 
IT  :n/i  ffarfc  prrfson  if  Vfv  Ytol  iir  I>IJ  w&fcii 
^mnnuiLn   «   11x017    ^  jiur   ex^rdlem:   nomrks) 

'*  From  ^iie  icmrm  of  mv  tract  wiiicfc  relates 

ttj  z:ui¥  Tr}iinrr^  von  vill  perceive,  that  we  are 

nr/t  inM#^r..4ihIe  to   rhe   irreat  importance  of  the 

p^rnitfrTitiary  ^jr^tein,  and  that  some  idea  of  such 

a  plan  ha^  bfren  entertained  even  from  a  remote 

period ;  but  fhnt  which  has  always  been  wanting 

hoA  F>een,  to  place  it  on  proper  ground,  and  to 

Hu\pHtitute  a  .system  of  benevolence  and  reform- 

alion  for  one  of  revenf^c  and  punishment. 

**  If  thin  can  be  fully  effected,   every  thing 
>1m  will  naturally  /low  from  it,  as  from  a  parent 
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Stream ;  and  from  the  united  efforts  which  are 
making  in  almost  every  part  of  the  civiUsed 
world,  and  the  free  communication  of  sentiments 
between  those  who  are  earnest  in  the  cause,  I 
trust  that  such  a  foundation  will  be  laid  for  the 
moral  improvement  of  mankind,  as  may  allow  us 
to  indulge  the  warmest  hopes  of  a  speedy  and 
happy  result. 

"  The  publications  you  were  so  good  as  to 
send  me  were  of  the  highest  value,  as  they  show 
by  a  series  of  experiments,  not  only  what  ought 
to  be  done  in  establishing  a  penitentiary  system, 
but  what  ought  to  be  avoided.  On  this  head, 
you  will  see  that  I  have  expressed  myself  with 
great  freedom,  and  will,  perhaps,  think  I  have 
been  more  ready  to  blame  than  to  commend. 
If,  however,  I  have  written  without  reserve,  I 
have  always  endeavoured  to  give  reasons  for  my 
opinions,  and  it  would  give  me  the  greatest  plea- 
sure, if  any  suggestions  of  mine  should  be  thought 
worthy  the  attention  of  those  in  your  country, 
who  interest  themselves  in  the  promotion  oS 
these  most  important  and  benevolent  plans." 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1822  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Roscoe  was  again  directed  to  the  subject 
of  prison  discipline,  by  an  article  in  the  72d 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  directed 
against  the  refonnatory  system.  This  was  the 
origin  of  his  tract  entitled,  "  Additional  Ob- 
servations on  Penal  Jurisprudence  and  the  Re- 
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formation  of  Criminals."  •  The  principal  object 
of  the  law  is,  according  to  the  reviewer,  "  to 
prevent  the  repetition  of  the  offence  by  the 
punishment  of  the  offender."  This  is  stated  by 
Mr.  Roscoe  to  be  founded  on  an  erroneous  as- 
sumption ;  the  principal  object  being,  to  prevent 
tlie  repetition  of  the  offence  iy  such  meanx  as 
will  most  effectually  accomplish  that  purpose;  and 
he  argues,  that  severe  punishmenU  have  been 
found  insufficient  to  this  end. 

He  thee  proceeds  to  answer  the  objection,  that 
a  reformatory  system  must,  from  its  want  of  se- 
verity, encourage  the  commission  of  crime. 

"  If  persons  could  be  deterred  from  crimes  by 
any  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  their  punbh- 
ment,  there  is  no  circumstance  that  could  have 
so  great  an  effect  for  this  purpose  as  the  know- 
ledge, that  they  would  be  subjected  to  a  course 
of  discipline,  tliat  would  not  be  relaxed  till  it  had 
effected  an  entire  change  in  their  morals  and 
manners,  and  in  all  the  dissolute  habits  and  evil 
propensities  of  their  former  life.  To  a  wicked 
disposition,  the  thoughts  of  becoming  inoffensive, 
honest,  just,  and  virtuous,  is  of  alt  things  the 
most  hateful,  and  would  consequently  be  avoided 
with  more  care  than  any  punishment  of  a  mere 
corporal  nature.  Nor  would  such  apprehension  be 
wholly  unfounded.  The  punislimcnts  inflicted 
on  the  body  are  of  such  a  nature,  as  obstinacy, 
•  London  :  Codell.  1823. 
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pride,  courage,  and  resolution  can  successfully 
resist,  even  in  tlieir  most  appalling  forms;  but  the 
pangs  and  suiferings  of  an  evil  conscience,  opened 
to  the  scene  of  its  own  enormities,  abominations, 
and  crimes  —  the  overwhelming  sense  of  self- 
reproach,  contrition,  and  shame — the  daily  and 
nightly  tears  which  must  be  shed  before  these 
stains  can  be  washed  out — and  the  tlreadful  ap- 
prehension tiiat  reformation  has  arri\'ed  too  late, 
and  that  the  sinner  may  be  cut  off  before  he  has 
had  an  opportunity  of  expiating  his  offence  by  a 
better  course  of  life,  are,  perhaps,  the  most  acute 
sufferings  incident  to  our  nature.  Is  it  then 
possible,  that  an  establishment,  whose  professed 
object  is  to  give  to  such  feelings  their  full  effect, 
can  justly  be  represented  as  a  place  of  improper 
lenity  and  indulgence?  It  is  true,  there  is  an 
essential  difference  in  tlie  result  of  these  different 
modes  of  discipline.  The  one  leaves  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  same,  or  a  worse  state  of  mind  than 
that  in  which  it  found  him ;  the  other  wakes 
him  to  new  life,  and  points  out  to  him  the  path 
of  temporal  and  eternal  happiness ;  but  to  the 
hardened  and  practised  offender,  whose  life  passes 
in  midnight  orgies,  daring  exploits,  and  criminal 
gratifications,  the  apprehension  of  the  latter  kind 
of  discipline  is,  perhaps,  the  most  formidable  of 
the  two." 

The  subject  of  solitary  confinement,  as  im- 
posed in  some  of  the  state  prisons  of  America, 


1  *  ■  ■  1  f  Jhl 


irr;.  am  i&  MimmiH.  ipai>  msBL  cAed  tD  tliKt 


amMrraiir  u&fsszuK   iv^  -tt^  ■HnguKMig  of*  tbe 


^  rte  3Ilf3In^  .rt  ^sufiimiiK  <&  baciiflKii  and  ral&ac- 

^e  ressr^^  r:  jfr  Jixe  or  tfie  anKt  utjuzmB  pro- 
Vice*  er^T  gipgriLTreA 

iTt  riftf  jircskf^  ro  w^-a  5uca  a  smatm  must 

**  Iz)tieTCc<ietniy  or  L3*e  oanizal  aoki  umiWtiiUe 
ccc^eti'^ecct^  or*  kxi:?  ioii^irv  cocmaeflieiit  oo  the 
nLjid  inc  (xxiv  or'  ibe  pri£$ooer«  which  ha%n^  been 
so  nilly  «kt;:ui^  bv  it»  advuoitigs  and  pfCNBMiteis» 
such  a  ntexie  «]c'  puzii>aiiieiic  b  luihie  to  abuses 
1st  which  it  L>  impo«s>ible  to  guard.  If  in 
prisons  of'  which  puhiicity  is  the  l^al 
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characteristic,  and  even  in  those  of  the  highest 
reputation,  enormities  liave  been  discovered  in 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  wliich  have  called  for 
the  interference  of  the  legislature,  and  occasioned 
the  removal  of  the  keepers,  what  proceedings 
may  be  supposed  to  take  place  in  a  prison  from 
which  tlie  public  are  totally  excluded — where 
the  prisoner  depends  for  his  daily  existence  on 
the  diligence  of  an  individual  —  and  where,  how- 
ever severe  his  treatment  may  be,  he  has  no  one 
to  whom  to  make  his  appeal  ?  Humanity  shudders 
at  the  idea  of  a  weak  and  perishable  being,  sub- 
ject to  all  the  anxieties  and  infirmities  of  our 
nature,  enclosed  in  a  narrow  cell,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  assistance,  under  the  attacks  of 
sudden  disease,  or  the  horrors  of  phrenzy  and 
despair.  Of  all  modes  of  torment  that  human  re- 
venge and  human  cruelty  have  devised,  this  seems 
to  be  the  most  perfect ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  pri- 
vation of  liberty,  and  the  restriction  from  every 
thing  that  can  render  life  desirable,  it  extends  its 
terrible  influence  over  the  mind  and  imagination 
of  the  prisoner,  and  removes  the  irons  from  the 
body  only  that  they  may  enter  the  more  deeply 
into  the  soul." 

A  copy  of  this  tract  was  transmitted  by  its 
author  to  Mr.  Jeffrey,  the  editor  of  the  "  Edin- 
burgh Review,"  accompanied  by  the  following 
letter:  — 

I  should  not  have  taken  tiie  liberty  of  in- 
VOL.  u.  p 
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trw&ag  oa  joa  with  the  pres^it  publuation,  bad 
k  DOC  (VG&ased  to  be  an  answer  to  an  article  in 
the  ^Eifinbcrgh  Reriew;'  and  I  was  thefcfere 
UBwiniDg  jou  :^oaId  recede  it  from  anr  ooe  bat 
mj^dL     The  high  rharactg  winch  that  wogk  so 
chaeiietflTiuaintiingy  and  the  abflitr  and  success 
with  wfaicfa  it  has  assserted  aQ  the  great  prin- 
ciples which  are  essential  to  the  wdl-bexng  of 
sodetT,  fender  it  ot'  importance  that  when  it 
:qipears  to  deiiate,  though  but  m  a  shght  degree 
fiom  thb  spiemhd  course,  it  should  not  be  allowed 
to  pass  without  some  attempt  to  prerent  the  in- 
jorious  consequences  that  mav  possiUy  ensue. 
There  can,   indeed,   be  no  doubt  that  an  ad- 
mission of  the  proprietT  of  resorting  again  to 
severe  punishments  for  our  convicts ;  and,  still 
more,  an  express  recommendation  of  such  mea- 
sures, in  a  work  so  distinguished  by  its  general 
spirit  of  justice  and  humanity  as  the  '  Edinbuigh 
Review,'  is  more  injurious  to  what  I  conceive 
the  real  interests  erf*  society  require,  than  all  the 
writings  and  arguments  that  can  be  produced  by 
the  professed  advocates  of  severe  and  exemplary 
pumsbroent.     On  this  account  I  have  been  in- 
duced to  lay  before  the  public  what  has  occurred 
to  me  on  the  subject ;  and  I  now  submit  it  to 
your  judgment,  in  full  confidence  that,  what- 
ever you  may  think  of  my  efforts,  you  will  ac- 
quit me  of  any  motive  but  that  of  a  desire  to 
perform  a  painful  but  indispensable  duty. 
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"  I  rejoice  with  you  on  the  proceedings  on 
tJie  opening  of  the  Session,  and  the  glorious 
speech  of  Mr.  Brougham,  tlie  dread  of  tyrants, 
and  the  saviour  of  Europe." 

His  writings  on  "  Prison  Discipline"  led  Mr. 
Roscoe  into  a  frequent  and  highly  interesting 
correspondence  witii  many  excellent  and  distin- 
guished persons  in  America,  amongst  whom 
were  Mr.  Livingstone,  the  legislator  of  Louis- 
iana, now  secretary  of  state ;  Mr.  G.  C.  Ver- 
planck,  of  New  York ;  Mr,  Joslah  Quincy,  of 
Boston ;  Judge  Jackson,  of  Boston,  and  several 
others.  The  approbation  of  his  labours  ex- 
pressed by  persons  who  had  enjoyed  opportu- 
nities  of  witnessing  the  effect  of  the  penitentiary 
system,  could  not  fail  to  be  most  gratifying  to 
him,  and  it  gave  him  especial  pleasure  to  find 
that  those  who  were  practically  engaged  in  the 
superintendence  of  the  state  prisons  added  their 
testimony  to  the  correctness  of  his  opinions. 

"  I  have  seen,"  says  Mr.  Bradford,  the  go- 
vernor of  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Roscoe,  "  your  *  Additional  Ob- 
servations,' and  I  have  read,  with  no  ordinary 
satisfection,  your  other  writings  upon  the  treats 
ment  of  criminals  and  penal  jurisprudence. 
Whilst  superficial  reasoners  and  disappointed 
theorists  are  cavilling  against  this  new  system 
of  punishment  (so  worthy  of  this  enlightened 
age),  and  endeavouring,  with  a  spirit  of  Van- 
p  2 
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dalism,  to  go  back  to  the  practice  of  barbarous 
times,  it  is  cheering  to  find  such  able  and  hu- 
mane pens  as  yours  engaged  in  the  defence 
support  of  it.    The  Edinburgh  Review  has  mi 
than  once  attacked  this  new  method  of  treating' 
criminals,  and,  in  very  decided  terms,  denounced 
the  whole  plan  as  faulty  and  injudicious.     I  my- 
self had  the  boldness  to  reply  to  this  work, 
to  contend  against  the  doctrine  advanced 
article  in  a  former  number,  and  I  was  pleased 
find  it  better  handled  in  your  reply  to  an  arti« 
of  the  same  description  in  a  succeeding  numben 

*'  1  have  some  pride  in  beheving  that  you 
do  not  essentially  difter  from  me  in  ideas  about 
tliis  important  subject.  I  perceive  that  you  are 
not  in  favour  of  the  present  prevaUing  notion 
of  solitary  confinement,  I  am  very  sure 
will  not  do,  and  that,  on  experiment,  the  ad^ 
cates  for  it,  and  the  community,  will  be 
appointed.  And  what  1  fear  is,  that  considi 
ing,  without  reason,  and  against  jiroof  and 
experiment,  that  the  present  mode  of  punish- 
ment, viz.  confinement  to  lal>our,  has  failed,  and 
placing  all  their  hopes  in  this  last  resort  of  sol 
tary  confineihent,  the  whole  will  be  abandt 
when  this  does  not  succeed. 

"  I  have  now  been  attached  to  this  institution' 
ten  years,  and  have  taken  some  pains  to  study 
and  learn  tlic  etfects  of  this  kind  of  punishment, 
and  its  advantages  and  evds.     I  am  satisfied  tlii 
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the  clamours  against  it  are  groiintUess,  and  that 
society  derives  and  enjoys  great  advantage  and 
security  from  it." 

Amongst  those  persons  whose  opinions  Mr. 
Roscoe  was  more  especially  desirous  of  in- 
fluencing, there  was  no  one  more  distinguished 
than  Sir  James  Mackintosh ;  to  whom,  on  for- 
warding to  him  his  second  pamphlet,  he  ad- 
dressed the  following  letter :  — ■ 

*'  Although  it  is  a  very  long  time  indeed 
since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  your  society,  and 
that  only  for  a  very  short  period,  yet  your  track 
has  been  too  public  and  too  intimately  connected 
with  the  advancement  of  civilisation  to  allow  me 
to  lose  sight  of  you ;  to  which  I  cannot  refrain 
from  adding,  that  there  is  also  an  unbroken  link 
in  the  affectionate  respect  and  attachment  which 
you  and  I  entertain  in  common  for  tlie  memory 
of  a  most  dear  and  lamented  friend ;  which,  if 
this  intrusion  stood  more  in  want  of  apology 
tlian  I  trust  you  will  think  it  does,  would  itself 
be  sufficient  for  that  purjwse.  I  suspect,  how- 
ever, that  tins  long  introduction  is  more  grati- 
fying to  my  own  feelings  tiian  necessary  to 
recommend  the  subject  of  my  letter,  which,  I 
well  know,  cannot  of  itself  fail  to  attract  as 
much  of  your  attention  as  it  may  be  in  your 
power  to  bestow  upon  it.  Conceiving,  then, 
that  in  the  approaching  session  of  parliament 
you  will  again  take  the  lead  in  bringing  for- 
p  S 
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tx>  aa  ;Ktioe  m 
iK*  Febroanr  bst,.  bat  which  abo  rebte  to  the 
punishmeBt  ot*  ciiniirialff».  aad  the  tiratiiipfit  of 
froooers  bodi  is  d^  oomttrr  and  Amerka,  and 
CHfeaTOor  tx>  asccrtam  dietrae  praidpks  fa^ 
whnrh  we  ^houki  be  gmded  widi  respect  to  iL 
It  ap^eoR  to  me*  tiroot  the  lacts  and  poMicatkis 
whikrh  have  cone  to  hit  kaowledse  on  bodi 
skies  the  Atiaatkv  that  the  phihBthni|nc  spirit, 
whfecK  &r  »Biie  jean  past^  k»  been  easplajred 
OK  UBpnmHTthe  cooditkitt  of  the  nmst  wretched 
poftkn^  of  %Kfir  telk>w-crettturesy  has  greadhr  de- 
chned..  or  h&  been  put  down  br  an  opposite 
Uxh\  who  have  iatehr  ris^en  up  in  great  fbffce» 
axKl  with  unbhfei^hiner  tiront  hare  endeavoured  to 
recal  the  enormities  of  paist  agess  and  to  resort, 
lor  the  relormation  of  their  own  species,  to 
punishments  of  the  mo^  brutal  and  degrading 
kind.  You  will  perceive  I  allude  to  the  &shion- 
able  punishments  i4*  the  tread-wheel  in  tins 
countrr*  and  that  of  sohtary  continenient,  already 
established  in  some  of  the  American  States,  and 
rapidly  extending  itself  wer  the  rest. 

*'  In  this  emergency  I  have  not  been  able  to 
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remain  silent,  although  I  can  by  no  means 
flatter  myself  with  the  Iiope  of  producing  any 
impression  on  tlie  public  mind,  which  seems,  in 
every  quarter  wliere  I  Jiave  iiad  an  opportunity 
of  judging  of  it,  to  be  fully  made  up  to  the  most 
vindictive,  severe,  and  unprofitable  kinds  of 
punishment  that  human  invention  can  devise. 
If,  however,  I  could  hope  to  suggest  an  addi- 
tional argument  on  tliis  subject,  in  opposition  to  a 
system  which  I  hold  in  inexpressible  abhorrence, 
I  should  not  regret  the  time  and  thought  I  liave 
employed  upon  it,  and  it  is  with  tliis  view  I 
have  intruded  on  a  few  of  my  friends,  who,  I 
know,  feel  an  interest  in  every  thing  which  tends 
to  the  extinction  of  crime  and  the  mitigation  of 
sufFeiing,  with  a  copy  of  my  tract.  Among 
these  you  stand  too  eminently  conspicuous  to 
escape  the  trouble  I  give  you,  as  well  by  my 
pamphlet  as  by  tliis  long  epistle,  which  may  at 
least  serve  to  assure  you,"  &c. 

"  I  ought  long  before  now,"  says  Sir  James, 
in  answer,  "  to  have  thanked  you  for  your  ex- 
cellent tract,  and  for  the  very  kind  letter  which 
accompanied  it.  I  have  never  ceased  to  recol- 
lect with  pleasure  my  meetings  with  you  at  the 
house  of  our  incomparable  friend,  Dr.  Currie. 
I  was  prevented  so  long  by  indisposition,  occu- 
pation, and  domestic  affliction,  from  replying  to 
your  letter,  that  I  at  last  resolved  to  answer  it 
in  public,  which  I  have  done  both  in  the  House 
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of  Commons,  and  at  the  public  meeting  of  the 
Prison  Discipline  Society,  on  both  which  occa- 
sions I  had  the  pleasure  of  expressing  my  esteem 
and  admiration  for  you,  and  my  conviction  that 
our  differences  of  opinion  about  punishment  are 
so  slight,  that  they  would  probably  vanish  after  a 
\'ery  short  discussion.  Engaged  as  I  am  in  an  en- 
deavour to  reduce  the  nimiber  of  capital  punish- 
ments, I  cannot  have  any  hope  of  success  in  my 
immediate  object,  without  acquiescing  in  severe 
and  tbrmidable  punishments  of  a  secondary  kind. 
When  death  is  reserved  for  a  very  small  number 
of  atrocious  crimes,  I,  or  some  future  reformer, 
will  not  be  precluded  from  considering  what 
portion  of  needless  severity  belongs  to  secondary 
punishments." 

In  a  debate  which  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  21st  May,  1893,  on  a  motion 
for  a  committee  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
penal  laws.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  adverting 
to  Mr.  Roscoe's  writings  on  that  subject,  ob- 
served that,  "the  author  had  been  a  little  biassed 
by  misdirected  humanity  in  his  hostility  to 
severe  secondary  punishments,  and  tliat  they 
seemed  the  only  road  by  which  we  could  escape 
from  capital  pimishments."  This  circumstance 
drew  fi'om  Mr.  Roscoe  the  following  letter:  — 

"  Although  I  did  not  think  I  had  a  right  to 
intrude  on  you  with  my  acknowledgments  for 
your  obliging  favour  of  the  Kith  June  last,  yet! 
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assure  you  I  was  not  insensible  of  the  honour 
you  had  done  me  in  noticing  ray  last  publication 
on  the  treatment  of  crirainals  in  terms  so  favour- 
able to  the  author.  That  this  was  accompanied 
by  anobsei'vation.that  I  had  j>erhaps  erred  througJi 
too  much  lenity  towards  offenders,  is  an  im- 
putation which,  of  all  others,  I  can  the  most 
easily  bear,  as  I  am  fuUy  sensible  how  mnch  I 
am  yet  wanting  in  those  feelings  of  Christian 
charity  and  kindness  towards  our  erring  brethren, 
which  I  consider  as  the  only  solid  basis  on  which 
we  must  ever  hope  for  an  effectual  reform  in  our 
criminal  law.  There  is  no  speculative  truth  of 
which  I  am  more  fully  convinced,  than  that  the 
real  interest  of  the  criminal,  and  that  of  society 
at  large,  are  inseparably  united ;  nor,  although 
I  may  not  live  to  see  it,  do  I  despair  tJiat  a  mode 
may  be  adopted  by  which  this  speculative  truth 
will  be  reduced  to  practice,  and  the  evU  and 
the  remedy  rendered  commensurate  to  each 
other." 

It  was  the  earnest  desire  of  Mr.  Roscoe  to 
spread  abroad  principles  which  he  conceived  to 
be  so  essential  to  the  security  of  society,  and  the 
general  improvement  of  mankind.  He,  there- 
fore, lost  no  opportunity  of  calling  the  attention 
of  his  correspondents,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
to  the  subject  which  at  this  time  occupied  so 
mnch  of  his  thoughts.  Amongst  otliers,  he 
transmitted  copies  of  his  tracts  to  Mr.  Thorkelin, 
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jDii  writiai  bv  "iiTn  In  FniWinn^  -  3>  itsar  due  t«h 
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ited  world,  and  make  me  rulers  ccotes  ibsu  their 
penal  laws  are  in  mainr  rrwaTygi  aa  aiwnimMc 
prof^kotioii  ot'  cofoniciii  iense;  and  tiktt  sudi 
laws  require  a  s{i€edT  r^brm*  raised  oo  the  faftsis 
a  humanitr,  and  eSdeni  pi»i  rf  otniUmg 
crimes;  infiktiiig  adequate  ptrnwhtnent  on  cri- 
BDoab;  reducmg  them  bj  peoitence  to  scMrial 
duties  and  industrr  of  uactul  labour ;  and,  dnaD  j, 
enabling  tbem  to  obtain  their  own  su|^M>rt  with 
hone^st^'.  after  thev  are  discharged  tirom  their 
impri-sonment. 

**  Your  former  treatise  on  penal  laws  I  have 
read  over  twent]^'  times,  with  increased  pleasure. 
I  never  found,  in  my  opinion,  in  any  other  work 
of  that  kind,  so  many  good  sayings  or  more 
good  .sense. 

••  It  will  give  you,  I  hope,  no  small  joy  to  hear 
that  his  Danish  Majesty,  the  best  of  kings,  has 
cjf  late  made  many  salutar}'  alterations  of  the 
penal  laws  of  Danemark,  conform  with  your  ideas. 
Hii(  Majesty  is,  indeed,  no  less  sanguine  and  in- 
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defatigable  in  his  benelicent  wislies  and  pursuits, 
than  the  two  British  worthies,  the  best  and 
greatest  friends  of  mankind,  Messrs.  Roscoe  and 
Wilberforce.  The  King  of  Danemark  eman- 
cipated the  negroes  in  his  West  India  island,  in 
the  year  1792 ;  and  long  before  abohsiied  the 
slave  trade  in  his  dominions  than  the  Lord 
Castlereagh  came  to  Vienna,  and  bound  the  so- 
vereigns of  Europe  to  abolish  the  hateful  trade 
in  human  beings.  Neither  the  King  of  Dane- 
mark,  nor  Roscoe,  nor  Wilberforce,  tlie  earlier 
movers  and  patrons  of  the  emancipation,  were 
mentioned.     Castlereagh  solus  tulit  honores. 

"  My  feebleness  makes  me  throw  away  my 
pen ;  my  strength  forsakes  me ;  but  I  trust  to 
recover  so  far  in  the  course  of  this  summer  as  to 
be  able  more  fully  to  satisfy  my  duty,  and  prove 
to  you  that  I  am,  and  will  ever  continue,  with 
the  most  sincere  respect,"  &c.  &c. 

Another  letter  from  Mr.  Tliorkelin,  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  induced  Mr.  Roscoe  to  hope  that 
his  writings  on  penal  jurisprudence  had  fallen 
into  hands  in  which  they  might  tend  to  produce 
good  results.  "Your  letter,  and  'Additional  Ob- 
servations on  tliePenalJurisprudence,'  memorials 
of  your  friendship  and  humanity,  are  moat  wel- 
come to  me,  who  well  know  that  those  tenders 
of  affection  are  not  the  common  traffic  of  com- 
pliments and  professions,  which  most  people  give 
only  that  they  may  receive.     I  need  not  tell  you 
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with  wliat  delight  I  received  the  favour  of  yours. 
It  is  better  tliat  your  excellent  nephew,  my 
friend  Mr.  Daulby,  should  teU  you  how  often 
you  are  in  my  thought}*,  whenever  you  are  named 
among  us.  Indeed,  your  letter  restored  for  a 
while  my  broken  healtli  and  spirits  by  continual 
illness. 

"  Now  to  your  *  Additional  Obser\'ations  on 
Penal  Jurisprudence.'  I  have  read  them  over 
and  over,  and  given  them  to  my  friend  Sir  An- 
drew Sandoe  Oersted,  who  is  the  first  and  most 
enUglitened  lawyer,  and  stands  high  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's confidence.  He  loves  and  values  you 
highly  for  your  observations,  and  the  principles 
you  have  founded  on  genuine  humanity;  and  Sir 
Andrew  makes  use  of  all  his  interest  to  have 
your  salutary  plan  adopted  and  pursued  with 
r^ard  to  more  humane  treatment  of  criminals, 
and  the  ways  and  meims  of  providing  tliem  with 
opportunities  of  getting  honest  support  by  their 
labour,  when  restored  to  liherty.  Besides,  Sir 
Andrew  has  at  present  taken  in  hand  the  ar- 
duous task  to  state  rules  of  punishment  adequate 
to  crimes  committed  in  this  country.  May  I  hve 
longer,  I  will  not  fail  to  let  you  know  his  pro- 
ceedings ;  and,  with  the  first  opportunity,  the  last 
volume  of  Edda,  now  in  the  press,  shall  be  sent. 
"  In  the  mean  time,  let  mc  have  some  lines 
(T  beseech  you),  that  will  give  me  good  ac- 
count of  your  health,  which  concenis  me  and 
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every  cordial  friend  to  mankind,  because  I  love 
and  esteem  you.  May  you  long  continue  to  be 
the  bright  ornament  of  tlie  world,  and  blessing 
to  your  country,  your  family  and  friends :  it  ia 
the  constant  prayer  of  him  who  has  the  honour 
to  be,  with  sincere  and  profound  respect,"  &;c. 

The  kindness  of  Thorkehn  to  Mr.  Daulby, 
the  nephew  of  Mr.  lloscoe,  during  his  residence 
in  Copenhagen,  led  the  latter,  in  the  course  of 
the  present  year,  to  present  to  him  copies  of  his 
otJier  works,  for  which  Thorkehn  made  his  ac- 
knowledgments in  the  following  letter  :  — 

"  Praise  from  tliy  pen  'ta  mine  with  pride  to  boast,       '' 
He  best  can  give  it  who  deserves  the  most."  '''' 

"  Honourable,  indeed,  is  that  approbation  which 
is  bestowed  by  those  wlio  have  themselves  been 
the  constant  olyects  of  universal  applause.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  esteem  the  encomium  you  confer 
upon  me  in  your  letter  of  March  tth,  received 
through  the  hanils  of  your  excellent  nephew,  my 
intimate  friend  Mr.  Daulby,  as  a  distinction  of  the 
liighest  and  most  illustrious  kind.  After  saying 
thus  much,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  have  read  over 
and  over  the  works  of  you,  with  which  you 
honoured  me,  at  the  same  time  with  infinite  de- 
light and  great  benefit  to  myself.  I  should  have 
regretted  to  leave  this  world  without  their  pe- 
rusal. Your  divine  writings  reflect  high  honour 
upon  our  times  j  they  are  neither  an  idle  show 
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of  science,  nor  vain  ornaments  to  libraries.  They 
are,  on  tiie  contrary,  necessary  parts  to  the  order 
of  things,  which  were  wanted  to  the  glory  of 
England ;  yoii  have  instructed  the  public,  and 
strengthened  the  state.  And  if  you  did  not  join 
profound  humility  with  profound  learning,  you 
would  permit  me  to  prefer  your  writings  above 
all  shields  fallen  from  heaven,  and  other  gages  of 
greatness,  and  eternity  of  empires.  I  have  had 
many  occasions  to  observe  the  power,  the  dig- 
nity, the  majesty — and  I  will  add,  too,  the  divine 
efficacy  of  history  ;  but  I  never  met  with  so  strong 
an  instance  of  it  as  in  your  '  Lives  of  Lorenzo  de* 
Medicis'  and  *  Leo  the  Tenth  j '  for  every  line  is 
calculated  to  make  men  wise,  and  their  hearts 
good.  You  have  showed  Virtue  in  all  her  beauty, 
and  Vice  in  all  her  deformity ;  and  so  I  join  my 
prayers  with  yours,  in  the  words  of  Persius: — 

*  Alme  pater  diviltn  !  sicvoa  puairc  tyrannos, 
Haud  alia  ratione  velis,  cum  dira  libido 
Moveret  itigenium,  ferveiiti  tincta  veneno, 
Virtutem  videent,  intabescantque  rcUcta.' 

"  I  trust  and  hope  Mr.  Daulby  will  liave  the 
goodness  to  be  faithful  interjireter  to  my  sincere 
love  and  profound  respect  tor  you.  He  is  now 
leaving  this  country ;  and,  of  course,  he  has 
lodged  a  needle  in  my  heart  which  pricks  it  with 
incessant  desire  to  see  him  return  soon  again. 
Our  mutual  adieu  will  render  my  desire  still 
keener.     I  envy  his  friends  (endowed  witli  every 
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genuine  virtue  of  old  England)  the  iiappiness  of 
receiving  Mr.  Daulby  in  their  bosoms.  How- 
ever, I  shall  never  cease  to  wish  every  one  of  you 
Heaven's  best  blessings,  uninterrupted  health, 
and  sufficient  means  of  doing  good  to  mankind. 
"  As  to  the  rest — as  you,  dear  Sir  1  has  begun 
to  love  me,  I  beseech  you,  remember  me  con- 
stancy ;  and  when  you  sacrifice  to  Love  and 
Charity,  allow  me  some  little  share  of  the  excess 
and  overflowing  of  your  goodness.  May  I  be  so 
happy  as  to  see  you  here  ?  Be  sure  Danemark 
will  receive  you  gratefully,  with  open  arms,  as  the 
man  of  truth  and  her  best  defensor  against  her 
ferocious  enemies,  Canning  and  Co.,  in  the  fatal 
yearlSOy.  In  the  mean  time,  be  pleased  to  accept, 
with  your  congenial  goodness,  some  trifling  spe- 
cimens of  my  studies.  Your  good  nature  will  so 
much  the  more  readQy  grant  my  presumption  a 
pardon,  as  it  confessedly  does  not  deserve  it.  I 
have  the  honour  to  remain  for  ever,  with  faithful 
attachment,  and  profound  esteem  and  respect," 
&c. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  endeavours  lie  had 
made  to  awaken  the  public  to  the  importance  of 
the  question  which  had  formed  tlie  subject  of 
the  two  tracts  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Roscoe, 
in  the  year  1825,  sent  to  the  press  a  fresh  publi- 
cation, under  the  title  of  "  Observations  on  Penal 
Jurisprudence,  and  the  Reformation  of  Offenders. 
Part  III."    This  work  is  a  summary  of  the  ar- 
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guments  contained  in  his  former  tracts,  enforced 
by  additional   information,   and  is  dedicated  to 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  whom,  at  the  same  time, 
Mr.  Roscoe  addressed  in  the  following  letter;  — 
"  May  I  beg  you  will  do  me  the  honour  to 
iccept  a  copy  of  the  tiiird  part  of  my  *  Observa- 
tions   on  Penal  Jurisprudence,'   and  to  excuse 
t  fee  liberty  I  have  taken  in  publicly  inscribing 
I  teem  to  you;  a  liberty  which,  independently  of 
b  ttose  sentiments  of  sincere  and  friendly  attach- 
fcent  which  I  have  so  long  entertained,  I  have 
%een  induced  to  take,  in  the  hope  of  attracting 
greater  notice  to  my  publication  by  prefacing  it 
with  your  name,  and  at  the  same  time  of  show- 
ing  tliat    I    have    understood    the   notice    with 
which  you  honoured  me  in  the  House  of  Com- 
Wons,  in  tlie  friendly  sense  in  which  it  was  in- 
tended, although  I  could  not,  without  a  dereliction 
of  what  I  conceived  to  be  an  indispensable  duty, 
,  »ubmit  to  the  opinion  it  pronounced.     It  would, 
I  liowever,  be  a  proof  not  only  of  a  want  of  feel- 
!  fag,  but  of  a  presumption  on  my  part,  of  which 
r  'I  hope  I  am   incapable,  if  I  could  publish  this 
^  Small  volume,  in  which  I  have  been  obliged  to 
oppose  the  opinions  of  so  many  eminent  persons, 
■whom  I  most  highly  respect,  without  the  greatest 
reluctance  and  anxiety ;    but  being  thoroughly 
convinced,    from    the  best  consideration  I  can 
give  the  subject,  that  no  cliange  for  the  better 
can  take  place  either  in  this  or  any  otlier  depart- 
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meat  of  Iiuman  affairs,  upon  any  other  principle 
than  that  of  general  benevolence  and  good  will, 
directed  to  promote  the  happiness  of  all  without 
sacrificing  the  interests  of  any,  and  being  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  that  this  may  be  most  strongly 
exempUfied  in  the  treatment  of  criminals,  and 
tiience,  perhaps,  extended  to  all  the  relations  of 
public  life,  I  have  not  shrunk  firom  the  task  I 
had  undertaken,  and  would  rather  be  considered 
as  an  enthusiast  than  live  with  the  consciousness 
of  having  feared  to  assert,  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  a  principle  upon  which,  in  proportion  as 
it  is  adhered  to  or  departed  from,  the  improve- 
ment, the  dignity,  and  the  happiness  of  the  liuman 
race  must  ultimately  depend." 

To  M.  Dumont  he  wrote  as  follows  :  — 
"  Although  it:  is  now  many  years  since  I  had 
the  pieasm'e  of  making  your  acquaintance,  at  the 
same  time  with  that  of  our  late  excellent  and  ever 
lamented  friend,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  yet  I  have 
never  ceased  to  feel  a  sincere  interest  in  your 
welfare,  and  to  participate  in  the  efforts  in  which 
you  have  been  continually  employed,  for  im- 
proving the  condition  of  society,  and  regulating 
its  concerns  upon  better  principles  than  tlie  fal- 
lacious and  temporising  expedients  at  present  so 
generally  resorted  to.  That  the  progress  made 
Id  such  an  undertaking  must  be  slow,  you  have 
been  too  well  aware ;  but,  although  all  is  not  ac- 
complished, much  has  been  done;  and  if  we 
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cccT^Tr  A  wid4£r  (Kiiikj  a&i  .&  becaer  ^sit  v  npidly 
it^Tmng  ficwk'  si  e^nay  \  ^m  r  m  i  "  ct  li£e^  firam 
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aod  pface  ct*  puosiiuaecx,  viucii  iare,  fiir  jome 
jeais  pofit,  atmcied  the  notice  cf  so  muiy  ahle 


distiiigHLshcd  tiieiiiEcei%ie»  more  thin  Toursett^  as 
WfH  hy  your  own  bbouR  as  fay  the  extensioo 
yoa  faa^-e  given  to  those  of  Mr.  BeDtham,  to 
viioin  every  mend  of  improvement  must  feel  the 
highest  obligations  although  he  may  not  always 
assent  to  the  peculiar  mode  of  discipline  which 
he  has  endeavoured  to  promote.  Amongst  the 
persons  last  alluded  to»  if  I  were  to  say  I  con- 
sider myself  as  an  humble  associate,  I  should 
think  it  an  arrogant  assumption^  being,  in  fiurt, 
nothing  more  than  an  interloper ;  or,  to  place 
myself  in  the  most  tavourable  light,  a  kind  oi 
amicvM  curi^e^  who  suddenly  rises  up  to  express 
some  sentiment  which  he  thinks  important  to 
the  cause  in  hand,  and  which  he  can  no  longer 
restrain.  With  these  feelings  I  published  two 
tracts  or  pamphlets,  in  1819  and  18^  under  the 
title  of  *  Obser\-ations  on  Penal  Jurisprudence,' 
which  have  been  little  read  and  less  noticed ; 
but,  as  I  am  aware  that  nothing  can  be  accom- 


plished  without  perseverance,  and  as  the  advo- 
cates of  a  cruel  and  inefficient  system  of  criminal 
discipline  are  indefatigable  in  their  exertions, 
and  have  even  induced  many  of  the  friends  of 
the  reformatory  systein,  both  in  England  and 
America,  to  abandon  their  primitive  object,  and 
resort  to  the  ancient  plan  of  preventing  crimes 
by  the  influence  of  terror  atone,  by  which  a  re- 
trograde step  has  unfortunately  been  made  in 
this  great  undertaking,  I  have  again  returned 
to  the  charge,  and  in  a  third  part  of  my  Ob- 
servations, now  just  pubHshed,  have  endeavoured 
to  show  that  vindictive  and  exemplary  punish- 
ments are  wliolly  irreconcileable  with  reform- 
atory discipline  j  and  that  it  is  by  the  influence 
of  the  latter  alone  that  we  can  ever  hope  to  pro- 
duce any  effect  in  the  diminution  of  crime. 
"  Of  this  tract  I  now  take  the  Hberty  of  oflFer- 
r  a  copy  to  your  acceptance,  in  the  Jiope  that 
you  will  find  it,  on  the  whole,  consistent  with  the 
opinions  wliich  you  yourself  have  so  much  more 
eifectually  advocated  ;  and  this  step  I  have  been 
induced  to  take  at  this  moment,  from  having  ob- 
served in  the  Biblioth^que  Universelle,  for  Feb- 
ruary, 18*25,  an  article  on  prison  discipline,  in 
which  large  extracts  are  made  from  your  report 
in  1822,  to  the  representative  council  of  Geneva, 
on  the  establisliment  of  a  penitentiary  for  that 
canton  ;  in  which  the  objections  to  the  employ- 
ment of  that  brutalising  engine,  the  tread-wheeJ, 
Q  '2 
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Mtd  tj:e  iLivsiciices  or  jxoducdve  labour,  and  a 
3tuiik7  iLscrpune.  jre  itemed  in  that  spirit  of  can- 
iuur  ja%i  unpttrrsufTy  by  which  aH  your  writings 

^  Hiiic  jcur  n^oxnmendirioiis  have  contri- 
MTK^r  :)^  ^CvHnoce  laie  esobiishment  of  a  more 
oianstrnf  ami  ooick  eiKccu:!!  svstem  of  prison  dis- 
vuKmie  jx  tooc  ^nrrij^LKned  communitVy  consoles 
9t!tfw  01  >cmt;  oe^ir^HT*  dx^  ihe  regret  and  anxiety  I 
^vii;  ii«i>A  zi^u:  ca  rec^vin^  tirvm  )Ir.  Hopkins, 
vc  Nvfw  W^r^  cue  oc  ihe  three  commissioneis 
jipfMkaOi>i  >>  UftT  JB!^j<A;icure  of  that  state,  to  re- 
yvTt  s^tt  ri^  iii<-ijijiie  of  thseir  prisons,  a  cc^y  of 
$^Ku:  ;x^vrr;»  Jt  vouaca  ^ey  bjive  recommended 
«t  ^ttfiux"  ji^CsrnfcCx'cr^  xixxsEitLEur  to  the  abandon* 
Mctx9  v^c^  ;ac  rvccrtz&corv  srssem,  and  the  esta- 
V^^tJtcttc  s^c  jk  5<^vK  ir>i  unremittii^  plan  of 
vVs«^Vv'txx>  'yuvc:*:.  .iucrt  the  immediate  disci- 
^k;;u*^'  >^'  ;;xc  lijes"^  x::c  :hs:  ireaJL  of  solitarv  con- 
«u V' ■J^:*^':;  ^  X*v>.  vC  >»i;oh  :i^^  jailer  may  inflict  at 
K^  x^^fc-;  ;vc;jts.;rx\  >c  L\i:  :he  iv>nner  shall  not 
trvvxwi  :>^;^\<;:;:>i   *Jkso<'t>^  jltaI  :he  latter  twelve 

*^  l\^  rxvxw;::^  :>,;>  i^x-rr^ien:,  I  k>st  no  time 
ux  ^rfcrvS^u;::;;-^  ;o  :hc  vvain\;>5>;xxiers  and  several 
w'  w\  tr.otuis  ;::  W*^  Wkx.  :ho  hastv  remarks 
\>l'\\UKh  I  iK>>»  i^Xv\^>nc  xvVfc  a  vvpy ;  which  will, 
hv^w\^\or»  I  UNAT.  ho  uv^  la:e  to  be  of  anv  avail, 
own  if  I  <\HiU  tu:tcr  ut\^M  that  thev  would  be 
likely  to  prxniiice  an\  cdeci  upon  the  public  de^ 


liberations  of  a  state,  which,  as  it  was  one  of  the 
first  to  adopt  a  reformatory  system,  and  cany  it 
almost  to  its  perfection,  is  the  first  to  abandon  it. 
But  I  fear  I  have  already  intruded  upon  you  at 
too  great  a  length.  Have  the  goodness  to  attri- 
bute it  not  only  to  the  deep  interest  I  take  in 
the  subject,  but  also  to  the  pleasure  I  feel  in  ad- 
dressing myself  to  one  whom  I  esteem,  as  well  on 
his  own  account,  as  the  common  friend  of  several 
persons  of  the  highest  worth  and  talents,  who 
are  now  no  more,  but  wiiose  memories  will  ever 
be  endeared  to  us  both  by  the  most  affectionate 
and  most  lasting  recollections." 

Scarcely  had  the  third  part  of  the  '*  Observ- 
ations on  Penal  Jurisprudence"  passed  through 
the  press,  when  Mr.  Roscoe  received  from  Ame- 
rica the  Report  of  the  three  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  legislature  of  New  York  to  visit 
the  state  prisons  at  New  York  and  Auburn,  and 
report  such  alterations  and  amendments  of  the 
laws  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  as  they  should 
deem  necessary.  This  document  was  read  by 
Mr.  Roscoe  with  deep  regret,  tending,  as  he 
thought  it  did,  to  the  abandonment  of  that  system 
of  reformatory  discipline,  the  efficacy  of  which 
he  had  so  strenuously  advocated,  and  substitu- 
ting for  it  a  scheme  of  punishment,  the  tbund- 
ation  of  which  was  severity  and  terror.  Anxious 
to  oppose,  so  far  as  his  influence  extended,  the 
adoption  of  this  plan,  he  lost  no  time  in  prepar- 
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•inn  ir  i  liaii  nr  ^'-^^r?  umntncnKtr  cumviiisorv 

Jttirrfir.    indc  lie  jmm^iiaK    ftstrrpthie  or  tbe 

3rni  IT  iriiini  'hs^  ~ailer  2?  X'  be  uidiorii^etl  to 
TTTffi'-^  IT  lis  iwn  ii«i3«ir«.  CVi  ^hi:?  JocriaKnt  I 
c  oi:  THTp  zi  -TTait-rrtr  i  rew  r^cart? ;  copies  of 
Lien,  r  iscrt  fent:  ro  tie  ci^icniisaoners^  and  to 
Kcse  or  ST  frleci^  in  X^w  York,  intended  ntfaer 
»  a  protest  agsin^^t  sucn  a  measure,  than  with 
anr  hopes  or  succe^i^rul  oppo^itioD,  even  if  the 
proposed  act  should  not  have  passed  into  a  bw, 
M  will,  howe%-er,  most  probably  be  the  caise  be- 
forft  the  arrival  of  my  remarks.** 

It  waa  at  this  period  that  La  Fajette  was  en- 
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gaged  in  making  his  triumphal  progress  through 
the  United  States,  and  to  him  Mr.  Roscoe  ap- 
pealed in  the  following  lettei' :  — 

"  Whilst  you  are  enjoying  the  purest  and 
most  honourable  triumph  that  iiistory  records, 
you  have  friends  and  admirers  in  this  country, 
who  have  traced  your  progress,  and  shared  in 
your  gratifications,  with  that  sympathy  which 
binds  together  the  common  friends  of  mankind 
throughout  the  civilised  world;  but,  although  I 
have  the  ambition  to  include  myself  in  that 
number,  I  should  not,  for  that  reason,  have  in- 
truded myself,  at  present,  on  your  indulgence, 
had  it  not  been  from  a  wish  to  interest  you  on  a 
subject  respecting  which,  I  am  certain,  you  can- 
not be  indifferent,  as  it  regards  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  that  can  affect  the  security, 
the  welfare,  and  the  character  of  the  human 
race. 

"  The  system  of  penitentiary  disciphne  for  the 
reformation  of  offenders,  adopted  in  tlie  United 
States  of  America,  has  in  many  places  been 
eminently  successful,  and  has,  in  the  estimate 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  given  a  credit  and  cha^ 
racter  to  that  country  not  less  honourable  than 
that  which  it  derives  from  so  many  other  causes. 
I  have,  however,  just  received  from  Mr.  Hop- 
kins  of  New  York,  (one  of  the  three  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  legislature  of  that  state 
to  examine  tlie  state  prisons,  and  report  such 
Q  i 
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ccksai  iat  -^ht  iifiniiii  laiii,  thano^}  a  copy 
of  madk  repatt,  m  vfedi  I  mm  flH|n9ed»  and 
MMtiaed  bmiMi  dexsiptva^  x»  wmd  tint  it  is 
^KOfosid  to  a>mw¥a  ^ht  vmsnmaumj  system 
wkoged^er,  aiui  to  nbazcase  »  ii  a  pb&  of 
serefe  aod  ofimpaiwrr  bfaoor,  imkr  the  iaMoe- 
diole  disckftiDit  oc  the  wkip^  aad  the  ^^nwHiM—l 
Acad  of  iolitarr  cxxsmxmesni  both  of  which 
maT  be  inflicted  at  the  alwnhite  wiU  of  the  ^gent 
or  jailer.  On  tius  plan  I  iunre  lost  no  time  in 
drawing  up  $ucfa  hastir  remarks  as  ocGmred  lo 
me  on  its  penisftlt  oopies  of  winch  I  iiave  sent 
to  the  OHmnisSioners  and  to  some  of  m  v  ftienik 
in  New  York ;  and  as  I  am  well  coniinccd  that 
yooK  influence  would,  at  thb  moment*  be  move 
extensivel J  felt  than  that  of  anv  other  person  in 
the  United  States  and  as  it  can  never  be  better 
exerted  than  in  presenting  such  a  disgrace  to  the 
country,  and  such  an  outrage  against  human 
nature  aa  this  plan  proposes,  I  have  so  i£mt  sien- 
tured  to  intrude  on  your  leisure  as  to  submit  to 
your  perusal  a  copy  €^  these  remarks^  accom- 
panied by  a  small  volume,  being  the  third  and 
last  part  of  my  Obsen-ations  on  Penal  Juris- 
prudence, which  I  am  now  on  the  point  of  pub- 
lishing here;  being  an  attempt  to  pre\^  on  my 
countr)inai  to  adopt  an  improved  syst^ii  of 
penitentiary  discipline,  of  which,  however,  I 
fear  there  is  but  Uttle  chance  wtiibt  those  insti* 


tutions  which  I  had  pointed  out  as  my  models 
are  in  danger  of  being  overturned.  Whether  it 
may  be  consistent  with  the  situation  in  which 
you  stand  to  express  your  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, you  are  tlie  sole  judge ;  but  that  your 
heart  will  plead  for  the  wretched  and  oppressed 
criminal  —  for  a  criminal  may  be  oppressed  —  I 
have  no  doubt ;  and  it  is  in  that  feeling  alone 
that  I  can  hope  to  find  an  excuse  for  the  great 
liberty  1  have  thus  taken."  •'''  ■'■'' 

To  this  letter  Mr.  Roscoe  received  th«'6rUoWi 
ingreply: —  i'     -■'''^''^ 

"  Your  so  very  interesting  letter  has  reached 
me  at  a  proper  point  of  my  rapid  and  extensive 
visits  through  every  state  in  the  union.  I  have 
been  able  to  confer  with  several  appropriate 
persons  in  Philadelphia,  and  new  York :  I  have 
been  answered  that  Mr.  Hopkins's  personal 
opinion,  although  in  the  name  of  a  committee, 
was  not  the  opinion  of  the  legislature ;  and  I 
believe  your  observations  will  have  a  good  effect. 
As  to  Philadelphia,  I  had  already,  on  iny  visit  of 
the  last  year,  expressed  my  regret  that  the  great 
expenses  of  their  new  penitentiary  building  had 
been  chiefly  calculated  on  a  plan  of  solitary 
confinement.  This  matter  has  lately  become  an 
object  of  discussion  ;  a  copy  of  your  letter,  and 
my  own  observations,  have  been  recjuested,  and 
as  both  opinions  are  actuated  by  equally  honest 
and  good  feelings,  as  sulitiiry  confinement  h 


mntinLTTiifer  ^ae-  rcKOK  ok 
2^   j&  u  ytfwnf  lat   I  ■Jw  I 

imse — jix  jc!aa(ei=iiisBC  vids  vtadd  eoaUe 


"s::;^  nj  io^  ^sdxxaams^  aaoBg  the 
32  Hf  r^-mrit^-i  jimLcAEig  to  die  sute  of 

*^  I^  nEBsc  K  sioL  E  ^3iCacie  to  mT  fiieods  of 
-^xmnx^  trsc  icfimr  ooufiugmcnt  was 
ciisQ^eneir  trr  thecr  2^  itts  been  the  case 
TT^Rx::  X  Incui^^tkn  md  the  Bastille, 
Wt  sierejr  lEs  AZ  eKctiiv  reMmatioD-pimish- 
ninarw  az^i  js  a  rc^vecnve  a^ninsi  mutual  teach* 
iaK  o£*  ov^rrJT'Cxxj.  The  didference  is,  that  we 
aik'w  i:  i5  i  iK:n:>iir.^eEr  of  a  few  davs  to  retiac- 
ton~  prisoners,  properiy  inflicted,  and  they  as 
a  morv  extensive  method  to  make  them  reflect 
and  retbmi  —  a  ven~  mistaken  notion  in  my 
c^inion. 

*•  1  have  had  occasion  to  confer  on  this  matter 
with  triends  in  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and 
the  state  of  Maine.  Thev  are  satisfied  with 
their  penitentiaries^  which  are  less  crowded  on 
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account  of  their  population,  and  it  confirms  me 
in  the  opinion  that  several  working  rooms  would 
answer  the  purpose." 

The  remarks  on  the  Report  of  the  New  York 
commissioners  led  to  a  discussion  which  lasted 
for  several  years.  Unfortunately  the  parcel  con- 
taining  the  copies  of  that  tract  sent  to  America, 
lay  at  the  Custom  House  of  New  York  for  up- 
wards of  a  year  ;  but  no  sooner  did  it  reach  the 
hands  of  the  commissioners,  than  one  of  them, 
the  Honourable  Stephen  Alien,  of  New  York, 
immediately  pubhshed  an  answer  to  the  tract, 
under  the  title  of  "  An  Examination  of  the 
Remarks  on  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners," 
&c.  (New  York,  1826.)  To  this,  early  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Mr.  Roscoe  replied  in  a  pamphlet, 
entitled  "  A  brief  Statement  of  the  Causes  which 
have  led  to  the  Abandonment  of  the  celebrated 
System  of  Penitentiary  Discipline  in  some  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  in  a  Letter  to  the 
Honourable  S.  Allen,  of  New  York."  The  con- 
troversy was  continued  by  Mr.  Allen,  in  his 
"  Observations  on  Penitentiary  Discipline,  ad- 
dressed to  William  Roscoe,  Esq."  (New  York, 
1827.)  and  by  Roberts  Vaux,  Esq.  of  Philadel- 
phia, who,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Roscoe's  *'  Brief 
Statement,"  addressed  to  him  a  letter  in  the 
National  Gazette  of  Philadelpliia,  vindicating 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  against  the  imputa- 
tion of  having  adopted  a  cruel  system  in  their 
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inu.  -c  >^  TvT-iuctx  i>a:  ra-.7n:Tii:  :4X>  much  for 
Xrr.  i^T!<.\>f.  r.'-  i.rrri:«:ri,  :ir  fon^e  at^n>ee,  the 
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zlftW"  ,»wT  Arc  +c>  Aiir^»^  IS^**-)  L«?ttcr  to  Dr.Meate 
^^l^^vcTo.x  Oiir/*nK"^*f,  iVrxvr  i\\  uki  iViober  27.).  Four 
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pose  of  solitary  confinement,  the  scheme  was 
abandoned,  and  the  commissioners  appointed  to 
report  upon  tlie  penal  code  of  that  state  ex- 
pressed, in  their  report  of  the  tth  January,  1828, 
a  strong  opinion  upon  its  inconveniences  and 
dangers.  The  report  of  Mr.  Powers,  the  go- 
vernor of  the  prison  at  Aubiini,  most  satisfac- 
torily confirmed  this  opinion.  '*  We  have  thus," 
he  says,  "  frankly  acknowledged  and  fully  ex- 
posed a  dangerous  error,  which  we  believe  has 
been  fallen  into  by  carrying  the  doctrine  of 
solitary  confinement  entirely  too  far.  It  is 
deemed  proper  to  add,  that  a  majority  of  the 
commissioners,  who  examined  this  and  the  New 
York  prison,  and  whose  report  will  be  hereafter 
alluded  to,  were  entirely  against  solitary  confinc' 
ment  without  labour,  on  the  ground  of  health, 
expense,  reformation,  and  unnecessary  severity, 
and  they  give  their  reasons  at  length,  and  with 
great  force."  From  the  Report  of  the  Boston 
Prison  Discipline  Society  for  IS'^8,  it  may  also 
be  gathered,  that  the  sentiments  of  General  la 
Fayette  and  Mr.  Roscoe  met  the  approbation  of 
that  society. 

The  prospect  thus  held  out  of  the  reformatory 
system  receiving  a  fidl  and  iair  trial  in  the  United' 
States  afibrded  the  most  sincere  gratification  to 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Roscoe,  who  expressed  his 
feelings  on  the  subject  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Hosack, 
of  New  York,  dated  the  IStli  July,  1830:— ",    ' 
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'  !-i  7J  rmrfmf  -^e  iiiamLig^i^  it  neb  a  Him- 

3Er!r  rnr  ':^  hsr^  jnii  ^su-iiui  ^  oecrrred  of  the 
5rer:^  n:'  "v-xiiiiir  "e?c  ±  ^tri.TiIti  oe  an  alieiiiiion 
-•c  "7t^-'  si!5s!d:rs.     Ajii^^sc  t:s*  izficatm  and 
— "1-^— >~Tfr   .lif  <7^?re!^*  =t  hiznKe  Toice  bis 
teirc  n3?ei.  in!«:i!uc  tb>e  oc'  masiT  cchers  erf" 
Tirrz  ir^rrrruro*.  xr  -kf^nenl  veir?  past:  but  it 
r*     ~>  2  r'fT  ^eek5  cto?  tia:  I  ban?  kamt, 
bv   i   orcnrr. mfcarzrc   oe'  autbentio   dcKruments 
trryrr.  PhiLideh^hii.  rfeit  the  le^nshture  have  at 
length  irrven  wav  to  the  leelin^s  of  humanitv, 
and  have  determined  that  the  convicts  shall  be 
allowed  to  la(x>ur  in  the  dnv,  and  shall  be  in- 
stnicted  for  that  purpose,  as  well  as  in  whatever 
else  may  be  requisite  for  their  reformation.    The 
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commissioners  whom  the  legislature  had  ap- 
pointed to  consider  and  report  to  tliem  on  tills 
subject  had,  indeed,  recommended  to  tliem  in 
their  report  that  the  convicts  should  be  per- 
mitted to  labour  in  companies,  under  proper 
restriction ;  but  with  this  the  legislature  would 
not  comply,  which  1  cannot  but  greatly  regret, 
although,  at  the  same  time,  I  rejoice  that  so 
much  has  been  accomplished ;  considering  the 
object  of  labour  or  no  labour  as  being,  in  fact, 
the  only  question  in  debate ;  and  being  of  opi- 
nion, for  various  reasons,  that  the  legislature 
will  yet  be  obliged  to  i-esort  to  the  plan  recom- 
mended by  their  commissioners. 

"  By  this  decision  I  conceive  the  great  question 
of  prison  discipline,  as  far  as  regards  the  United 
States,  is  finally  settled ;  every  other  place,  ex- 
cept Philadelphia,  having  already  adopted  that 
plan,  thereby  making  crime  to  counteract  itself^ 
and  repair,  as  far  as  possible,  the  evils  it  has 
occasioned.  In  no  country  has  this  principle 
been  so  well  understood,  or  carried  so  tar  as  in 
your  own  ;  and  the  reiinquisliment  of  it  for  the 
Bastille  system  of  solitary  confinement  would 
have  grieved  me  more  than  I  can  express ;  but, 
thank  God !  my  dread  of  that  is  over.  I  shall 
now  die  in  peace,  convinced  that  tlie  time  will 
arrive  when  my  own  country  will  follow  the 
example." 
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Termination  of  the  affairs  of  Mr.  Roscoe  in  bankngit^. — 
Letters  to  Mr.  M''Creery  and  Sir  J.  E.  Smith. — His 
certificate  disputed. — He  retires  to  Chat  Moss. — Recurs 
to  the  perusal  of  the  Italian  poets. — Translation  from 
Dante. — His  attention  again  dra'uon  to  penal  jurispru- 
dence.— Letter  expressing  his  vioiives  for  the  promul- 
gation of  his  opinions. —  His  hesitation  betvxen  con- 
tinuing in  active  life  or  retiring. — Letter  consideritig 
and  determining  this  doubt, — Allojcance  of  his  caiificale. 
— He  returns  to  Liverpool — retiresjinalh/from  business. 

—  Sum  of  money  raised  for  him  by  his  friends.  —  He 
again  visits  Holkkam.  —  Letters  from  that  place.  — 
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— prepares  a  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  at  Holkham  — 
letters  to  Mr.  M'Creeiy  describing  his  labours  —  to 
his  daughter.  —  Lines  to  Lady  Anson  on  her  Birthday. 

—  Letter  to  Mrs.  Rathbone  —  returns  to  Liverpool  — 
receives  proposals  to  publish  a  series  of  the  Italian 
Authors. — Letters  to  Mr.  Valpy — to  Sir  J.  E.  Smith. — 
Ptddication  of  the  "  Illustrations  of  the  Life  of  Lorenzo 
di  Medici." —  Wjiteis  whom  hereftdes — M.  Sismondi 
and  others.  —  //  is  translated  into  Italian  by  S.  Pecchioli 

—  lettertohim. — Letter  from  M.  Sismondi.  —  Mr.  Ras- 
coe's  reply  —  becomes  acquainted  leith  M,  Sismondi. — - 
Publication  of  the  "  Memoir  of  Richard  Roberts  Jones," 
and  account  of  him,  —  Letiei-  to  Dr.  Parr.  — Anecdotes 
of  R.  R.  Jones — his  portrait,  etched  by  Mrs.  Dawson 
Turner.  —  Letter  to  Mr.  D.  Turtier.  —  Sonnet  written 
while  publishing  the  Memoirs  of  R.  R.  Jottes. — Mr. 
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Rasme  remacts  to  Ljodge  Ijxme — letter  to  kis  daughter, 
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atkm  of  the  Objects  of  the  Society.  — /fis  uiems  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  effecting  emoMtdpatianm 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  diificulties  of  carrying  into  effect  the  pro- 
posed scheme  of  settUng  the  affairs  of  the  hank 
continuing  to  increase,  a  very  small  hody  of  the 
creditors  determined  to  resort  to  legal  proceed- 
ings. Two  or  three  actions  were  commenced ; 
and  as  it  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Roscoe  to  satisfy 
these  persons  by  the  payment  of  tlieir  demands, 
which  would  have  been  an  act  of  injustice  to  the 
other  creditors,  he  was  compelled  to  confine 
himself  to  his  house  in  order  to  preserve  his  per- 
sonal liberty.  It  now  became  obvious,  that  tlie 
further  prosecution  of  the  plan  which  had  so 
deeply  engaged  his  thouglits,  and  so  completely 
occupied  his  time  since  the  suspension  of  the 
payments  of  the  bank,  had  become  impossible  ; 
and  a  commission  of  bankruptcy  having  issued, 
all  the  partners  in  the  concern  were  declared 
bankrupts.  Thus  the  blow  which  Mr.  Roscoe 
had  so  long  endeavoured  to  avert  at  lengtii  de- 
scended upon  him  ;  but  his  fortitude  and  submis- 
sion enabled  liim  to  bear  with  composure  the 
destruction  of  the  hopes  he  had  so  long  cherished. 
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Tlie  feelings  of  hts  mind  under  tliis  calamity  are 
well  represented  in  the  following  short  extract 
from  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Rathbone:  — 

"  Yesterday,  my  ever  dear  friend,  my  long 
struggle  tenninated,  and  I  resigned  myself  to 
my  inevitable  lot,  neither  sullen  nor  desponding, 
but  with  a  calm  consciousness  that  every  effort 
on  my  part  had  been  made  to  avert  it ;  and  with 
a  firm  reliance,  that  however  painful  the  dis- 
pensation may  prove,  it  will  be  productive  of 
substantial  and  final  good." 

In  another  letter  to  Sir  James  Smith  he  says, 
"  As  to  my  unfortunate  partnership  conceals, 
you  will  have  heard  that,  after  all  my  labour,  I 
have  been  obliged  to  relinquish  the  management 
into  otiier  liands ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  I 
by  no  means  regret  the  effort.  If  I  have  not 
been  able  (chiefly  from  the  wretched  state  of  the 
times,  and  the  fall  in  all  kinds  of  property,)  to 
accomplish  wiiat  I  expected,  I  have  done  more 
than  could  otherwise  be  effected,  and  tliis  will 
be  a  consolation  to  me  under  any  circumstances 
in  wliich  I  can  be  placed." 

The  final  surrender  of  his  property,  and  of  the 
management  of  it  into  other  hands,  did  not  pre- 
vent those  creditors  who  had  resorted  to  legal 
proceedings  from  still  pursuing  them;  and  it  was 
only  by  the  allowance  of  his  certificate  of  con- 
turmity  that  his  person  could  be  protected.    The 
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sense  entertained  of  his  conduct  by  the  great 
hody  of  his  creditors  was  manifested  by  the 
ahnost  unexampled  celerity  with  which  the  re- 
quisite number  of  signatures  were  affixed  to  the 
certificate  j  but  in  consequence  of  a  petition 
against  its  allowance  being  presented  to  the 
Chancellor  by  two  of  the  individuals  who  wished 
to  render  their  proceedings  at  law  available  against 
his  person,  the  protection  which  the  certificate 
would  have  afforded  was  delayed  for  several 
months.  During  this  interval  of  painful  suspense 
Mr.  Roscoe  retired  to  his  farm  at  Chat  Moss, 
where  he  was  compelled  to  confine  himself  wholly 
to  the  house,  debarred  even  from  the  exercise 
necessary  to  his  health.  Harassing  as  this  situ- 
ation was,  his  mind  still  remained  undepressed ; 
and  his  letters  to  his  family  were  full  of  the 
unaffected  cheerfulness  with  which  he  bore  the 
annoyances  and  inconveniences  of  his  confine- 
ment. 

Disengaged  at  length  from  the  deep  anxieties 
with  which  for  the  last  four  years  his  life  had 
been  attendetl,  he  recurred  with  natural  ardour  to 
those  pleasant  pursuits  which  had  been  so  often 
the  employment  of  his  happier  days.  He  endea- 
voured, and  not  without  success,  to  dismiss  from 
his  mind  the  unavailing  regrets  which  the  recol- 
lection  of  the  past  occasioned,  and  to  apply  him- 
self anew  to  the  literary  studies  for  which  he  stilt 
R  3 
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felt  SO  higti  a  relish.  Two  sul^ects  in  particular 
pressed  upon  his  attention, — the  defence  of  his 
historical  works  against  the  criticisms  of  M.  de 
Sismoodi  and  othen,  and  some  additional  ob- 
wmtions  on  the  question  of  penal  jurisprudence. 
In  prosecutii^  the  former  subject,  the  Italian 
poets  ^am  cune  under  his  notice;  and  the  grati- 
ficitioo  which  their  p^es  aflbfded  him  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  fbllowii^  letter:  — 

**  During  my  \isit  here,  I  have  passed  many 
dehghtftil  houis  in  reading  Italian  poetry,  and 
ha\-e  had  great  pleastue  in  tracing  the  similarity 
of  sentim^it  which  exists  between  minds  of  a 
similar  character,  that  derive  their  chi^  happi- 
ness tn>m  the  exercise  of  warm  and  exalted  aflec- 
tions;  till  at  length  I  ha%-e  con\Tnced  myself 
that  there  is  a  community  of  feeling  amongst 
thorn  whollv  independent  of  chance  or  circum- 
stance, presence  or  absence,  time  or  place.  Of 
tliis  I  could  adduce  many  beautiful  illustrations ; 
but  at  pn>sent  I  sliall  only  refer  to  a  little  de- 
tached piece  of  the  celebrated  Dante,  in  which 
he  seems  tt)  Iiave  sketched  the  first  idea  of  his 
Beatrice,  whom  he  has  also  introduced  in  hts 
■  Faradiao*  as  his  guide  through  the  celestial 
regions,  and  whom  he  appears  to  liave  regarded 
with  a  vrarmth  and  delicacy  of  passion  far  beyond 
what  is  found  in  the  writings  of  any  other  poet, 
even  of  Hetrarca  hinuelf. 
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"  FROM    THE    ITALIAN    OF    '  DANTE    ALIGHIERI. 

'  Of  loveliest  feature  and  of  lightest  form, 
A  fltranger  here,  to  glad  your  eight  I  come. 
With  interview  of  heaven — pleas'd  to  perform 
The  task  assign'd — then  seek  my  native  home — 
Scattering  delight  where'er  my  course  I  bend, 
That  whoso  sees  me,  and  refrains  from  love. 
Of  love  is  all  insensible, — for  when 
Nature,  from  Him  whose  gracious  will  did  send 
Me  here,  entreated  I  might  he,  oh  !  then 
To  perfect  me  with  beauty  all  things  strove : 
The  Btars  rain'd  lustre  in  my  eyes,  that  beam'd 
With  mild  attemper'd  light,  and  heavenly  charms 
In  earthly  mould  were  first  to  mortals  shown  ; 
Yet  not  alike  on  all  this  radiance  flam'd; 
His  heart  alone  the  glow  celestial  warms, 
Who  from  another's  bliss  derives  his  own,' — 
This  sentence  once  't  was  mine  to  trace, 
Bright  beaming  from  an  angel's  face, 
But  by  too  ardent  passion  fir'd 
I  nearly  at  the  sight  expir'd; 
Nor  for  the  deep  and  hopeless  wound, 
Sent  from  those  eyes  of  heavenly  blue — 
By  one  whose  power  too  well  I  knew. 
Have  I  as  yet  a  balsam  found." 


Since  the  publication  of  his  tract  on  penal 
jurisprudence,  in  the  year  1819,  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Iloscoe  had  continued  to  be  directed  to  the 
same  important  and  interesting  enquiries.  The 
additional  information  wiiich  lie  had  derived  from 
America,  so  valuable  in  evei-y  respect,  and  the 
animadversions  which  had  been  made  in  some 
quarters  upon  his  opinions,  had  induced  him  to 


i 
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contemplate  a  second  publication  on  tlie  same  ] 
subject;  though,  at  the  same  time,  the  small  share  I 
of  ijublic  notice  bestowed  upon  his  former  work  j 
almost  discouraged  him  from  making  any  further  I 
attempt.  In  this  state  of  mind  he  addressed  the  j 
following  letter  from  Chat  Moss  to  a  friend  who  I 
had  always  taken  tlie  greatest  hiterest  in  these  I 
efforts  to  disseminate  better  principles  of  criminal  I 
jurisprudence :  — 

"  I  fear  I  shall  be  able  to  give  you  but  an  in-  j 
different  account  of  the  progress  of  the  work  tc  j 
which  you  have  given  rise,  and  in  which  you  take'  I 
so  deep  an  interest ;  but  the  beauty  of  the  season, .  I 
the  salubrity  of  the  air,  the  pleasure  of  observing'  I 
the  operations  of  agriculture,  and,  above  all,  the- 1 
delight  of  exercising  one's  limbs,  after  having  been'  j 
kept  for  some  time  witliin  narrow  bounds,  have  I 
hitherto  prevented  me  from    accomplishing  as- 1 
much  as  I  expected  from  the  leisure  of  which  | 
this  very  retired  situation  admits.     But  this  is  j 
not  all.     To  say  the  truth,  I  Iiave  been  in  some  j 
degree  disheartened  by  the  unfavourable  aspect  j 
of  the  times,  and  the  idea  of  the  improbabiUh/,'  1 
not  to  say  absurdity,  of  supposing  that  the  state- '  l 
ment  of  a  few  simple  truisms,  already  expressed 
in  a  manner  fur  beyond  my  power  to  equal,  can 
produce  any  effect  on  the  violence  of  ])arty  spirit, 
and  the  cold,  uncharitable,  and  quaiTelsome  state 
of  the  public  mind. 
'  *'  UthIit  these  inijtrcssions,  1  yesterday  took  a 
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longer  walk  over  the  Moss  than  some  of  my 
friends  would  perhaps  liave  approved ;  and  had 
the  satisfaction  to  observe  some  small  plantations, 
of  only  a  few  yeai's*  growth,  floiu'ishing  in  gi'eat 
vigour  in  the  native  soil ;  a  circumstance  which 
led  me  to  reflect,  with  some  self-reproof,  on  my 
own  negligence  or  mistake,  in  not  having  long 
ago  planted  this  extensive  waste  in  a  similar 
manner,  by  which  it  would,  at  this  time,  have 
been  liighly  valuable.  On  examining  into  the 
cause  of  this  error,  I  found  it  had  arisen  from 
the  conviction  that  the  Moss  soil  ivould  not  grow 
plants  of  any  value,  being  of  too  cold  and  in- 
tractable a  nature ;  and,  consequently,  that  the 
labour  and  expense  of  planting  upon  it  would 
be  tlirown  away,  The  evidence  to  the  contrary 
now  before  my  eyes  served,  Iiowever,  to  correct 
this  mistake  j  and,  as  the  proverb  says,  '  It  is 
never  too  late  to  mend,'  I  should,  probably,  if 
now  in  my  power,  avail  myself  of  my  past 
omission. 

"  Leaving  this,  however,  to  events  over  which 
I  have  no  control,  I  could  not  help  applying 
the  same  reasoning  to  anotlier  subject,  in  which 
I  am  equally  interested  ;  and  asking  myself 
whether,  in  abandoning o«r  projected  publication, 
I  was  not  falhng  into  tiie  same  error  of  whicli  I 
had  before  been  guilty,  and  that  too  on  a  subject 
of  infinitely  greater  importance.  '  How  do  I 
know,'  I  said  to  myself,    '  that  sentiments  and 
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feelings  aincerely  given  to  the  public  may  be 
without  their  effect?  Or  why  am  I  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  good  seed,  if  sown,  will  not  ve- 
getate ;  or  just  principles,  if  planted,  will  not 
flourish  amongst  mankind  ? '  If  at  the  present 
moment  I  feel  the  bitterness  of  regret  in  not 
having  raised  plantations  in  this  wilderness,  what 
sensations  shall  I  feel  if  I  should  ever  become 
conscious  tliat  1  might  have  done  some  essentia! 
service  to  my  fellow-creatures,  and  had  neglected 
it  under  the  idea  that  it  was  improbable,  from 
their  intractable  dispositions,  that  it  could  pro- 
duce any  beneficial  effect  ? 

"  Reflections  of  this  kind  once  more  recalled 
the  detemiination  with  wliich  I  left  you,  and 
I  now  intend  to  proceed  with  my  undertaking 
as  expeditiously  as  my  circumstances  will 
permit." 

"  There  are,"  says  Mr.  Iloscoe,  in  his  "  Lite 
of  Pope,"  "  certain  periods  in  a  person's  life,  as 
there  are  certain  stations  in  the  course  of  a  tra- 
veller, when  he  thinks  it  proper  to  look  back  on 
the  track  he  has  passed,  for  the  purpose  of 
reviewing  what  he  has  accomplished,  and  of 
estimating  whether  the  strength  he  has  left  be 
sufficient  to  finish  what  yetj^emains  to  be  done." 
One  of  these  periods  had  now  arrived  in  the  life 
of  Mr.  Roscoe,  when,  after  a  painfUl  retrospect 
of  tlie  past,  it  became  his  duty  to  determine  his 
course  of  life  li)r  tlie  future. 
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While  the  aflairs  of  the  bank  remained  under 
his  management,  the  only  object  lie  had  in  view 
was  their  final  and  satisfactory  adjustment.  He 
was,  it  is  true,  a  partner  in  the  new  banking 
house,  but  the  active  direction  of  that  concern 
was  necessarily  left  to  the  otiier  partners.  He 
was  now  once  more  tlie  master  of  his  own  time, 
and  it  became  a  matter  of  great  consideration, 
in  what  manner  his  future  life  should  be  disposed 
of.  Harassed  and  grieved  as  he  had  been  at  the 
failure  of  his  plan  for  the  payment  of  all  the  cre- 
ditors in  full,  and  worn  down  by  the  incessant 
labour  and  anxiety  of  superintending  his  affairs, 
he  was  strongly  tempted  to  take  tliis  opportimity 
of  retiring  at  once  from  all  active  pursuits,  and 
of  passing  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  seclu- 
sion of  Chat  Moss.  But  the  reflection  that,  even 
at  his  advanced  period  of  life,  his  personal  exer- 
tions might  still  be  rendered  available  in  the 
service  of  his  family,  and  of  the  public,  induced 
him  to  abandon  the  idea  of  retirement,  and  to 
return  once  more  to  the  active  duties  of  life. 
In  the  following  letter  he  has  disclosed  very  fully 
the  motives  which  influenced  him  to  adopt  this 
resolution  :  —  "  The  question,  which  ever  since 
the  unfortunate  result  of  our  l)ank  concerns 
has  occupied  my  thoughts  by  night  and  by  day, 
has  been  whether  it  is  incumbent  on  me,  in  duty 
to  my  family,  my  friends,  my  character,  and  my 
peace  of  mind,  to  continue  (if  practicable)  in 
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public  lire,  or  to  withdnw  m jseU*  into  a  retired 


""  This  quesdoD  I  have  placed  in  eveiy  point 
of  view  of  wfaich  it  is  capable ;  but  the  fact  is, 
the  decxskiD  was  prematurely  sought  for,  and 
couki  not  be  made  until  many  previous  results, 
of  which  the  sineat  evioit  befcH^  alluded  to  is  a 

v. 

princifttl  one«  were  tirst  ascertained. 

*"  \llthout  troubling  you  with  the  reasons  on 
each  >ide«    I  can  now  sav,  that  unless  I  meet 
with  :»Hne  un&vourable  circumstances,  of  which 
I  am  not  at  present  aware,  I  mean  to  devote 
mv^lf   to  the  former,   and  if  I    receive  en- 
couiagemenu  to  resume  an  active  course  of  life; 
and  in  savinj?  this  I   have  the  satis&ction  of 
thinking  I  shall  meet  the  wishes  of  all  those  who 
aiv  nearest  and  dearest  to  me.    I  dare  not,  how- 
even  vontun?  to  acknowledge  how  much  this 
sacrifice  costs  me.     It  seems  to  me  the  final  re- 
linquishment and   extinction  of  all  the  hopes 
and  pros|Hxns  of  niv  youth — the  abandonment 
of  that  st;ito  of  leisure  and  retirement,  for  the 
enjoyment  of  which,  at  its  proper  period,  I  had 
endoavouroil  to  make  the  best  preparation  which 
a  busv  life  had  atlordeil  me, 

•*  I  \n\\  not,  however,  deny  that  these  feel- 
ii^gs,  s5i^vore  as  they  may  be,  are  counterbalanced 
by  others  of  an  opjKVsite  tendency,  and  that  the 
flattering  ho|>e  that  I  may  yet  be  able  to  render 
my  humble  eflbrts  at  utility  ser\  iceable  to  those 
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to  whom  I  am  so  greatly  indebted,  —  that  I 
may  experience  the  benefits  of  those  public  in- 
stitutions to  the  establisliment  of  which  I  have 
m  some  degree  contributed,  and  above  all,  that 
I  may  enjoy  the  friendship  and  society  of  those 
to  whom  I  am  bound,  more  by  the  ties  of  af- 
fection than  even  by  those  of  gratitude,  — 
has  reconciled  me  to  a  result  which  I  should 
once  have  thought  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible  for  me  to  sustain. 

"  The  struggle  is  now  over  ;  and  I  shall  wil- 
lingly persuade  myself,  that  even  in  the  most 
selfish  point  of  view  it  is  for  my  own  happiness 
—  tliat  a  state  of  retirement  would  not  have 
satisfied  the  cravings  of  a  restless  mind,  and 
that  in  the  active  performance  of  that,  which  I 
cannot  but  feel  to  be  my  duty,  I  shall  find  my 
best  reward. 

"  This  determination  being  once  made,  brings 
with  it  many  consequences  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  arrangement  of  my  concerns, 
and  clears  the  way  as  to  my  future  conduct.  In- 
volved  as  I  have  been,  rather  by  unsought-for 
inducements,  than  by  premeditated  intention,  in 
several  extensive  undertakings,  I  have  at  least 
derived  from  them  a  conviction  of  the  impolicy 
of  being  led  into  engagements  of  this  nature, 
in  which  I  have  been  accountable  for  the  errors 
of  others  as  well  as  my  own.  Since  I  came  to 
this  place,  it  is  true,  I  have  found  reason  to  form 
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B  stiO  asre  finmurable  opinion  of  niy  agricultunU 

MpHMmneDts   than    I  before  entertained,   and 

imm  little  doubt  but  tiiat,  by  proper  measures, 

t  gmt  imdertaking  may  be  rendered  pro. 

of  considerable  benefit.     But  this  no 

icMs  with  me.     If  I  am  again  destined  to 

I  m  the  centre  oi'  a  busy  town,  I  can- 

t  see  that  these  objects  are  become  incom- 

The  public  judge,  andean  only  judge, 

Iht  the  resuh ;  and  I  can  only  expect  the  public 

),  by  cutting  off  everj'  engagement  and 

t  vfaich  can  be  supposed  to  interfere 

wlh  WKf  man  important  pursuits.   I  have,  there- 

Ar^  alNMhwed  all  thoughts  of  taking  up  my 

;    and,    if    I  see  this  ])lace  in 

it  «iU  only  be  as  a  \'isiter  to  my  son 

m  cmse  he  and  his  6unUy  should  be  esta- 

UbJHxl  l»cre  viiuior  some  arrangement  for  that 

;  which  may  perhaps  be  the  case  ;  as  I 

:  tt  aaupocly  to  be  expected  diat  any  other 

bese  tiroes,  be  found  to  iinder- 

\  )riw  a»  liborioas  a  task.    Other  concerns  I  hn\-e 

»}  wmI  in  the  circle  of  my  o»-n  family,  the 

[  Iftciaty  of  niT  tiioiids,  and  such  resources  as  I 

MMV  lx>  ahk*  to  tint)  in  tlie  contracted  limits  of 

«>■  lt»e«r\-  pursuits   1  shall  look  torward,  with 

humMo  c»>nHdt*nce,    to  the  enjoyment  of  as 

luiicS  tiapptne«s  as  it  is  usual  for  human  life  to 

tibtain," 

Dtirinft  tJie  long  and  tedious  inquiry  which 


i 
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took  place  in  the  court  of  Chancery  respecting 
the  allowance  of  his  certificate,  Mr.  Roscoe 
received  the  able  and  gratuitous  services  of  his 
friends  Mr.  Basil  Montagu  and  Mr.  William 
Lowndes,  formerly  his  ward ;  and  at  length,  after 
a  delay  of  some  months,  the  proceedings  ter- 
minated in  a  decision  favourable  to  the  wishes 
of  Mr.  Roscoe,  and  his  certificate  being  allowed, 
he  was  enabled  to  return  to  the  society  of  hi.s 
family  and  friends  at  Liverpool.  Though  he 
had  resolved,  as  appears  from  the  letter  already 
given,  once  more  to  engage  actively  in  business, 
yet  the  state  of  his  Iiealth,  and  more  especially 
the  numerous  literary  undertakings  in  which  he 
soon  engaged,  induced  him  to  change  tliis  resolu- 
tion, and  to  prefer  the  moderate  but  secure  remu- 
neration which  his  pen  afforded  him,  to  the  more 
ample  but  uncertain  emoluments  of  a  banking 
concern.  He,  therefore,  in  the  autumn  of  the 
present  year,  withdrew  his  name  from  the  firm, 
and  never  aflerwards  took  any  part  in  business. 

It  was  at  tliis  period  that,  imknown  fo  himself, 
several  of  his  friends  united  together  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a  sum  of  money  for  his  use. 
This  object  was  accomplished  with  ease,  and  the 
sum  of  2500/.  was  contributed,  and  vested  in 
trustees  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and  his  family. 
The  office  of  communicating  to  him  this  kind 
and  liberal  act,  on  the  part  of  his  friends,  was  con- 
fided  to  Dr.  Traill,  who  by  his  judicious  repre- 
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scntntions,  and  affectionate  remonstrances,  suc- 
ceeded in  removing  from  the  mind  of  Mr.  Roscoe 
the  objections  which  he  felt  to  incur  obligations 
of  so  serious  a  nature. 

After  the  great  anxieties  which  he  had  lately 
suffered,  a  change  of  scene  seemed  particularly 
desirable  for  him ;  and  he  was  induced,  at  the 
[Solicitation  of  his  friends,  to  pay  another  Wsit  to 
Molkham,  where  not  only  were  his  spirits  re- 
lieved by  enjoying  the  society  of  Mr.  Coke,  but 
hi.s  thoughts  were  agreeably  occupied  in  the 
task  wliich  he  had  undertaken  of  making  a 
catalogue  of  the  manuscript  library.  It  required, 
howi'\'er,  no  inconsiderable  effort  to  tear  himself 
away  so  soon  from  the  tranquil  comforts  of  his 
hiinie,  and  from  the  society  of  those  attached 
iViciids  to  whom  he  had  been  so  lately  restored. 
'\\>  oiw  of  these  he  thus  wrote,  soon  after  his 
nrri^■aI  at  Holkham:  — 

"  1  cannot  suffer  our  honest  bookbinder, 
.loiicK,  to  return  fcom  this  place  to  Liveq)ool 
wilhiUil  ft  line  lo  assure  you,  my  ever  deal" 
friotidt  that  I  have  done,  and  am  doing,  all  in 
my  power  to  carry  into  effect  the  advice  so 
kindly  given  nie  on  all  hantls  on  my  departure 
(V(Hti  honie,  lo  banish  from  my  mind  all  that  I 
h'l)  behind  nu',  and  to  attend  only  to  my  own 
puntuitN  and  amusements.  In  thisattempt  I  have 
gn'ut  iiHsistance  not  only  from  the  place  itself, 
but  iVum  the  society  around  me,  some  of  the 
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best  tJie  kingdom  affords,  so  that  I  begin  to 
hope  I  may  in  time  be  able  to  wean  myself  from 
what  I  have  left,  and  to  enjoy  the  present  with- 
out its  being  imbittered  by  the  past.  I  cannot, 
however,  say  tliat  I  have  as  yet  perfectly  suc- 
ceeded in  my  attempt,  or  that  the  thoughts  of 
friends  and  home  do  not  sometimes  intrude  them- 
selves upon  me ;  but  these  I  repel  with  tolerable 
success  by  reflecting  that  it  was  high  time  for  me 
to  relieve  them  from  the  painful  task  of  hearing 
complaints  of  past  misfortunes,  and  to  retire  to 
a  situation  where  I  must  necessarily  bear  tlie 
weight  of  my  own  anxieties.  That  I  have  made 
this  effort,  and  still  more  tliat  I  have  in  some 
degree  succeeded  in  it,  is  a  matter  of  some  satis- 
fiiction  to  me  j  and  whilst  I  assume  a  cheerful 
countenance,  and  endeavour  to  add  as  much  as  is 
in  my  power  to  the  general  amusement,  1  feel  a 
kind  of  pride  in  thinking  that  no  one  is  ren- 
dered unhappy  by  any  thing  that  passes  witliin 
my  own  breast.  This  self-complaisance,  however, 
is  not  of  any  long  duration,  and  I  soon  begin  to 
perceive  that  in  thus  disciplining  myself  to  carry 
my  own  burden,  I  do  no  more  than  perform  a 
duty  to  society,  which  is,  perhaps,  performed  by 
every  individual  around  me,  and  by  some  in  a 
much  greater  degree  than  by  myself." 

Some  account  of  his  occupations  at  Holkham 
is  given  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to 
the  same  friend :  —  0 

VOL.  II.  s 
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**  Sknce  nuT  armal  here  I  hsve  a^iplied  niTself 
widi  the  greatest  awiihiityy  as  &r  as  my  health 
would  admit,  to  the  task  I  have  midertakeii,  than 
niiich  few  more  hborkms  of  the  kind  have  ever 
heen  attempted ;  and  I  have  now  the  pleasure  to 
inform  you  that  I  e^qiect,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  to  be  aUe  so  to  arrange  my  materials  as 
to  enable  me,  on  my  reliim,  to  draw  i^  such  a 
catalogue  as  wiD  not  discredit  the  coUectiona 
Lady  Anson,  who  draws  most  beautifully,  has 
undertaken  to  copy  some  of  the  veiy  curious 
specimens  of  designs  in  gold  and  colours  in  the 
ancient  MSS.     I  do  not  believe  an  artist  could 
be  found  in  the  kingdom,  who  could  execute 
them  with  greater  accuracy. 

**  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  is  to  be  here  on  the 
9th  of  next  month*  and  as  he  has  been  so  good 
as  to  express  a  wish  to  meet  me  here,  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  leaveHolkham  till  about  the  middle  of 
the  month,  afler  which  I  must  pass  a  few  davs  at 
Norwich,  Cambridge,  and  Althorp,  before  my 
return,  and  probably  I  may  go  to  London,  re- 
specting which  I  cannot  yet  determine,** 

During  his  residence  at  Chat  Moss,  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  the  present  year,  Mr. 
Roscoe  had  made  some  progress  in  preparing 
for  the  press  his  **  Illustrations  of  the  Life  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,''  a  volume  intended  as  a 
reply  to  the  criticisms  of  M.  de  Sismondi  and 
other  writers  upon  his  work,  and  which  had,  at 
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intervals,  occupied  much  of  his  attention  for  some 
years.  He  had  also  engaged  to  write  a  short 
account  of  a  very  extraordinary  person,  who,  in 
a  low  rank  of  life,  and  .in  circumstances  of  the 
utmost  indigence,  had  acquired  an  almost  per- 
fect knowledge  of  a  variety  of  languages.  For 
the  benefit  of  this  singular  man,  who  had  been 
long  known  to  Mr.  Roscoe,  and  for  some  time 
supported  by  his  bounty,  this  narrative  of  his 
history  had  been  planned.  i 

In  addition  to  these  labours,  Mr.  Roscoe  had 
been  requested  by  the  booksellers  of  London 
to  superintend  an  edition  of  Pope's  works,  and 
to  add  to  it  fresh  notes  and  a  new  Life  of  the 
poet. 

With  the  view  of  forwarding  these  various 
literary  undertakings,  Mr.  Roscoe  paid  a  visit 
to  London  in  the  autumn  of  the  present  year 
(1820).  In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Roscoe,  informing 
her  of  his  arrival,  lie  says,  — "  It  was  with  real 
pain  and  vexation  I  passed  Linley  Wood  with- 
out  calling.  After  leaving  Will  there,  I  had 
a  very  stupid  journey,  with  a  great  lumbering 
Flamand  from  Brussels,  whom  he  will  remember 
putting  into  the  coach,  who  could  not  speak  a. 
word  of  English,  and  with  whom  I  was  obliged 
to  converse  in  bad  Frencli,  and  to  translate  for 
him,  in  case  of  necessity,  as  our  friend  the  parson 
did  for  the  Irishman,  who  had  missed  Iiis  way, 
and  got  into  France.  At  best,  a  drive  of  200 
s  2 


S3?  Z2S%  flr  vnxux  boscoc 


mr^  n  OK  <f  niwe  ooKlies^  is  a  hcxTible  job, 
wthtj  I  iinK  I  ^taJl  boc  cAen  have  to  repeat 
I  jap*f  K  ]n£C  iea  3ii>  <ne  hot  Charles  Aikin  and 
imtL  If  iOrfsy.  isit  KODer  of  whom  gives  me  a 
AMiL  aLTr^Qic  X  jlL  I3ie  fiocdhr,  except  the  poor 
IV«n:c  wm*.  I  iaer.  2§  noo  unwell  for  me  to  get 
M  stf^  ni.  TW  ifiirer  Soed  with  us,  and  we 
ka£  mnhzL  roiTsrsaDai  about  our  numerous 
vnaentfonj!^  wxdrir  I  hope  will  go  on  welL 
i  JiTK^  xmcir  Dfoc^v!^^  Am  the  efiects  of  m j 
vuntf^  iOftC  £3X1  afei^cn  »  $«  to  work  under  the 
iiniccs»iac  4t  lurriiu:  a  wmI  deil  of  time  to  mj- 
jieK  wiuc±  15  nioiii^aisable  to  mv  ccMnpIeting 


7^  Ytvc::^!!^  4*  his  wious  labours  he  de- 
jira:&%«^  -m  Uiif  xxj.-viriair  esxxact  fiom  a  letter  to 

*"  Mav  I  }x-oe,  mv  ever  dear  friend,  that  I 
sdifcl  roc  Si:  :irux3^h:  irmisive  in  giving  you  a 
j^Tii  >,T>«i  r.'*  -r.?ocT/.  vou  ihii  I  am  settled  here 
a<  owxr.-^r^vTJiK  V  j^  :}>c  £«^erjLl  state  of  mv  health, 
4ur>x:  :>)o  aSi^xw  fAMn  those  enumnents  which 
Iji:x\x   vvu'i^in.riv:  so  grvuii  a  pan  of  the  hap- 
pano^  <^^  nn  h:V\  will  allow.     Almost  my  whole 
tinx^  is  oktsaeh  ^1oVl^:^\^  to  study,  and  I  am  already 
enpu^vl  in  printii^  the  *  Menuiir  of  Richard 
Roberts*'  and  mv  *  Ilhistiations  of  the  Life  of 
Lorenzo.'  both  ot*  which  I  ho|>e  to  complete  be- 
fore I  leave  to^ni  for  Xortblk.     I  am  going  this 
evenii^  to  dine  with  my  bookseller,  Mr.  Cadell, 
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where  I  shall  meet  some  of  the  other  proprietors 
of  Pope's  works,  and  shall  hear  what  is  expected 
from  me  as  to  time,  of  which  I  must  endeavour  to 
obtain,  if  possible,  a  little  extension.  ■  •  •  For 
my  own  part,  notwithstanding  the  kind  accom- 
modation I  here  meet  with,  I  cannot  help 
considering  it  as  a  kind  of  exile,  and  already 
begin  to  look  forwards  to  the  time  when  I  may 
again  find  myself  enjoying  the  delicious  air  of 
Greenbank,  with  a  mind,  if  not  wholly  free  from 
anxiety  (for  that  never  has  been,  nor  ever  will 
be  my  lot),  yet  with  less  laborious  undertakings 
than  I  have  on  my  hands  at  present." 

As  his  chief  object  in  this  visit  was  to  super- 
intend the  printing  of  the  two  works  which  he 
was  about  to  publish,  he  made  few  engagements, 
thougii  he  occasionally  enjoyed  the  society  of 
some  of  his  friends.  "  I  dined  with  Dr.  Parr," 
he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Roscoe,  "at  William 
Lowndes's  on  Thursday,  and  again  at  Mr.  Newn- 
ham  Collingwood's  (who  married  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Lord  CoUingwood)  on  Friday.  To 
morrow  I  am  engaged  to  dine  with  Fuseli ;  and 
on  Tliursday  next  with  Mr.  Cadell,  which  are  al! 
my  engagements  at  present,  having  cautiously 
kept  out  of  the  way  of  them.  Hitherto  I  have 
not  made  any  great  progress  in  my  undertakings, 
although  I  have  devoted  to  them  all  the  time  in 
my  power,  reserving  a  little  for  exercise.  Yester- 
day Robert  and  I  paid  a  visit  to  old  Palace  Yard, 
s  3 


cr  vnxukx  soscos. 

jm£  snr  ^if  £neK  Jttjeatiaos  made  in  the  neigli- 
)oani>:%£^  TisDcni  ibe  Hoose  of  Lords  and  Com- 
iBi«TiSw  Ibc  Aii  glgmaids  die  Prince  Regent's 
nrv  3C^<«^  iXTOSBxe  OdIidd  House,  a  collection 
ATTiaBsocD^i  nrr^feigs  better  calculated  for  show 
^Jm  JiiLXjxJ^    ImDodier  letter  he  says,  "The 
^vcs^  iiK«  vr^  sac&  rapHfitr,  in  consequence  of 
vr  Srou:  ic  »Bv  eofikijned,  that  I  can  scarcely 
Wbf^c^  I  Jzrnf  airnniv  made  so  long  a  stay  here. 
Htc  I  jduiil  iunnf  liBovn  a  great  weight  off  my 
miai  VB  fiMUii:  IjfiRiiKi  and  Dkk  Ro 
jdittt  W  eoiabMis  »  kfaein  with  Pope  soon,  and 
<v«rcjxi[»'  w^.t^x:?:  s»rnqicioa.    The  plan  I  have 
Mk*«Of^  >K>wcvr  piicnd  it  was  to  me  in  many 
n^ONVts^  i:!^  t^  oK:]y  one  tikit  could  have  got  me 
drar  cc  ^iie  XfeKrkxs:  tasks  I  have  undertaken.*' 
At  r?ie  eo.i  of  Xo««iN^,  Mr.  Roscoe  had 
ycvvvcvVk?  5o  ^  w::h  ihe  printing  of  his  new 
wvYts  «;  rv>  W  emhted  to  leave  town  for  Holk- 
KuRV  w^K'?^  K"  wjfes  anxkxts  to  complete  the  task 
h^  hjfcv:  x:rx5erMken  of  jw^paring  a  catalogue  of 
the  nvft^.iTN>r«):  Uhrtr}'  of  manuscripts  belonging 
t\^  Mr*  Coke- 

I V  hi:^  pTvvTV:ss  in  this  laborious  but  interest- 
ii^  ^\>rk  ho  giws  sinno  account  in  the  following 
letter  to  Mr.  MH."rwr\-:  — 

*•  1  haw  long  intended  to  address  a  few  lines 
to  you  from  this  place,  but  was  desirous  of  being 
able  to  give  you  some  information  as  to  my  views, 
and  the  nature  of  the  task  I  have  undertaken. 
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I  ]iave  now  been  Iiere  nearly  three  months,  closely 
employed  in  making  a  descriptive  catalogue  of 
the  manuscript  Ubrary  j  but,  notwithstanding  my 
utmost  exertions,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
bring  it  to  a  termination,  and  it  will  take  some 
w^eeks  still  to  complete  it.  When  it  is  done 
it  will  be  the  greatest  exertion  that  I,  or  per- 
haps any  other  person,  ever  made  in  tlie  time ; 
the  difficulties  being  much  beyond  what  I  had 
calculated  on,  and  the  assistance  of  books  from 
the  printed  Hbrary  being  much  less  tlian  I  had 
expected.  I  have,  however,  been  repaid  in  a 
great  degree  for  my  trouble  by  the  pleasure  I 
have  had  in  the  investigation  and  explanation  of 
these  ancient  records,  which  are  much  more  curi- 
OUB  and  valuable  tlian  I  had  supposed  ;  and  I  shall 
surprise  the  learned  world  by  some  very  interest- 
ing information.  I  have  already  accuriiulated  as 
much  as  will  make  a  good  quarto  volume,  which 
it  is  Mr.  Coke's  intention  to  have  printed;  and 
I  hope  to  be  able  so  to  arrange  the  correcting  it, 
as  to  have  it  pass  through  your  press.  The  work 
will  be  accompanied  by  numerous  engravings 
and  ornaments,  for  which  Lady  Anson  is  making 
drawings,  and  I  am  promised  such  other  assist- 
ance as  will  render  it  a  splendid  production.  I 
will  not,  however,  enlarge  upon  it  at  present,  as 
I  am  in  hopes  in  a  short  time  to  see  you  in  Lon- 
don, when  we  can  talk  over  this  subject  much 
a  4 


^miL  jss-  i.  iBMiL  ror  jaix^miie.  ^na^ 


1  _.#, 


It'  ji'jj 


jsdaeacszz   rr  -jpt  :xizrr«  us:  nor  'mraa,  '^  oi  Jb 
jmdcst  11  JiL  sEii  ~o  zrre  "tj  ^sr^esr  ^xbr  due 


jaiLjn. jua  fBce^v;  mir  jLlBriirjis> 


^  ic:!niiinii«£L  Ttiar  I  .sgrainiy  ^tniiii  3oc  ^anre 
imiierrsk^i  jiaii  I  "ityn  xnroie  tl  js  exrp?n:  jmi 
(filfirriifj  .  'iiir  iishcB  I  «e  joiu  E  lupe  oi  ozE^e 
iuLshe^  :3iy  ji^r  rJi^Trn  if  x  .TnnngoK,  'fmuKh.  ir 

r.i    1  lecaK-  'ii    me   if  lis  ssdjsssb^   iaosd 

pii^jisi.r^  thar.  ^-j  hear  :t  rie  heiii  jxnf  hsppine^i^ 

iitaff:  of*  hest^rjr,  natmraHT  rentier*  me  anxixis  to 

yt^\\A(z.  \?t  tf>  mjTefa;  I  go  oc  precseh-  in  the 
mfftfz  WW  a.%  I  have  ckme  for  some  mootfas  past, 
Arvr/fJn^  f^'frry  moment  of  mv  time  to  the  task 
f  i^vf:  fin/leitakc^,  and  onlv  taking  as  much  time 
to  myMrIf  ai  w  abftolutely  requisite  for  exercise. 
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food,  and  sleep.  By  this  perseverance  I  have 
now  made  a  great  progress  in  my  undertaking, 
and  have  some  hopes  that,  in  the  course  of  next 
week,  I  shall  be  able  to  bring  the  catalogue  as 
near  a  conclusion  as  I  can  witli  tlie  materials  I 
have  here ;  but  much  will  still  remain  to  be  done 
after  my  return," 

During  this  visit,  the  birtli-day  of  Lady  Anson, 
who  had  honoured  Mr.  Roscoe  with  her  con- 
fidence  and  friendship,  was  celebrated  by  him  in 
the  following  lines  :  — 


Culcbracing  her  Birthday  at  Holkham.Jun. £3.183], 

"  When  Anson's  natal  day  returns,  ' 

And  Holkham's  halU  resound  with  joy. 
And  every  youthful  bosom  burns 

To  shore  the  genera]  ecstasy, 
Sayi  shall  the  voice  of  friendship  dare 

Awhile  thy  favouring  ear  detain, 
And  mingle  with  tlie  festive  cheer 

A  fainter  note,  a  temper'd  strain  ? 


"  Yes ;  for  whUst  mirth  and  milaic  swell, 

The  heart  will  ask  a  pause  of  bliss. 
Nor  on  the  rapturous  moment  dwell 

Wltl)  unrestraln'd  conGdingness : 
Then — in  that  interval  of  peace 

A  deeper  feeling  it  will  own. 
Nor  may,  perchance,  the  chord  displease, 

That  vibrates  to  a  softer  tone. 
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'<  Yet  think  not  that  the  song  levere 

Would  check  the  tabor's  qirightly  sound. 
Or  bid  the  cheerful  train  foibear 

The  lively  dance,  the  sportive  round ; 
Hard  were  the  heart  and  dull  the  soul. 

That  would  the  festive  scene  forego, 
And  drop  in  pleasure's  mantling  bowl 

The  tear  of  retrospective  woe. 


"  Then  turn,  and  with  a  parent's  joy 

Survey  the  gaily  circling  band. 
And  meet  the  glance  that  from  the  eye 

Bids  all  the  filial  soul  expand; 
And  think  that  thro*  a  wider  sphere 

Thy  being's  energies  extend. 
And  every  tender  feeling  share 

Of  daughter,  sister,  mother,  friend. 

**  But  while  thou  glad'st  the  social  feast. 

By  all  around  admir'd,  approv'd. 
By  every  charm  of  nature  graced. 

In  blessing  blest,  in  loving  lov*d ; 
And  while  thy  vows  in  secret  prayer, 

By  all  around  unseen,  imknown, 
The  breathings  of  thy  spirit  bear. 

In  incense  to  th*  eternal  throne : 


«  O  not  for  this — that  favouring  Heaven 

Thro'  flowery  paths  thy  youth  has  led. 
Thy  home  in  splendid  bowers  has  given. 

And  pour*d  its  blessings  on  thine  head; 
For  many  a  breast  as  free  from  pain 

As  thine  has  felt  the  duteous  glow. 
Nor  could  thy  grateful  heart  restrain 

Its  warm  spontaneous  overflow. 
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"  But  deeper  bcnefiu  than  these 

Thy  deeper  gratitude  demand. 
For  He  wlio  all  thy  goodness  sees, 

Has  touch 'd  thee  witli  his  weighty  hand ; 
And  thou,  with  heart  resign'd  and  pure. 

Hast  bon'd  submissive  to  the  stroke, 
And  taught  thy  spirit  to  endure 

His  strong  control,  his  powerful  yoke. 


«  O  painful  trials !  only  sent 

To  those  his  searching  eye  approves, 
O  soul -afflicting  chastisement ! 

Unknown  to  all  but  those  he  loves; 
Who  from  the  lowest  depths  of  woe 

To  higher  excellence  aspire. 
As  gold  that  takes  a  brighter  glow, 

When  tried  amidst  the  purging  fire. 


"  Hence,  not  in  grandeur,  pomp,  and  state, 

Those  idols  of  the  vulgar  mind, 
That  charm  the  little  and  the  great. 

Canst  thou  thy  genuine  pleasures  find ; 
'Tis  when  that  chaBten'd  cheerfulhesa 

Thy  presence  gives  to  all  around. 
Returns  again  thyself  to  bless, 

Thy  heart  enjoys  the  sweet  rebound. 


"  And  dearer  far  to  thee  the  joy 

Beside  the  bed  of  pain  to  stand, 
And  see  thy  friend,  with  grateful  eye, 

Drink  health  and  gladness  from  thine  hand, 
Than  if,  ordain'd  in  courts  tii  shine, 

Thy  steps  the  midnight  revel  led. 
And  every  gem  from  India's  mine 

Blas'd  radiant  on  thine  high  plum'd  head  I 
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"  For  know,  amidst  this  world  of  strife. 

By  Heaven's  tniniutable  decree. 
The  only  draught  that  sweetens  life 

Is  mixt  with  human  sympathy ; 
And  they  who  to  a  selfish  sphere 

The  general  bounty  would  confine. 
Those  high  delights  must  never  sliare 

Tliat  only  visit  hearts  like  thine." 

Yet,  even  amidst  the  pleasures  of  Holkham,  Mr. 
Roscoe  looked  forward  with  anxiety  to  the  time 
when  he  should  be  restored  to  that  tranquil  do- 
mestic society,  to  which,  as  the  infirmities  of  age 
increased  upon  him,  he  felt  doubly  attached, 
"  As  I  find,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Rath- 
bone,  "  that  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  call 
sometimes  at  the  Mount,  you  will  perhaps  have 
heard  how  closely  I  have  been  employed  in  get- 
ting through  the  tasks  which  compelled  me  to 
the  painful  measure  I  have  taken,  and  which,  I 
assure  you,  have  proved  quite  as  fonnidable  as  I 
had  supposed.  I  find,  however,  a  sfill  greater 
difficulty  in  keeping  down  my  own  restless  and 
impatient  temper,  wiiich  I  endeavour  to  do,  at 
some  times  by  reasoning  witli  myself  on  tlie 
folly  of  rebelling  against  ray  fate,  and  at  others 
by  promising  myself,  tliat  when  these  heavy  un- 
dertakings are  accomplished,  I  may  enjoy  some 
degree  of  leisure  and  tranquillity,  and  may,  per- 
haps, once  more  wander  through  the  delightful 
gardens  of  Greenbank,  without  the  cares  and 
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anxiety  which  have  hitherto  intruded  themselves 
on  my  steps. 

*'  I  have  now  been  here  upwards  of  a  week, 
and  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  progress  is  so  small 
that  I  can  form  no  conjecture  as  to  the  time  my 
undertaking  will  occupy,  and  begin  to  fear  that 
another  journey  will  be  necessary  before  it  can 
be  accomplished." 

Early  in  tJie  year  1821  Mr.  Roscoe  returned 
to  his  residence  at  Liverpool,  and  resinned  with 
much  ardour  his  literary  occupations.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  at  home  he  received  a  communication 
from  Mr.  A.  J.  Valpy,  informing  him  of  his  in- 
tention to  publish  a  series  of  Italian  authors,  in 
about  thirty  or  thirty-five  volumes,  and  request- 
ing to  know  whether  it  would  be  convenient  to 
him  to  assume  the  conduct  of  the  work,  so  far  as 
related  to  the  selections  of  the  authors,  or  parts 
of  authors,  to  be  printed.  In  reply  to  tliis  com- 
munication, Mr.  Roscoe,  after  adverting  to  the 
conditions  of  his  engaging  in  the  undertaking, 
tlius  proceeds :  — 

"  With  the  selections  that  have  already  been 
made  of  the  Italian  writers  I  am  pretty  well 
acquainted,  but  know  of  none  that  answers  the 
idea  of  what  I  conceive  such  a  collection  should 
he.  The  sketch  you  have  sent  me  is  not  less 
remote  from  the  plan  I  should  be  inclined  to  pro- 
pose. It  is  time  the  world  should  be  made  better 
acquainted  with   the   Italian  writers,    and  par- 
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ticulaxly  with  th^ir  poets,  many  of  whom  yet  re- 
main  almost  imknown  to  us.  A  similar  obser- 
vation may  perhaps  be  made  on  their  prose  writers, 
whose  works  may  be  said  to  contain  a  rich  mine  of 
instruction  and  amusement  which  has  scarcely 
yet  been  opened/* 

In  the  foDowing  letter  to  Sir  James  Smith  he 
adverts  to  this  undertaking: — "You  will  pro- 
iMbly  have  seen,  by  the  public  papers,  that  I 
have  undertaken  to  give  my  assistance  to  Mr. 
Valpy»  in  puUishing  a  coUection  of  the  Italian 
poecs,  in  fbrtj'-eight  volumes,  in  which  it  is  in- 
tended that  the  works  of  each  author  should 
be  introduced  by  biographical  and  critical  dis- 
^erations  extracted  from  the  best  literary  his- 
HMTians  and  critics  of  Italy ;  a  mode  which  I  pro- 
pck$<\i    \\>ii  will,  perhaps,  be  more  surprised  to 
Kcir  :}ux  1  have  also  acceded  to  a  proposal  made 
to  nv  :o  >ftr<te  a  new  life  of  Pope,  and  publish  a 
rfi'-m  iv5i:x>r.  ol^his  works;  an  undertaking  of  much 
nxv:\"  iiKxir  than  the  other,  and  at  the  present 
t::^><\  ;::  m  h:oh  a  sharf^  ciMitest  is  carrying  on,  both 
jis  :o  his  n>v>nU  and  jxxnical  character,  attended 
>ii;;h  :^xiH"  jHVu!iAr  ditKcuhies.     From  a  pretty 
o\vc  c\A«v.:vA:5on  ^>t*  the  lai^r  editions  of  his 
m\\:^s.  I  An*.  ix>:.  hx^weven  greatly  discouraged  ; 
iw  oj^::  I  heJp  thinkiiur  that,  however  deficient 
1  «vi\  Ix^  ri>;;r.d  in  s<nne  rx^jKVis,  I  shall  be  able 
n^  4:n\o  AU  ^\ii:Km  moiv  just  to  the  character  of 
th\^  jiuUkm^,  ^kI  nKM>p  acciHirnKxlated  to  the  use 
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of  tlie  general  reader  than  any  of  those  that  have 
been  published  since  the  time  of  Warburton." 

Unfortunately,  for  want  of  proper  encourage- 
ment, Mr.  Valpy's  scheme  languished  and  died. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Roscoe's  return  to  Liverpool, 
the  "  Illustrations,  historical  and  critical,  of  the 
Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  called  the  Mag- 
nificent," issued  from  the  press.  The  object  of 
this  work  is  thus  stated  by  its  author,  in  his 
prefatory  observations :  — 

"  Upwards  of  twenty-five  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  publication  of  the  '  Life  of  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici.'  During  that  time  considerable  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  political  and  literary 
history  of  Italy ;  many  original  and  valuable 
documents  have  been  produced,  and  the  labours 
of  several  distinguished  writers,  as  well  here  as 
abroad,  have  given  a  greater  interest  to  the 
subject. 

*'  Under  these  circumstances  the  history  of 
the  life  of  Lorenzo  has  occasionally  been  the 
object  of  reference  and  of  criticism ;  and  whilst 
the  merits  and  talents  of  that  distinguislied  in- 
dividual have  on  the  one  hand  been  more  fully 
illustrated,  attempts  have  been  made  on  the 
other  to  depreciate  his  character,  and  doubts 
have  been  thrown  out  as  to  his  being  entitled  to 
the  high  rank  which  he  has  so  long  held  in 
the  general  estimation.  To  collect  and  to  place 
under  one  point  of  view  the  information  which 
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ir  bai  been  far^ 


W  lai^  ^ir  Jiv  ■Miii'.Biwd,  miA  to  limBotfetfae 
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to  tlie  iiK 
AsMmcsc  :3»f  ixstrx  n^Zseis  to  wiion  Mr. 

3C  ^  ^T'lMWfwTi.  ^vln^  in  Iik 
Hvwir^  %9^  K;??wic6yiK.>  1*  Ml  primes  dn  nojrfsi 
Mi$  JC^Bunmi  'ii^  ^bov^uuit  fne  cKifjrtff 
flT  l.<M«Bt^  de"  M^^&i.  ^inwn  bi-  bis  Ei^fisli 
bw^gni^'fcin.  is^  ?itr»il  jad  accnrcl ;  tbat,  in  bis 
y^rftec^Jt  cvcsAsct.  W  w:t5  rsnhir  of  oppression 
lowwd^  ic:?  o^Kaft^rnaxa.  asjd  tint,  so  fcr  fift>m 
iMvti^^i^  fW  esa^  edkviJESK^  thit  bad  been  pro- 
WHMKVil  x)|Mi^.  booL  he  vats  not  e\'en  to  be  con- 
«kkfy\i  ;fe$  iKv^'^:^  5t2penor  meiits  in  poetry, 
in  pbiK^^^v^  1^  in  art,  Tbe  other  writers, 
wh\>»  crif  ioism^  chiefly  n^blxn^  to  tbe  literary 
merits  ol'  Lorenzo  ile'  Medici,  are  noticed  and 
repUetl  to  in  the  Ilhmrationss  are  Lorenzo  Pi- 
gnotti,  in  his  **  Storia  della  Toscana ;  **  Professor 
Pozzetti,  in  his  **  Due  dissertazioni  sopra  alcuni 
passi  della  vita  di  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  seritta 
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dal  Dottore  Guglielmo  Roscoe;"  and  the  cele- 
brated Abate  Andres,  in  a  manuscript  critique, 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Roscoe  from  Italy.*  Tlie  opi- 
nions and  remarks  of  these  writers  are  canvassed 
at  considerable  length  in  the  Illustrations,  and 
controverted,  not  only  by  the  author's  own  ob-  ; 
servations,  but  by  the  judgment  and  authority  of 
many  of  the  great  scholars  of  Italy,  whose  senti- 
ments coincide  with  his  owti.  Witli  what  suc- 
cess tliis  defence  of  his  work  is  executed,  those 
who  are  conversant  with  the  early  literary  hiSr 
tory  of  Italy  will  judge. 

"  In  laying  before  the  public,"  he  says,  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  prefatory  observations,  "such 
additional  proofs  and  documents  as  the  kindneu 
of  my  friends,  or  my  own  researches,  have  placed 
within  my  power,  for  vindicating  the  represent? 
attons  which  I  have  already  given  to  the  publie 
of  the  life  and  character  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici, 
I  trust  it  will  not  be  understood,  tliat  I  conceive 
tliat  the  work  to  which  they  relate  stands  in  need 
of  any  other  evidence,  to  satisfy  any  impartial 
and  candid  mind,  than  such  as  it  bears  within 
itself,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  very  numerous 
authorities  to  which  I  have  there  diligently  re- 
ferred. From  these  it  will  sufficiently  appear, 
tJiat  the  man,  whose  character  I  have  attempted 
to  illustrate,  was  not  only  distinguislied  abovQ 


'  Vide  ante,  vol.  i 
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the  rest  of  his  oountrrmen,  but,  when  considered 
with  respect  to  the  rarietr  and  extent  of  his 
talents,  was  one  of  the  OKHt  extraordinary  persons 
that  any  age  or  coimtiy  has  produced — that 
to  whatever  subject  he  applied  himself,  he  dis- 
played  that  superiority  and  originality   which 
genius  alone   can  give — that  in   his   intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  philosophy  of  the  times, 
M  iho  variety  of  his  poetical  compositions,  in 
iW  ;jicfaM>wWdged  refinement  of  his  taste,  and 
Iw^  «e«iMurae«aieflit  of  the  fine  arts,  he  has  few 
te^ud^  ua  ^t  of  these  departments,  and  in  the 
VB^MDi  ioi  them  all  was  certainlv  never  excelled. 
But  a  much  higher  praise  awaits  him.     What- 
ever efforts  may  have  been  made  to  deprive  him 
of  honours  so  justly  his  due,  it  was  he  who  was 
the  first  person  in  modern  times  to  oppose  to 
tlio   lawless   violence   and   outrage  of  war  the 
voice  of  rca8(m,  and  the  dictates  of  justice  and 
common  soitso  ;  to  [)orceive  the  political  relations 
of  the  difieront  states  of  Christendom,  and  to 
balance  and  reconcile  their  various  interests  so 
as  to  produce  the  general  tranquillity ;  and  to  set 
an  example,  which,   if  it  had  been  successfuiiy 
foUoweii,  might  have  prevented  ages  of  conten- 
tion ttUil  hUKHlshed,  and  enabled  us  to  date  from 
tlie  ct>iumonoonienl  of  the  sixteenth  centurj^  the 
great  cuivor  of  human  improvement.     But  al- 
though 1  feel  eonfiilont  that  these  will  be  tlie 
convictions  of  every  imiuu'tial  reader  of  his  short 
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but  active  life,  I  have  not  thought  it  advisable 
to  suffer  his  memory  to  rest  without  a  further 
vindication.  Having,  through  a  sincere  and 
disinterested  admiration,  endeavoured  to  raise 
a  monument  worthy  of  his  fame,  I  cannot  remain 
in  silent  indifference,  and  suffer  it  to  be  defaced 
by  tlie  hands  of  prejudice  and  malice,  or  insulted 
by  the  attacks  of  ignorance  and  spleen  :  I  have, 
therefore,  endeavoured  tosecure  it  by  an  additional 
defence,  wliich  may  keep  at  a  distance  the  rude 
feet  tliat  wouUl  trample  on  his  ashes,  and  may 
secure  my  own  labours  against  similar  attacks." 

The  nature  of  this  publication,  consisting  of  a 
series  of  detached  criticisms,  not  connected  by 
any  continued  narrative,  was  not  such  as  to 
render  it  generally  popular.  It  must,  however, 
always  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable  append- 
age to  the  "  Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,"  and 
as  conferring  no  inconsiderable  additional  value 
upon  that  work. 

Mr.  Roscoe  having  transmitted  a  copy  of  the 
"  Illustrations"  to  his  learned  correspondent, 
the  Canonico  Moreni  of  Florence,  it  was  by  tliat 
accomplished  scholar  placed  in  the  Iiands  of  one 
of  his  friends,  Signer  V.  Pecchioh,  by  whom  a 
version  of  it  into  Italian  was  published  at  Flo- 
rence  in  the  year  1823,  with  the  omission  of  the 
Appendix.  On  receiving  a  copy  of  this  trans- 
lation, Mr.  Roscoe  addressed  the  following  letter 
to  Signor  Pecchioli : —  "    ' 'ij.^ivi"!:. 


I 
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"  I  am  extremely  sorry  that  my  numerous 
concerns  and  journeys  from  home,  and  particu- 
larly my  having  undertaken  to  furnish  the  Lon- 
don booksellers  with  a  new  edition  of  the  works 
of  Pope,  to  be  accompanied  by  an  original  life 
of  him  on  an  extended  scale,  has  so  long  pre- 
vented me  from  perusing  and  examining,  with 
the  attention  which  was  necessary,  your  trans- 
lation of  my  '  Illustrations  of  the  Life  of  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici,'  with  a  copy  of  which  you  some  time 
since  honoured  me,  and  of  which  I  have  witJiin 
these  few  days  received  a  duplicate,  acconipany- 
ing  your  obliging  letter  of  the  27th  April. 
Having  now  just  completed  my  very  laborious 
engagement,  and  relieved  myself  from  the  im- 
portunity of  the  booksellers,  I  have  devoted 
some  days  to  the  perusal  and  examination  of 
your  work  j  and  am,  upon  the  whole,  much 
pleased  with  the  easy,  natiu-al,  and  unassuming 
style  in  which  it  is  executed,  and  with  the  im- 
partiality and  reserve  so  properly  adhered  to  in 
the  expression  of  your  own  opinion  on  the  va- 
rious subjects  of  controversy  to  which  it  relates. 
At  the  same  time,  I  regret  to  say,  that  I  have 
met  with  some  passages  which  appear  to  me  to 
be  eitlier  not  fidly  understood  or  not  correctly 
expressed,  and  which  it  will  therefore  be  neccs- 
Bary  to  alter,  in  case  of  another  edition.  Of  these 
I  have  made  out  a  list,  as  far  as  the  prefatory 
observations  extend,  and,  if  you  desuro  it,  will 
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continue  the  same  through  the  volume.  You 
will,  I  doubt  not,  receive  these  remarks  in  that 
candid  spirit  which  you  have  already  so  fully 
manifested,  and  wUl  perceive  that  I  should  not 
have  been  at  tiie  trouble  of  making  them  had 
I  not  thought  the  work  deserving  of  it.  With 
the  short  article  in  the  11th  number  of  the 
'  Nuovo  Oiornale  de'  Letterati*  I  think  we  have 
neither  of  us  any  great  reason  to  be  dissatisfied. 

"  For  the  information  in  your  last,  on  the 
state  of  literature  and  literary  publications  in 
Italy,  which  I  am  sorry  to  find  is  not  so  favour- 
able as  might  be  wishedt  accept  my  best  thanks. 
With  respect  to  the  intended  publication  of  a 
new  edition  of  the  Cav.  Mecherini's  translation 
of  tiie  '  Life  of  Lorenzo,'  it  does  not  at  present 
occur  to  me  that  I  have  any  alterations  or  re- 
marks to  surest,  ftirther  than  such  as  are  con- 
tained in  the  Illustrations  already  published.  I 
have,  however,  undertaken  to  examine  this  work 
in  the  original  English,  and  also  tiie  *  Life  of 
Leo  X.,*  preparatory  to  new  editions  of  them, 
which  are  immediately  going  to  the  press,  having 
been  long  out  of  print ;  and  if  I  should  iliscover 
any  thing  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve 
your  notice,  will  lose  no  time  in  communicating 
it  to  you. 

"  I  wUh  it  were  in  my  power  to  answer  your 
inquiries  resjiecting  the  prospect  which  a  master 
in  the  Italian  language  would  have  of  a  fiivour- 
T  3 
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»  V.  osT  Nsaeccii  ^irso  jcizxvrkiked  the  re- 
ORTC  oc'::  is:  tie  ixIo'iKiEic  " 


*"  Je  n^.•-:^?^  ::  v  i  f;ue^i>e  Win>.  de  votre  part, 

rfk-^/  JVr.  c:vvv:vji:  «^:>eiqiie  ctonnement,  mais 
jTen  tv»  rianc  en  mcnH^  teni{^  et  je  vous  en 
npmercie.  Vihi<  puvMssiez  me  dire  ainsi  que 
WHis  scntioi:  ijue  j*dinioi>  assoz  la  verite  pour 
qu*elk  me  plut  memo  Jans  une  refutation. 

••  Mais  esf-ce  bien  la  verite  ?     A^ous  verrez. 
Monsieur,  par  la  petite  teuille  ci-jointe,  que  je 
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persiste  dans  mon  opinion.  Je  n'ai  point  voulu 
reponiire  ni  dans  un  journal  ni  par  un  opuscule 
separe  aux  reproches  que  vous  me  faites ;  le 
public  dans  de  telles  querelles  ne  s'interesse 
que  contre  les  deux  antagonistes  a  la  fois. 
Toutefois,  donnant  aujourd'hui  une  nouvelle 
edition  de  mon  onzieme  volume,  il  m*a  paru  que 
je  vous  devois  a  vous-raenie  d'expliquer  pour- 
quoi  je  m'etois  aff'ermi  dflns  mes  sentimens;  je 
I'ai  fait  brievement,  et  j'ai  fait  imprimer  k  part 
ces  notes  pour  ceux  seulement  qui  out  ma  pre- 
miere edition.  J'ai  repondu  sur  presque  tous 
les  points.  II  en  est  un  gi-ave  cependant  que  je 
ne  pourrois  aujourd'hui  traiter  sana  d^iger.  II 
s'agit  des  conspirations,  et  bien  autant  de  celle 
contre  Visconti  que  de  celle  contre  Medici.  Je 
lie  discuterai  point  avec  vous,  Monsieur,  les 
opinions  que  j'ai  ^noncees  a  leur  egard.  Je  fais 
des  voeux  bien  sbiceres  pour  que  vous  ne  voyiez 
jamais  votre  patrie  dans  une  condition  telle 
qu'elle  vous  fit  changer  d*avis ;  et  je  crois  en 
eflfet  la  liberte  de  I'Angleterre  assez  assuree 
pour  qu'elle  n'ait  plus  jamais  a  recourir  a  cetie 
derni^re  raison  da  peuple. 

"  Agreez,  Monsieur,  I'expression  de  la  haute 
consideration  avec  laquelle  j*ai  I'honneur  d'etre, 

"  Votre  tr.  h.  ob.  S'. 
A;,n  .  .  "  De  Sismokdi. 

>["GCT6Te,  2  Juillet,  1824."  ,,,    .i    >..■ ,  r<  •fi^if,t'. 
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''  To  this  letter  Mr.  Roscoe  immediately  sent 
the  following  reply  :  — 

"  I  had  tlie  honour  of  receiving,  a  few  days 
since,  your  letter  of  the  2d  July  last,  and  am 
happy  to  find  that  the  differences  of  opinion 
which  subsist  between  us  on  some  particular 
points,  have  not  prevented  those  favourable 
sentiments  of  general  respect  which  ought  to 
subsist  between  those  wliose  only  object  is  the 
investigation  of  truth.  At  the  same  time,  I 
cannot  but  regret  that  the  efforts  I  have  made 
in  my  '  Illustrations  of  the  Life  of  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,'  to  remove  the  opinions  you  entertain 
of  his  character,  have  tailed  of  their  effect ;  and 
this  regret  is  increased  by  the  reflection  that 
this  work  was  purposely  intended  to  conciliate 
your  favourable  opinion,  and  to  attract  your 
powerful  support  to  what  I  consider  as  the  cause 
of  truth.  If,  on  any  occasion,  I  have  exceeded 
tlie  limits  of  literary  courtesy  and  respect,  you 
will,  I  trust,  do  me  the  justice  to  attribute  it  to 
my  earnestness  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  and 
not  to  any  feelings  of  an  adverse  nature  towards 
one  whose  productions  I  so  highly  admire,  and 
in  whose  sentiments,  on  almost  all  the  great 
questions  of  human  interest,  I  so  fully  concur. 
You  will  also,  I  iiope,  beheve  that,  in  making 
this  eflbrt,  I  was  not  influenced  by  any  degree 
of  literaiy  competition,  to  which  I  know  myself 
too  well  to  pretend,  or  even  by  the  defence  of 
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my  personal  credit  as  a  biographer,  although 
that  might,  perhaps,  have  some  weight  with 
me ;  but,  by  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  vin- 
dicating an  exalted  character,  in  order  to  show 
that  there  is  in  fact  something  really  good  and 
estimable  in  human  nature,  and  by  a  strong 
conviction  of  the  injurious  effects  of  reducing 
all  men  to  one  common  level,  and  of  imputing 
such  blots  and  errors  to  the  highest  characters 
as  wliolly  destroy  their  example,  and  lead  us  to 
doubt  the  very  existence  of  virtue. 

"  With  respect  to  your  notes,  intended  for  the 
new  edition  of  your  history,  and  of  which  you 
have  done  me  the  honour  to  transmit  me  a  copy, 
I  have  only  to  observe,  that  they  appear  to  me 
to  have  carried  our  debate  to  a  sufficient  length, 
and  that  I  shall  wilUngly  leave  it  to  the  public 
to  decide  between  us  without  a  ftirther  reply. 
If  I  should  deviate  from  this  course,  it  will,  I 
think,  extend  only  to  your  last  note,  in  which 
you  have  again  endeavoured  to  show  that  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici  maintained  an  usurped  autho- 
rity by  bloody  executions.  ■  •  •  ■  •  I  might 
also,  perhaps,  complain  of  the  conclusion  of  this 
note,  where  you  declare  you  know  not  whether 
1  have  had  blood  enough  to  satisfy  me ;  but  I 
consider  this  as  intended  merely  to  give  effect 
to  the  preceding  representations  ;  it  being  impos- 
sible you  could  either  thmk  that  I  thirsted  for 
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blood,  or  expect  that  any  oi  your  readers  could 
think  sa 

**  In  turning  to  more  agreeaUe  sulgects^  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  I  can  assure  you  that  your 
excellent  woik  on  the  Literature  of  the  South 
of  Europe,  which  has  been  tiandated  into  £n- 
^tish  by  one  cf  my  scms,  and  lately  puUished, 
has  been  very  £ivourably  received,  and  that  a 
new  edition  is  shortly  expected." 

Some  time  after  this  correspondence,  Mr. 
Roscoe  had  the  pleasure  of  becoming  personally 
acquainted  with  M.  de  Sismondi,  who,  during 
a  visit  to  England,  passed  a  few  days  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Roscoe,  near  liverpooL 
The  intelligent  conversation  and  the  courteous 
and  friendly  manners  of  this  distinguished 
foreigner  attracted  the  warm  r^ard  cf  Mr. 
Roscoe  ;  and  no  one  who  witnessed  the  mutual 
pleasure  they  found  in  one  another's  society, 
would  have  recognised  the  meeting  of  two  li- 
terarv  controversialists. 

Nearly  at  tlie  same  time  with  the  Illustrations 
of  the  Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  the  little 
memoir  of  tlie  extraordinan'  person  already  re- 
ferred to  appeared,  under  the  title  of  a  "  Me- 
moir of  Richard  Roberts  Jones,  of  Aberdaron, 
in  the  county  of  Camanon,  in  North  Wales, 
exliibiting  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  partial 
power  and  cultivation  of  intellect."  This  most 
singular  person,  who  is  still  living,  and  who  con- 
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tinues  to  display  a  love  of  learning  and  an  extent 
of  erudition  seldom  exhibited  within  the  walls 
of  schools  or  universities,  united  with  a  want  of 
common  sense  amounting  almost  to  idiocy,  and 
a  squalor  and  wretchedness  of  appearance  of 
which  a  common  mendicant  would  be  ashamed, 
was  first  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Roscoe 
in  the  early  part  of  tlie  year  180G.  Tlie  im- 
pression wliicii  his  extraordinary  appearance  and 
acquirements  made  upon  Mr.  Roscoe  at  this 
time  is  described  in  the  following  letter  to 
Dr.  Parr,  who  liad  unfortunately  left  AUerton 
just  before  the  appearance  there  of  the  Welsh 
scholar :  — 

"  Your  letter  found  me  in  conversation  with 
one  of  the  most  extraorduiary  beings  that  ever 
occurred  to  my  notice^ a  poor  Welsh  fisher, 
lad,  33  ragged  as  a  colt,  and  as  uncouth  as  any 
being  that  has  a  semblance  of  humanity.  But 
beneath  such  an  exterior  is  a  mind  cultivated 
not  only  beyond  all  reasonable  expectation,  but 
beyond  all  probable  conception.  In  liis  fishing 
boat  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  at  an  age  little  more 
than  twenty,  he  has  acquired  the  Greek,  the 
Hebrew,  and  the  Latin  languages,  has  read  the 
Iliad,  Hesiod,  Theocritus,  &c.  studied  the  refine- 
ments of  Greek  pronunciation,  and  examined  the 
connection  of  that  language  witli  the  Hebrew. 
He  reads  Latin  with  the  utmost  tacility,  and 
translates  it  either  into  Welsh  or  English.     I 


Itdnn?    Tes»  he 
I  i«»e  so  Vain  French,  — he 


ndhrpioiis^  snd 


on  entfa.     He  has 
m  vaDet  of  books  in 
acii  en  mv  jyraking  to  him,  he 
a  jcrc  cc  cmtstfy,  nwtrad  of  a 
Epreiaim  cc  his  lemues  speaks 
<£ai^  and  docked,  he  migfat 
■nperiB|isap|!esrsonichttiil2$at  present.    He 
has  Bcv  kft  m>  ccuntrr,  where  he  sa^s  he  is 
persecmed^  and  ihiuwn  himsdt  upon  our  bene- 
vokncc^  Qt  whkh  he  thinks  he  had  some  proo^ 
on  one  ot  his  viats  here  with  fish.    What  I  shall 
do  with  him,  I  know  not ;  but  I  have  promised 
him  help  and  protectioii,  which  he  shall  have ; 
and  if  I  nod  I  can  as$i>t  in  rendering  the  very 
extraocdinarv  talents  with  which  God  has  been 
pleased  to  endow  this  humble  child  of  indigence 
useful  to  himself  or  others  I  shall  have  no  small 
pleasure  in  doing  it.     If,  on  further  experience, 
I  find  him  as  deserving  as  he  seems  to  be  at 
present,  I  shall  most  probably  take  advantage  of 
your  friendship,  and  intrude  upon  you  for  your 
advice  respecting  him.    At  present,  I  assure  you, 
I  think  it  one  of  the  most  extraordinar\'  circiim- 
stances  that  ever  fell  in  my  way ;  but  as  first 
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impressions  are  often  incorrect,  and  I  have  yet 
seen  but  little  of  him,  I  will  trouble  you  no 
longer  respecting  him  at  present,  tlian  to  request 
your  kind  permission  to  mention  him  to  you 
again  should  I  find  him  entitled  to  your  advice 
and  favour." 

This  extraordinary  being  was  immediately 
taken  by  Mr.  Roscoe  under  his  protection.  His 
rags  were  replaced  by  decent  clothing,  and  a 
comfortable  bed  was  prepared  for  him  at  night. 
So  little,  however,  was  he  accustomed  to  the 
usages  of  civilised  life,  that,  instead  of  getting 
into  the  bed,  he  crept  under  it.  Such,  also,  was 
his  attachment  to  the  squalid  habits  in  which 
he  had  lived,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  dif* 
ficulty  he  could  be  persuaded  to  submit  to  those 
ablutions  which  were  absolutely  necessary  to 
render  a  near  conversation  with  him  agreeable 
or,  indeed,  safe.  One  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  first 
olgects  was  to  provide  litm  with  some  employ- 
ment to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  and 
upon  enquiry,  it  appeared  that  he  had  been 
brought  up  to  the  occupation  of  a  aawgen 
The  sequel  is  thus  told  in  the  memoir.       '■  i-'1<t 

"  A  recommendation  was  given  him  to  a  p*ri 
son  who  employed  many  hands  in  sawing,  and 
Richard  was  put  down  in  the  sawpit.  He  ac- 
cordingly commenced  his  labours,  and  proceeded 
for  some  time  with  a  tair  prospect  of  success. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  liis  efforts  re- 
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laxed,  and  grew  hunter  and  &inter,  till  at  length 
he  fell  on  his  face,  and  lay  extended  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pit,  calling  out  loudly  for  help.  On 
raising  him  up,  and  inquiring  into  the  cause  of 
his  disaster,  it  appeared  that  he  had  laboured  to 
the  full  extent  of  his  arms'  length,  when,  not 
being  aware  that  it  was  necessary  he  should  also 
move  forwards  his  feet,  and  being  quite  breath- 
less  and  exhausted,  he  was  found  in  the  situation 
described*  As  soon  as  he  had  recovered  himself 
he  returned  to  the  person  who  sent  him,  and 
complained  loudly  of  the  treatment  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  of  his  being  put  under  ground.  On 
being  asked,  why  he  had  represented  himself  as 
a  sawyery  he  replied  that  he  had  never  been  em- 
ployed in  any  other  branch  of  sawing  than  cross^ 
cutting  the  branches  of  timber  trees  when  ^edlen 
in  the  woods  in  Wales,** 

Other  attempts  were  made  to  discover  a  suit- 
able employment  for  Richard,  but  in  vain.  He 
was  placed  in  tlie  office  of  a  printer  in  Liverpool, 
where  it  was  supposed  his  complete  knowledge 
of  tlie  dead  languages  miglit  render  his  services 
useful ;  but  his  inaptitude  for  business,  and  his 
inattention  to  tlic  common  decencies  of  personal 
cleanliness,  soon  terminated  the  engagement. 
At  AUerton,  many  persons  of  distinguished 
learning  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
extraordinary  attainments  of  Richard  Roberts, 
who  never  failed  to  leave  a  deep  impression  of  the 
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singular  powers  of  his  intellect  upon  their  minds. 
It  was  during  the  visit  of  Mr.  Coke  and  Dr.  Parr 
at  Allerton,  in  the  year  1815,  that  the  following 
incident,  related  in  the  memoir,  occurred  :  — 

"  One  of  Ills  friends  happened  to  have  a  party 
to  dinner,  several  of  whom  were  persons  of  con- 
siderable literary  distinction  ;  when,  by  the  mis- 
understanding of  a  message  •  after  dinner,  the  door 
opened  ;  and,  to  the  equal  surprise  of  both  the 
host  and  his  guests,  Richard  entered  tJie  room, 
his  whole  dress  and  appearance  being  grotesque 
in  the  highest  degree.  The  curiosity  of  the 
company  was  excited  ;  and,  after  the  mistake  to 
which  his  introduction  was  owing  had  been 
explained,  he  was  asked  several  questions  in 
Frencii,  to  which  he  gave  ready  and  correct 
answers.  The  conversation  was  then  changed  to 
Italian,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  with  equal 
readiness.  To  this  succeeded  an  inquiry  into 
his  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  in  which 
languages  he  read  and  translated  some  passages 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  persons  present.  One 
of  the  party  then  proceeded  to  examine  him 

*  The  nubtake  whicli  Mr.  Roscoe  alludes  to  wob  this. 
Having  been  conversing  with  the  friends  around  him  on  the 
subject  of  the  instinct  of  animals,  he  mentioned  to  them  the 
singular  habits  of  a  Brazilian  weasel  (the  Coati  Mondi),  which 
had  been  presented  to  him.  One  of  his  sons,  silting  at  the 
other  end  of  the  table,  was  desired  "  to  bring  in  Ote  brast ;" 
but,  unluckily,  not  having  heard  the  previous  conversation, 
he  conducted  Richard  Roberts  into  the  dining-room. 
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more  particularly,  when  the  following  dialogue 
occurred : — 

"  Q.  As  you  seem  to  have  made  no  little  pro- 
ficiency in  languages,  pray  tell  me  what  means 
you  take  in  acquiring  a  language  ? 

"  A.  It  is  according  to  what  the  nature  of  the 
language  is. 

*'  Q.  How  would  you  set  about  acquiring  a 
modem  language  ? 

"  A.  If  it  was  Spanish,  for  instance,  I  woidd 
take  a  vocabulary  of  the  language,  and  examine 
what  words  corresponded  with,  or  resembled  the 
words  in  any  other  language  with  which  I  was 
acquainted  j  as,  for  instance,  the  Latin,  French, 
or  Itahan  ;  and  those  words  I  would  strike  out 
of  the  vocabulary,  learning  only  such  as  were 
the  original  or  peculiar  words  of  the  Spanish 
tongue  -f  and  then,  by  the  assistance  of  a  gram- 
mar, I  shoidd  soon  be  able  to  attain  a  knowledge 
of  tliat  language. 

"  All  the  party  admitted,  that  this  was  a  moat 
judicious  and  excellent  method;  and  Kichard 
witlidrew,  with  expressions  of  approbation  from 
all  present" 

It  was  on  a  previous  day,  during  the  same 
visit,  that  Richard  had  an  inter\iew  with  Dr. 
Parr,  who  immediately  plunged  into  the  darkest 
recesses  of  ancient  learning.  The  refinements 
of  the  Greek  language,  and  the  works  of  tlie 
critics  who  had  illustrated  it  were  entered  into, 
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and  gradually  the  conversation  changed  to  the  He- 
brew, its  peculiar  construction  and  its  analogous 
tongues.  Here  Richard  had  evidently  the  ad- 
vantage ;  and  after  an  attempted  inroad  into  the 
Chaldee,  the  Doctor  rather  precipitately  re- 
treated, leaving  a  token  of  his  liberality  in  the 
hands  of  the  poor  scholar,  Richard  being  afteri- 
wards  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  learned 
person  with  whom  he  had  been  conversing,  re- 
plied, "  He  is  less  ignorant  than  most  men." 

Many  are  the  singular  and  amusing  anecdote* 
recorded  of  Richard  in  this  Memoir,  which  con- 
eludes  with  a  sliort  comparison  between  tiiesiily. 
ject  of  it  and  the  famous  Moses  Mendelsohn  and 
thelearnedMagliabechi.  The  portrait  of  Richard; 
prefixed  to  it,  is  fi-om  a  drawing  by  Williamson, 
formerly  aportraitpaintcrat  Liverpool,  of  consider^ 
able  ability.  The  plate  is  etchetl  by  Mrs.  Dawson 
Turner,  of  Yarmouth,  whose  efforts  in  this  brancH 
of  art  have  excited  so  much  admiration  amongst 
hw  friends.  The  following  letter  to  Mr.  Dawson 
TXtmer,  relating  to  this  plate,  contains  an  aneC'l 
dote  highly  illustrative  of  Richard's  habHs't^d 
peculiar  turn  of  mind: —  '   ■'!  ''^ 

"  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your  kuid 
flavour  of  the  18th  July  enclosing  an  impressioif 
of  the  etching  of  my  Welsh  friend  by  Mrs. 
Turner,  for  which  I  cannot  sufficiently  express 
my  thanks.  The  likeness  is  admirable;  so  that  it 
M  impossible  that  any  person  wlio  has  seen  him 

VOL,   II.  u 


dhocd&i  !iot  immet&icdhr  recG0Bse  it;  and  die 
cxecncmii  ^tc  n:  ss^  beicciiiiL  be^ood  what  I  could 
kore  tnocgxic  n:  wn^^  in  die  pcver  oif  the  needle 
to  produce:  io  tmir  it  obt  be  cmked  ammi^gsi 
die  hsppiest  ot  >L:sw  Tunxer^^  works.  This  etch- 
ing has  cocntniieti  me  cs  the  idhsi^  in  which  I 
hope  3Ir&  Tomer  will  agree  widi  me,  that 
diere  £»  a  character  ot  apiscoiic  smpbcitT  in  die 
oocmtenance  which  is  highly  interesting^  and 
wki<^  I  am  ostain^  will  attract  the  attendoo  of 
the  public,  and  be  the  chiel  cai^e  of  any  advan- 
tage whicii  this  poor  child  of  ad%~ersity  may  de^ 
rire  firom  the  Memoir. 

^*  With  reelect  to  the  inscription  to  be  pbced 
under  it,  I  must  give  you  a  singular  anecdote. 
A  day  or  two  after  I  received  the  etching; 
Richard  called,  as  he  is  in  the  frequent  habit  of 
doings  and  I  showed  it  him.  and  asked  him  if  he 
knew  it,  when,  after  some  strange  turns  of  his 
head  from  side  to  side,  he  said.  *  It  is  my  por- 
trait.' I  then  told  him  I  wished  him  to  give 
me  an  inscription  of  his  name,  &c.  to  put  under  it ; 
when,  suddenly  opening  his  waistcoat,  he  b^rm 
to  unwind  from  around  his  body  a  piece  of  white 
calico,  at  least  five  or  six  feet  loner  bv  three 
broad,  at  the  top  of  which  there  appeared,  in  large 
letters  inscribed  by  himseli^  *  \erbum  Dei 
Libertas,*  and  towards  the  bottom  the  foUo^-ing 
inscription :  — 

"  *  K.    Johannis,    Caeniar\onensis,    Lingua' 
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Hebraae  professor,  Rabbi  Nattian  uthis  e  Dis- 
cipiilis,  et  veritatis  libertatisque  indignissimus 
Martyr.' 

"  This  seeinetl  to  me  the  more  extraordinary 
as  he  had  not  the  least  idea  of  his  head  being 
engraved  or  any  such  inscription  wanted,  nor 
am  I  satisfied  that  it  would  be  proper  to  adopt 
the  above  \  but  on  tliis  you  shall  hear  again  from 
me." 

Theprofits  of  theMemoirwere  employed  insup- 
porting  the  subject  of  it"  ;  and  this  little  fund  was 
increased  by  the  contributions  of  some  benevolent 
persons  to  whom  the  publication  was  the  means 
of  making  him  known.  The  money  thus  raised, 
however,  has  since  been  exhausted ;  and  Richard, 
who  is  stilt  residing  in  Liveriwol,  pursuing  his 
learned  occupations  with  unceasing  zeal,  is  sup- 


•    The    following    advert! 
Meinoir: — 


prefixed    to    the 


■'  Any  profits  that  may  arise  from  this  publication  will  be 
applied  to  make  a  provision  for  the  person  who  is  the  subject 
of  it,  and  whose  destitute  situation  requires  the  benevolent 
aid  of  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  ofibrd  him  their  osaist- 
ance. 

"  Subscriptions  will  be  received,  and  the  application  of 
tliem  directed,  by  the  under  mentioned. 
William  Wallace  Cum 
E  Lace, 


Sam 


lPar 
imRati 


J.  AshtonYatek, 


of  Liverpool." 


i 


^t£ 


•  n  saorr  lammr^  H"  ajuik  cf  his  dmit- 


^oilt:  -fnCTgsL  Ji  jL"aiiLJiig  fcr  the  press  die 
IT  'Lirrarx 


Tsr  ▼"!!  ^ai.  "xx»s  TngrtfT^  «ixi£.  ▼ii 
3iir  2  IKS  i«3  nMiL  Tmi?  wR  ivur  :3ic  l0c 


JLx»£  mmiissc  zimaei:'     ml  mecmtBt  sol. 

li  rii;   :!vZTr:in:T  :c  !>:?£  Mr.  Ko^coe  left  his 


TS-Ot'-X"^"    SI    l-."""irr»x*L   izc   rjci  2  house  in 


L^o^  liTcf.  7:v:c7ii  Firi.  xrc-ji  4  mile  from 
irt:  r,*vT.  1::  tiid  7:lj:v-=:c  -'rner?  :o  oce  of  his 
ia^^^^r^::^  :<;  iT.v;;-^  >:o;:  ic^TirrivG  of  his  new 

"  .  Jii'-^'  r.^  :j:jr.i^  ycc  :jc  voct  very  accept- 
iSit  '^*c:cr.  ir.vi  ivc  itjc  icarcn:  voa  i^ve  of  vom" 
jrrA.^Lwi.:':^  *  free:  wh.ch  I  im  ha{^y  to  find 
\vv,  i\x.i  \cvirv<-l:'  oc'  the  v^ojx^rtimities  of  en- 
v\nx*r,:  whiv'h  :h^^  kii'-dness  of  vour  friends 
artorel>  \oc«  I  hv>jv  I  >hiil  not  interrupt  so 
plcftsani  1  dream  bv  informinir  vou  what  vou  are 
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to  expect  when  you  awake.  You  will  find  us 
in  our  new  Iiabitation,  witli  which  we  are  much 
pleased.  Your  mother  feels  a  most  sensible 
change  for  the  better  in  the  air  and  situation. 
The  front  door  lias  ceased  to  ring,  and  the 
wheels  of  the  Ropery  to  jar.  Our  rooms  are  all 
appropriated.  Mine  is  spacious  and  commodious; 
and  I  am  no  longer  under  the  dilemma  of  either 
sitting  with  my  doors  and  windows  open,  or 
being  choked.  Our  garden,  though  small,  is 
agreeable  and  useful,  and  is  much  enjoyed  by 
us  all,  particularly  Mary  Anne  and  Tom.  The 
latter  is  before  my  eyes  robbing  the  birds  of 
their  cherries.  A  plot  is  laid  out  for  Mary 
Anne  and  you,  not  as  joint-tenants,  but  in  se- 
veralty ;  so  tliat  you  will  each  have  your  own. 
You  must  not  suppose  that  by  all  this  I  wish  to 
tempt  you  to  shorten  your  visit.  I  only  wish 
to  show  you  that  we  are  as  content  and  as  happy 
as  circumstances  will  admit,  to  which  I  may  add 
that  your  mother's  health  is  cerUiinly  improved, 
upon  the  whole,  since  our  removak 

"  Since  you  left  us,  I  have  been  very  closely 
employed  in  a  new  work  which  I  have  just 
finished,  and  am  sending  to  M'Creery  to  be 
printed,  under  the  title  of  Additional  Olfserv- 
ations  on  Penal  Jurisprudence,  being  a  sharp 
criticism  on  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
on  Prison  Discipline,  and  on  the  proposed  plan 
of  punishing  criminals  in    America,  by  soUtary 
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confinement.  I  have  niixed  it  up  together  ii\ 
great  haste,  and  have  put  as  much  caitst'w  into  it 
as  I  possibly  could. 

"  I  shall  leave  a  little  space  for  Mary  Anne 
to  tell  you  any  fiirther  news,  and  with  kind  re- 
menihrances  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hutton,  and  all 
our  friends,  I  remain,"  &c. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  year,  Mr.  Roscoe 
lost  one  of  his  earliest,  and,  indeed,  one  of  his 
latest  literary  friends,  in  Dr.  Aikin,  who  died  at 
his  house  in  Stoke  Newington,  after  a  long  and 
painful  illness.  The  intimacy  had  arisen  at  a 
very  early  period  of  life,  during  the  residence  of 
Dr.  Aikin  with  his  father,  at  the  Warrington 
academy,  to  which  place  Mr.  Roscoe  paid  se- 
veral visits  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the 
society  of  Dr.  Aikin  and  Dr.  Enfield.  On  the 
removal  of  the  former  from  Warrington,  he  oc- 
casionally corresponded  with  Mr.  Roscoe  on 
subjects  of  literary  interest,  and  the  letters  of 
both  the  parties  evince,  in  a  very  jileasing  man- 
ner, their  mutual  attachment  and  respect  On 
the  pubHcation  of  his  '  Memoirs  of  Huet,'  Dr. 
Aikin  took  the  opportunity  of  testii^nng  more 
publicly  his  esteem  for  his  friend,  in  a  dedication 
prefixed  to  that  work,  a  mark  of  friendship 
which  Mr.  Roscoe  acknowledged  in  the  follow- 
ing letter :  — 

'  •  •  "  Allow  me  to  assure  you  that,  how- 
ever my  vanity  niay  be  gratified  in  being  thus 
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noticed,  that  sentiment  is  wholly  absorbed  in  tlie 
pleasure  I  feel  in  this  additional  proof  of  your 
friendsliip,  and  in  finding  Uiat,  in  this  somewhat 
advanced  period  of  life,  the  esteem  and  attach- 
ment which  I  so  early  imbibed,  and  have  for  so 
many  years  invariably  felt  for  yon,  are  so  cor- 
dially and  aft'ectioiiately  returned.  Though  we 
have  neither  of  us  arrived  at  the  age  of  Huet, 
yet  it  is  highly  pleasing  to  reflect  that  you  and  I 
have  hitherto  retained  the  same  invariable  at- 
tachment to  literary  studies  which  animated  us 
in  our  youthful  days,  and,  I  believe,  I  may  justly 
add,  the  same  sensibility  to  all  the  pleasures  of 
friendsliip  and  the  delights  of  social  intercourse. 
That  we  shall  rival  in  longevity  the  French 
scholar  is  not  perhaps  to  be  either  expected  or 
wished  ;  but  I  trust  the  same  occupations  and  the 
same  enjoyments  will  continue  to  throw  over  the 
evening  of  our  lives  a  beam  as  pleasing,  if  not  as 
bright,  as  that  of  our  morning  ;  and  if  when  the 
scene  is  closed  my  name  should  ever  be  recalled 
to  memory,  be  assured  it  cannot  be  found  in  a 
situation  more  gratifying  to  my  wishes  than 
aa  associated  in  any  mamier  with  your  own." 

Of  the  literary  correspondence  between  Dr. 
Aikin  and  Mr.  Roscoe,  the  following  letter, 
written  by  the  latter  immediately  after  tlie  pe- 
rusal of  the  '  Life  of  Huet,'  is  a  pleasing  spe- 
cimen :  — 

"  I   have  now  gone  through  the  '  Memoirs  of 
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Huet,*  and  have  to  return  you  my  most  sincere 
thanks  for  the  entertainment  they  have  afforded 
me.  That  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  was  dis- 
tinguished by  an  extraordinary  attention  to  lite- 
rature, and  by  a  great  number  of  eminent  men, 
is  weU  known  ;  but  it  is  really  surprising  to  see 
them  pass  in  review  before  us  ;  and  one  cannot 
but  admit  the  inference  which  the  southern 
nations  of  Europe  derive  from  this  circumstance, 
viz.  that  the  sciences  and  arts  may  flourish  under 
a  monarchical  government;  but  which,  after  all, 
will  not  prove  that  they  flourish  as  well  as  under 
a  more  popular  form,  and  of  this,  the  '  Memoirs 
of  Huet*  aflbrd  sufficient  proofe.  Witli  re^>ect 
to  Huet,  he  seems  to  have  acquitted  himself  of 
the  difficult  task  of  an  autobiographer  as  well  as 
could  be  expected  j  but,  hke  many  others  who 
have  attempted  it^  he  will  have  added  but  little 
to  his  permanent  fame  by  this  portion  of  his 
labours.  In  iact,  this  mode  of  writing  is  full  of 
insuperable  difficulties.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
imputation  of  \-anitj',  the  author  is  obliged  to 
omit  whatever  is  favourable  to  his  character, 
whilst  all  that  is  to  his  disadvantage  is  taken  for 
granted,  on  the  best  (mssible  evidence.  Is  it 
possible  to  suppose  that  two  of  the  greatest  men 
of  the  last  century  coidd  have  passed  through  life 
with  so  total  a  disregard  to  the  welfare  of  others, 
and  such  a  selfish  attachment  to  their  own  little 
narrow  gratification,  us  Kousseau  and  Gibbon  ap- 
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pear  to  have  done  ?  and  may  we  not  reasonably 
suppose  that  our  good  bishop  in  the  course  of 
his  life  performed  many  acts  of  beneficence, 
besides  obtaining  for  the  Jesuits  the  right  of  en- 
closing a  walk,  of  which  he  deprived  the  pubhc  ? 
I  know  not,  however,  that  this  detracts  from  the 
interest  of  the  work.  It  is  the  bishop's  own 
loss  i  but  such  is  tlie  nature  of  the  human  mind 
tliat  we  can  very  well  pardon  the  omission,  and 
perhaps  derive  more  gratification  from  the  dis- 
covery of  his  failings  than  we  should  from  the 
display  of  his  virtues. 

"  Of  your  part  in  this  publication,  I  can  only 
say  that  it  has  all  the  characteristic  excellencies 
of  your  otiier  writings.  The  translation  reads 
with  all  the  ease  and  freedom  of  an  original,  and 
your  very  numerous  and  satisfactory  anecdotes 
give  double  interest  to  the  work.  It  is  with 
pleasure  I  trace  in  this  department  the  same 
candid  spirit  and  sound  judgment  as  in  your 
other  works,  but  mellowed  and  improved  by  the 
observation  and  reflection  of  riper  years.  I  can- 
not, however,  help  observing,  that  if  time  has 
mellowed  the  fruits  of  your  genius,  it  has  not 
destroyed  their  original  flavour ;  as  a  i)roof  of 
which,  I  may  refer  to  vol.  ii.  p.  liS.,  in  which 
I  find  you  still  the  advocate  of  '  those  kindly 
affections  by  which  mankind  are  held  together;' 
a  cause  which  I  hope  we  sliall  neither  of  us  give 
up  but  with  life. 
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^  ^F  -y-rr.'tT  ift^fScoE. 


mirrpi:  i:  •*:ur  ju^sl  nLd  «2a&  I  aak  ct*  a  '  Life 
«c  Mvns^ri  -*  ic  liie  ismse  nose  iiggtLRiittr  that 
I  3urr  ^'ZOMiLj  ^la-ng  ^cixae  5bieK  at*  pcaseciitiii^ 

mro  ne  .^cn&ujie  ct   Itahr.      If 


w^D£:  ine  CL?e.  iftiene  £$  oo  one  wimn  I 
SKKihi  ioi-cisr  sirutr^e  xx*  2  isStom-hboarter  tfam 

j«3cr§^'^  bfz:.  i=.  i&ct.  I  ruve  hid  aside  all 
sicfi  iznianiocs.  jzd  if  I  can  accomplish  a  little 
aarocT  cc  oczr  erer-IaiiE^Dced  teend  Ciirne;, 
sbiZ  i^^er  =ore  pc^  mj^- b«&re  the  pub. 
lic.  I  azn,  bovevi^y  jpri^ned  to  think  that  Mu- 
latori  wocld  ooc  ^ord  tou  a  saScient  ibundation 
OD  which  to  bcmd  yC'Cr  intended  superstructure. 
Although  a  imn  of  direraAed  talent  and  sound 
kaminsT,  vet  I  do  not  know  that  his  connections 
with  persons  01  great  eminence  were  very  ex- 
tensive; and  his  epistolary  correspondence,  of 
which  I  have  two  volumeN  is  chiedv  contined  to 
researches  for  the  materials  of  his  great  work  on 
the  *  Antiquities  of  Italy.'  Even  the  period,  though 
distinguished  by  some  celebrated  characters,  and 
particularly  by  several  excellent  1  vric  poets,  would, 
as  I  apprehend,  be  found  inferior  in  point  of  in- 
terest, not  only  to  former  times  in  Italv,  but  to 
the  contemporary  state  of  Uterature  both  in 
France  and  England.  On  this,  however,  I  speak 
with  great  hesitation  ;  and  should  be  sorr\'  to 
deter  vou  from  a  work  which,   in  vour  hands, 
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could  not  but  be  highly  instructive.  If,  how- 
ever, a  choice  were  to  be  made  between  the  two 
subjects  you  have  mentioned,  I  should  prefer  the 
history  of  English  literature,  a  work  which  is 
greatly  wanted,  and  which  I  am  convinced  tliat 
no  one  can  execute  better  than  yourself.  That 
it  win,  as  you  observe,  be  a  work  of  great  extent 
and  labour,  cannot  be  denied,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  plan  might  be  so  formed  as  to  keep  it 
within  a  reasonable  compass,  with  a  cliance  of 
rendering  it  even  more  popular  and  more  useful 
than  a  work  upon  a  very  extended  plan.  All 
that  lias  liitlicrto  been  done  by  Warton,  Percy, 
Ellis,  &c.  has  had  a  reference  only  to  tlie  poetry 
of  tlie  country,  and  their  works  are,  in  fact,  ra- 
ther a  series  of  specimens  than  a  history.  In 
this  respect,  the  model  you  propose  would  suggest 
a  different  mode  of  execution,  more  condensed 
in  its  matter,  but  more  particular  in  mformation ; 
mostly  referring  the  reader  to  the  original  works 
if  he  wishes  to  know  more  on  the  subject,  but 
relating  the  progress  of  eacli  branch  of  literature 
in  one  continued  narrative.  For  a  work  of  this 
natiye,  the  materials  are  not  difficult  to  be  found; 
and  I  should  suppose  that  two  volumes  in  quarto, 
or  four  in  octavo,  migiit  comprise  this  very  in- 
teresting work,  which  I  think  would  be  more 
likely  to  succeed  tlian  any  otlier  of  a  similar 
nature  that  I  c.in  at  present  suggest." 

During  the  publication  of  the  '  Athena?um,'  a 
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periodical  work  conducted  by  Dr.  Aikin,  Mr. 
Roscoe  contributed  a  few  poetical  pieces  to  the 
pojres  o£  that  work,  together  with  the  memoir  of 
Mr.  Kathbotie,  ahn^ady  noticed,  and  a  very  few 
other  articles. 

The  feelings  of  Mr.  Roscoe  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  Aikin  are  expressed  in  the  following  letter 
§m  Mias  Aikin  :— 

**Ahhougfa  much  later  tlian  my  feelings  dic- 
,  y%M  will,  I  am  sure,  excuse  a  few  Hnes  to 
i  to  j-wu  how  truly  I  have  sympathised 
I  ytMt  OD  the  to:js  of  your  excellent  father 
%imA  Mjr  oM  and  highly  \-alued  friend.  Not 
» I  conceive  that  I  can  say  any  thing  to 
»  whstt  I  well  know  you  must  feel  on  the 
but  because  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  my 
own  mind  to  express  to  one  so  dear  to  him  the 
vmrff  «)d  atlcctioDate  attachment  I  entertained 
(br  hint,  and  the  ^rtatitude  I  owe  to  him  for  the 
mkmxMges  iaiv^\.  from  his  friendship  and  so- 
OVMy  ok  UK  caurly  periinl  of  my  life.  My  long 
MtqtMintsim'  with  him  is  indeed  connected  witJi 
the  miwt  pleasing  recollections.  From  having 
aitiMmvuiiett  him  to  his  little  botanical  garden  in 
th<*viciuiiv  of  Warrington,  Ifir^t  imbibed  a  rehsh 
Km-  tluw  puiNuits;  and  I  well  remember  that 
on  his  ixvtmimendation  I  first  was  led  to  the  pe- 
vuMd  of  the  nuHlern  WTiters  of  Latin  poetry — 
tHViipitlions  which  have  since  afforded  mo  an  in- 
vvxlid  HKUve  of  pleasure.     To  this  1  might 
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truly  add,  tlie  inforination  and  delight  which  I 
have  derived  from  liis  writings,  wliich  have  always 
appeared  to  me  to  be  the  jjerfect  image  of  his 
own  elegant,  correct,  and  higlily  cultivated  mind, 
and  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  from  the  variety  and 
utiHty  of  their  subjects  and  the  purity  and  pre- 
cision of  their  style,  will  continue  to  be  admired 
as  long  as  any  relish  remains  of  wliat  is  truly  ex- 
cellent 

"  In  the  sincere  sorrow  that  must  attend  the 
loss  of  such  a  man,  it  is,  however,  deligiitful  to 
recollect  how  much  of  his  spirit  yet  remains. 
Whether  we  regard  him  in  a  scientific  or  a  lite- 
rary light,  we  still  find  him  in  his  best  disciples 
his  owu  children,  to  whom  the  world  will  now 
look  for  a  continuation  of  those  labours  which 
have  hitherto  been  so  eminently  successful.  That 
you,  my  dear  friend,  will  not  disappoint  lis,  you 
have  already  given  us  sufficient  earnest ;  and  I 
think  I  know  you  too  well,  to  doubt  of  your  per- 
severance. It  is  true  the  reign  of  Charles,  com- 
pared with  that  of  James,  is  like  a  serious  history 
compared  witli  a  course  of  fantastic  adventures  ; 
but  you  have  shown  that  you  are  capable  of  just 
reflection  on  the  gravest  subjects,  and  that  the 
most  important  concerns  of  states  are  not  less 
within  the  scope  of  your  powers  than  the  hghter 
touches  of  Uvely  and  interesting  anecdote." 

During  the  whole  of  the  spring  and  summer 
of  the  year  1823  Mr.  Roscoe  was  closely  engaged 
in  preparing  for  the  press  the  new  edition  of  Pope, 
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but  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  made  another 
excursion  to  London  and  Holkham.  On  his 
journey  to  the  latter  place,  lie  was  attacked  with 
an  illness,  arising,  probably,  from  the  same  causes 
which  a  few  years  afterwards  produced  more 
alarming  effects.  Of  this  attack,  he  gave  as 
cheerful  a  representation  as  he  could  in  his 
letters  to  his  fiimily. 

"  As  I  presume  Mary  Anne  may  have  thrown 
out  some  hints  of  my  having  been  so  far  indis- 
posed on  my  way  to  Holkham,  as  to  have  got 
myself  into  the  hands  of  a  doctor,  and  narrowly- 
escaped  '  losing  a  little  blood,'  I  think  it  may 
be  some  satisfaction  to  you  to  have  a  certificate 
under  my  own  hand  tliat  I  am  yet  in  the  land  of 
the  living ;  and  I  hope  I  may  also  add,  recovering 
from  the  effects  of  a  feverish  attack,  which  came 
upon  me  some  days  before  I  left  London,  but 
which  I  hoped  would  have  been  removed  by  tJie 
journey.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case ;  so 
that  I  was  obliged  to  stop  a  night  at  Takenham, 
and  to  be  put  under  a  regular  coarse  of  disclpboe, 
attended  by  physician,  apothecary,  &c.  ;  and  on 
the  following  day,  the  doctor  paid  me  a  visit  in 
state,  at  Holkham,  with  which  you  will  judge 
how  greatly  I  was  delighted.  This,  however, 
was  his  last  visit ;  and  to  cut  short  the  subject,  1 
hope  I  may  consider  myself  beyond  the  necessity 
of  further  assistance,  although,  I  must  acknow- 
ledge,  I  tliink  the  prescriptions  were  of  con- 
siderable service  to  me." 
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Tiie  following  letters  to  Mrs.  Roscoe  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  engagements  and  occupations  of 
Mr.  Roscoe  during  this  visit  to  London  :  — 

"  As  J.  C.  sets  out  in  the  morning  on  his 
return  to  Liverpool,  I  could  not  let  him  depart 
without  a  line  to  inform  you  that  I  continue  in 
tolerable  health  and  spirits,  and  as  fully  employed 
as  it  is  possible  for  me  to  be.  We  are  now 
making  great  progress  towards  finisliing  the 
works  of  Pope,  which  will  be  quite  ready  by  the 
time  desired  by  the  booksellers,  and  to  this  al- 
most all  my  efforts  have  hitherto  been  directed. 
I  have  also  finally  settled  my  agreement  with 
Mr.  Graves,  for  lithographing,  printing,  and  co- 
louring my  plants,  at  a  price  which  I  consider 
very  reasonable.  On  Sunday,  Henry  and  I  went 
to  Essex  Street  Chapel,  and  heard  a  Mr.  Cannon 
preach  a  very  good  sermon,  after  which  we  called 
on  Mr.  Belsham,  and  found  him,  as  he  hopes, 
recovering  from  his  long  indisposition.  On 
Tuesday  I  dined  witli  a  scientific  party  at  Dr. 
Bostock's ;  and  yesterday  I  met  a  literaiy  one 
at  Mr.  Cadell's,  and  was  highly  entertained  by 
the  conviviality,  wit,  and  excellent  singing  of 
Mr.  James  Smitli,  Mrs.  Cadell's  brother,  and  one 
of  the  authors  of  the  '  Rejected  Addresses.'  On 
Sunday  we  are  to  dine  with  Miss  Duckworth, 
so  tliat  you  have  the  whole  of  our  proceedings. 
"  •  •  As  to  what  is  going  on  here,  I  am  a 
perfect  stranger,  cxce]>t  as  far  as  appears  from 
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*Tiie  >fo«nK  C1c«3icle,'  wiuch  I  see  eveiy 
■miffniag  ti  breMSKCy  and  AaSk^ead  toLivopod 
erery  erfniae  2»  kM«  »  I  snj,  dnit  you  may 

all  be  2»  wise  ^  avsdL 


"  XocgithgaiKiing  the  kindbness  I  have  eip^ 
rieDced  thrc^u^  2lI  niT  peregrinatioiis,  I  am  nol 
»TTT  to  reject  thai  isare  than  one  half  of  the 
time  proposed  for  my  absence  is  now  over,  and 
that  within  the  course  of  another  month  I  may 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again,  when,  if 
T  should  find  you  in  a  state  of  health  equal  to 
mr  daily  wishes  and  prayers,  it  will  be  the  greatest 
blessing  that  can  happen  to  me." 

In  another  letter,  written  a  few  weeks  after 
the  jireceding,   he  says,    '*  Our  fe^c  is  now 
nearly  a\'er,    and  we  have  taken  places  in  the 
Livcrpof>l   mail   for    to-morrow   evening.      We 
shall  not,  however,  proceed  direct  to  Liverpool, 
havin;^  received  an  invitation  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
f  !al(lw(;ll  to  stop  at  Linley  Wood,  which  we  have 
promised  to  do ;  so  that  we  sliall  not  reach  home 
before  Saturday.     I  will  not  attempt  to  express 
U)  you  th(j  extreme  hurry  in  which  I  have  lived 
Hincv.   my  arrivat   in    London,    where    I    have 
H(*ar(*(*ly  had  a  moment  to  myself,  and  am  obliged 
to  wriu^  in  great  haste  this  line,  to  acquaint  you 
with  our  plans.     This  morning   I  breakfasted 
witli  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  am  going  to  dine 
at  Mr.  l)uckworth^s,  and  pass  tlie  evening  at 
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Dr.  Southwood  Smith's,  which  you  may  take  as 
a  sample  of  my  proceedings.  I  have,  however, 
accomplislied  in  a  great  degree  tJie  various  ob- 
jects which  brought  me  to  town,  and  some  others 
which  I  did  not  expect,  particularly  the  publica- 
tion of  a  new  edition  of  Lorenzo  and  Leo,  to 
which  Cadell  has  consented." 

A  number  of  the  gentlemen  of  Liverpool, 
friends  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  having  shortly 
before  this  time  formed  themselves  into  a  society 
to  promote  this  great  object,  Mr.  lloscoe  was 
requested  by  tiiem  to  fill  the  office  of  president 
of  the  society,  a  request  to  which  he  cheerfully 
yielded.  It  having  been  thought  proper,  in  the 
spring  of  the  present  year,  that  a  Declaration 
of  the  objects  which  the  society  had  in  view 
should  be  published,  Mr.  Roscoe  consented  to 
prepare  this  document,  which  was  printed  in 
the  shape  of  a  small  tract,  under  the  title  of 
"  A  Declaration  of  the  Objects  of  the  Liver- 
pool Society  for  promoting  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery."" 

The  tone  of  this  Declaration,  though  firm,  is 
moderate,  and  the  measures  which  it  recom- 
mends seem  to  offer  the  most  practicable  means 
of  accomplishing  the  final  extinction  of  slavery 
in  our  colonies  :  — 


*  Liverpool :    printed    by  James    Smith ;    publislied  by 
Hatchord  &  Son,  and  J.  &  A.  Arcb,  London. 
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■fanH  proercssvclj  sivie  to  the  skre  die  iedtig 
of  independence  wimixa  tfae  dizi^rer  ot  ikcn- 
tiooBicflfty  and  enafaie  iiim  to  perceire  chat  tlie 
necemtr  of  proTidm^  iof  h^  awn  ^dbAstnice, 
though  k»  degrading,  is  not  I^ss  impoaiivei 
than  that  under  which  he  had  berbre  been  com- 
pelled  to  return  to  hii  dailv  task." 

In  the  foHowing  passage  a  reterence  is  made 
to  a  former  publication  of  Mr.  Roscoe,  the  **  Ge- 
neral View  of  the  African  Slave  Trade." 

^*  Although  little  has  hitherto  been  said  of  the 
particular  mode  in  which  this  great  object  might 
be  ni0»t  Kafely  and  beneficially  accomplished, 
yet  it  han  not  wholly  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
advocates  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  So  long 
ago  UH  the  year  17^^»  ^  pl^n  was  published  by 
a  memlKT  of  this  society  for  the  gradual  im- 
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provement  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  the 
British  colonies,  and  the  consequent  termination 
of  the  trade  for  slaves  to  Africa.  By  this  plan, 
it  was  proposed  to  improve  the  personal  rights 
of  the  slaves;  to  establish  courts  of  judicature 
independent  of  merchants  or  planters;  to  in- 
troduce the  laws  of  England,  particularly  trial 
by  jury ;  to  punish  the  wilful  murder  of  a  slave 
by  deatli,  which  was  not  then  generally  the  case  ; 
to  render  the  testimony  of  a  slave  evidence  to 
go  to  tJie  consideration  of  a  jury ;  to  protect 
them  from  wanton  and  illegal  punishment;  to 
enable  them  to  retain  property  by  law ;  to  en* 
courage  them  to  marry  ;  and  to  grant  them  ex- 
emptions and  privileges  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  children  brought  up  ;  to  allow  them 
to  work,  or  hire  themselves  out,  on  the  days  of 
exemption ;  to  provide  for  their  religious  in- 
struction and  attendance  on  divine  worship ;  and 
to  allow  them  to  purchase  tlieir  freedom  on  cer- 
tain terms;  with  such  other  regulations  as  seemed 
necessary  to  raise  them  in  the  scale  of  society, 
preparatory  to  their  final  emancipation.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  internal  regulations,  the  due  at- 
tention of  the  proprietors  to  the  increase  and 
improvement  of  their  slave  population  was  pro- 
posed to  be  promoted  fay  a  duty  upon  every  slave 
imported,  which  would  be  increased  at  dirterent 
periods  till  the  year  ISOO,  when  it  was  proposed 
entirely  to  prohibit  the  trade.  ■    '  ■.  ■< '^J"  * 

X  2 
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I  --  M  • ;  t  "•  *    -  -  I 


'^  Bad  this  or  iny  piazL  or  i  smxlar 
nrrwii  inco  a&cc^  une  ctioaefpiiaice  voald  faoiie 
beai,  ouit  ai  mnTniHfi;irp  .ilrerin'tin  voald  lare 
takea.  place  in  die  caniiiruja  ot  the  aLsre^  wfaicfa, 
bjr  a  graiinal  pcocesv  wooLi  hare  roKiered  him 
cipttMe  oc  jdH  higher  im^oveneot ;  that  se^ren 
jean  hetore  me  decLired  aholxtxoa  d  the  sla¥e 
trade  b^  the  Brinsth  Lee&sLttnre*  that  trade  would 
ho^e  faeea  eiS^ctuallT  abolished,  and  the  colonies 
at  thi^  daT  would  hare  faeea  able  to  resst  the 
cooqiecitioa  or  any  other  poft  ol*  the  world; 
whilsty  with  the  coatznuance  ot*  slainuy,  they  are 
DOW  in  a  much  more  im£iTounibie  state  than 
when  snch  puUication  took  place. 

*'  Whether  it  may  be  thought  proper  to  resort 
to  these  or  similar  measures  tor  graduaDy  rdaxing 
the  bonds  of  slavery,  and  giving  to  its  unfortunate 
victims  the  rank  and  feelings  of  human  beings, 
it  must  rest  with  the  leei>lature  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  prudence  and  good  sense  of  the  co- 
lonial proprietors,  to  determine.  That  since  the 
publication  of  the  tract  last  mentioned,  many 
instances  have  occurred  of  the  manumission  of 
slaves,  some  of  them  on  an  extensive  scale,  and 
with  acknowledged  advantage  to  their  former 
owners,  is  certain  ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that 
measures  might  be  adopted  which  might  render 
such  result  general,  within  a  much  shorter  time 
tlian  that  before  mentioned.  To  contribute,  as 
far  an  its  efforts  can  be  rendered  available,  to- 
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wards  the  immediate  mitigation  of  the  evils  at^ 
tendant  on  slavery,  and  to  obtain  its  entire 
aboUtion  as  soon  as  it  can  be  accomplished  by  all 
reasonable,  proper,  and  effectual  means,  is  the 
express  object  of  this  society,  and  its  resolution 
is  formed,  not  to  desist  tiU  such  object  be  ac- 
complished." 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


Death  t^  Mrs.  Roscoc. — Veises  addressed  to  her  at  differ- 
ent times  in/  Mr.  Itoscoe. — Letter  from  Mr.  M^Creejy 
on  occasion  of  her  death.  — Sonnet  addressed  to  her  in 
early  life  In/  hei-  son.  — Letter  from  Mr.  Roscoe  to  Dr. 
Wallich.  — Mr.  Itoscoe  resumes  the  study  of  boiant/,  and 
particularly  of  the  Monandrian  plants.  —  His  new 
arrangement  of  the  plants  of  the  Monandrian  class, 
usually  called  ScitaminetE  —  referred  to  ly  Sir  J.  E. 
Smith  in  Dr.  Rees's  Cyclopardia.  — Letter  from  Sir  J.  E. 
Smith  on  the  merits  of  this  arrangement. — Name  of 
"  Soscoea"  given  by  him  to  a  new  order  of  Scitaminean 
plants. — Present  of  plants  to  the  Botanic  Garden  from 
Dr.  Wallich. — Correspondence  of  Mr.  Roscoe  ■with  him, 
— Projected  ptd?lication  of  Specimens  qf  the  Scitaminean 
Plants.  — Mr.  Roscoe  is  elected  an  Honorary  Associate  tf 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  and  qfler-Mirds  an 
Associate  of  the  First  Class — receives  the  gold  medal  of 
the  Society  —  is  elected  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Academy  delta  Crusca.  — Letter  of  the  Secretary  with 
the  diploma. — Mr.  Roscoe^s  reply  —  is  elected  Member 
of  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society  —  visits  London 
again — letter  to  his  dattghter. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  present  year,  Mr.  Roscoe 
sustained  an  irreparable  loss  in  the  death  of  her, 
who  for  upwards  of  forty  years  had  been  his  con- 
stant  companion  and  friend.  During  the  latter 
part  of  her  life,  the  health  of  Mrs.  Roscoe  had 
suffered  much,  and  for  several  years  before  this 
time  had  been  in  a  very  precarious  state.  Within 
the  last  few  months  it  declined  rapidly ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  most  skilful  medical  attention, 
on  tlie  '24.th  of  September,  182+,  her  sufferings 
were  terminated  by  death. 

Her  character  and  virtues  wUl  be  best  Ulus- 
trated  by  the  testimony  of  him  to  whose  happi- 
ness her  long  and  anxious,  and  too  often  painful 
life,  was  devoted.  That  strong  attachment,  which 
was  the  pride  and  the  joy  of  heryoutli,  remained 
unimpaired  amid  the  wreck  of  wealth  and  the 
reverses  of  fortune.  *'  Of  my  own  feelings,"  she 
says,  in  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Roscoe,  during 
his  residence  at  Chat  Moss  in  1820, — "  of  my 
own  feelings,  in  tiie  hope  of  your  returning,  I 
say  nothing.  You  know  well,  that  tiiere  is  one 
object  in  this  world,  in  which  all  my  hopes, 
fears,  enjoyments, — all  my  earthly  enjoyments, 
centre." 
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The  passages  already  extracted  from  the  do- 
mestic correspondence  of  Mr.  Roscoe,  may  give 
some  idea  of  the  truth  and  sincerity  with  which 
this  affection  was  returned.  But  it  was  not  only 
when  absence  afforded  him  the  opportunity,  that 
he  took  pleasure  in  expressing  the  tenderness, 
the  friendship,  and  the  respect  with  which  he 
regarded  her.  Various  occasions  occurred,  of 
which  he  gladly  availed  himself,  to  offer  to  her, 
generally  in  verse,  some  token  of  lus  affection. 
Of  these  domestic  poems,  so  honourable  to  her 
memory,  a  few  will  be  given  in  these  pages, 
where,  it  is  hoped,  they  wiU  not  be  considered 
as  misplaced. 

The  following  sonnet  was  written  in  the  year 
1788,  while  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roscoe  were 
absent  from  home,  and  from  one  another. 

SONNET. 

*'  From  dear  domestic  scenes  and  calm  delights 
My  Julia  wanders ! — ah,  not  fond  to  roam ! 
I,  too,  forsake  awhile  my  peaceful  home, 

And  far  from  her  consume  the  tedious  night. 

Yet  shall  our  dove-like  wishes  take  their  flight. 
At  that  loved  home  to  meet,  and  hovering  there, 
Screen  from  intruding  harms  our  children  dear, 

Till  happier  hours  return,  when  the  glad  sight 

Of  them,  and  of  each  other,  shall  repay, 
With  ten-fold  interest,  all  the  transient  pain 
That  absence  brings,  whilst,  modest  and  sincere. 

Our  eldest  born  shall  chide  our  long  delay ; 
Nor  shall  our  second  court  a  smile  in  vain, 

Nor  he  whose  looks  of  love  our  latest  fondness  share." 
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The  verses  which  follow  are  dated  in  the  suc- 
ceeiSng  year. 

To  J.  R. 

ON    HER   BIRTH-DAY   AND    WEDDING   DAY. 

<>  Upborne  on  winga  that  kooiv  no  stay. 

Time  sweeps  with  trackless  course  along ; 
Yet  ere  we  pass  this  favour'U  tlay, 

We  'II  smooth  his  wrinkles  with  a  wag. 

"  For  since  to  bless  my  vows  sincere. 
My  Julia  pledged  her  constant  love, 
Seven  times  hath  Autumn  crown'd  the  year, 
Seven  times  hath  Winter  stripp'd  the  grove. 

"  Come,  theU)  and  on  thi«  point  of  time, 
A  moment  let  our  steps  delay ; 
Itecall  the  seasons  of  our  prime, 

Or  mark  what  waits  our  future  day. 

"  Thus  trom  some  mountain's  airy  height, 
The  pilgrim  takes  his  backward  view ; 
On  distant  prospects  teasts  his  sight, 
And  from  past  pleasures  augurs  new. 

■^  Say,  then,  my  fair,  hast  thou  forgot 

Those  hours  to  Love  and  Fancy  dear. 
When,  reckless  of  our  future  lot, 

Hope  only  crown'd  the  rolling  year  ? 

"  When  like  an  April's  changeful  day, 
Of  stnrm,  of  sunshine,  and  of  ruin, 
Joy  gilded  with  his  transient  ray. 

The  lowering  clouds  of  fear  and  pain. 

"  I  boasted  not  paternal  wealth. 

Nor  was  the  golden  portion  thine : 
Thy  dower  was  innocence  and  health. 
And  Love  and  Itidualry  weru  mine." 
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The  sonnet  addressed  to  Mrs.  Roscoe,  on  the 
publication  of  "  The  Nurse,**  has  ahreadj  been 
given. 

During  his  absence  from  home  in  I8O7,  while 
attending  his  parliamentary  duties,  Mr.  Roscoe 
felt,  very  sensibly,  the  loss  of  her  society.  To 
her  he  had  been  accustomed  to  refer  for  advice 
and  assistance  in  every  difficulty ;  and  for  sym- 
pathy and  support  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
his  life.  Her  arrival  in  London  was  welcomed 
by  the  following  lines :  — 

<<  Come !  bright  example  of  unalter'd  truth ! 
O  come,  dear  partner  of  my  widow'd  heart ; 
Light  of  my  life,  companion  of  my  youth, 
O  come,  and  never,  never  let  us  part. 

«  O  from  that  hour  that  tore  me  from  thy  sight, 
What  harpy  griefs  have  fasten'd  on  my  breast ; 
Whilst  night  consigns  to  day,  and  day  to  night. 
The  scorpion  rods  that  rob  my  soul  of  rest. 

«  O  come  !  thy  presence  shall  the  clouds  dispel, 

Thy  voice  shall  soothe  me,  and  thy  counsels  guide ; 
For  thou  alone  canst  soothe  the  tempest's  swell. 

And  snatch  me,  struggling,  from  the  whelming  tide." 

Upon  the  publication  of  a  small  volume  of 
poems,  in  1820,  by  different  members  of  his  own 
family,  he  presented  a  copy  to  Mrs.  Roscoe,  witli 
the  following  inscription :  — 

"  Tho'  from  our  early  hopes  cast  down, 
Tho'  Fortune  smiled  but  to  deceive  us ; 
O  think  not,  Love,  her  envious  frown 
Of  every  blessing  can  bereave  us ; 
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"  Enough,  if  midst  our  youthful  race, 

With  grateful  hearts  to  Heaven  resign'd, 
A  parent's  raptured  eye  may  trace ' 
The  richer  treasures  of  the  mind." 


And  in  the  following  year,  in  another  volume, 
containing  a  laiger  collection  of  similar  poems, 
he  inscribed,  on  leaving  home,  some  additional 
verses: — 

"  Some  forty  years,  or  more,  are  fled,  ' 

Unless  through  age  my  memory  falter, 
Since  Love  our  youthful  footsteps  led. 
And  join'd  our  hands  at  Hymen's  altar. 

"  Through  all  the  long  succeeding  scene. 
Of  sunshine  days  and  stormy  weather. 
Where'er  our  changeful  lot  has  been, 
Our  days  have  slill  roll'd  on  together. 

"  And  whilst  to  joys  and  sorrows  past, 
I  turn  with  varying  recollection. 
O'er  all  one  brighter  tint  is  cast. 
Of  constant  love  and  kind  affection. 

"  But  now  a  prudent  voice  I  hear, 

That  nmst  awhile  of  home  bereave  me; 
And  now  the  hour  approaches  near, 
When  for  a  season  I  must  leave  thee. 

"  Then  take  this  book,  and  if  perchance 

Some  soft  and  pensive  thoughts  come  o'er  thee,     ' '   1 
Cast  on  its  page  thy  tearful  glance, 

And  it  shall  soon  (o  peace  restore  thee, 

"  Nor  will  we  with  ungrateful  hearts. 

Our  hiiss  by  Fortune's  changes  measure; 
Whilst  here  our  children's  verse  imparts 
A  purer  bliss,  a  richer  treasure." 
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TThe  following  is  (he  testitnonj  of  one  who 
had  known  her  long  and  intimately  in  her  hap- 
piest days :  — 

**  Although,  from  the  daily  accounts  which 
Mr.  Robert  Roscoe  gave  me,  of  the  distressiDg 
state  to  which  Mrs.  Roscoe  was  reduced,  I  ex- 
jxvted  evei^"  morning  to  hear  of  her  release  firom 
her  continued  suffering,  yet  believe  me,  your 
letter*  informing  me  of  the  close  of  her  valuable 
life«  struck  me  almost  with  as  great  a  shock,  as  if 
i:  were  an  event  that  could  not  have  been  anti- 
oipdted.     Not  having  seen  her  during  her  long 
iUness.  I  can  onlv  remember  what  she  was  when 
in  the  enio\~ment  of  health,  and  of  all  the  bless- 
\w^  aitenilant   upon   it.     Her  heart  and  her 
vXiivs  weiv  yoursi  and  her  famfly*s,  with  a  devo- 
tion Sv^  pure,  ;is  to  give  me  (who  had  more  fre- 
K;;:or.:  opjvrtunities  of  witnessing  them,  through 
riui^y  voars  of  hor  life,  than  almost  any  other  of 
\v^i:r  rVioruls''  the  most  exalted  opinion  of  the 
Uv^Monoss  of  her  character,  and  of  the  happiness 
wni   onjoxwl  in  the  jH^ssession  of  such  a  com- 
jvuuon.      To   every  one  who  came  within  the 
niUi^*  of  hor  intluonoo,  she  was  generous,  kind, 
auil  Ivuovolont.     As  a  friend  of  longstanding,  I 
ha\  o  to  lament  her ;  for  when  I  call  to  mind  the 
uuuN   happv  hours  1  have  jKissed  with  her  and 
vou»  auvl  ilie  uurks  of  esteem  she  :ilways  extended 
towanls  nu\  ti\>m  the  moment  I  was  introduced 
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to  you,  I  cannot  smother  the  grief  that  the  close 
of  her  life  has  inspired.     •    •    •    • 

*'  J.  M'Creery." 

Tlie  aftectionate  and  tender  devotion  of  her 
heart  to  her  children,  bound  them  to  her  by 
ties  of  the  strongest  kind,  and  their  feelings  to- 
wards her  were  not  unfrequently  evinced,  as 
their  father's  were,  in  the  language  of  verse.  In 
the  following  soimet,  written  upwards  of  tliirty 
years  since,  one  of  her  sons  dedicated  to  her  a 
small  collection  of  unpublished  poems. 

SONNET. 

"  Untaught  to  walk  the  Aanian  hills  among. 

Nor  skitl'd  to  plant  the  dark-leaved  Jaure)  treei 
Or  quafTthe  immortal  fount  of  Castaly; 
Yet  may  1  frame  for  thee  my  youthful  song, 
Numb'ring  the  blessings  which  tliy  whisp'ring  tongue 
"■ '      Pour'd  on  my  life,  as  slumb'ring  on  lliy  knee, 
(li;  I ,    From  fount  more  pure  tliou  fcd'st  my  infancy ; 
And  BB  these  unripe  strains  to  thee  belong, 
(If  He  in  heaven,  approving,  may  inspire 
The  breathing  genius  of  maturer  age), 
So  thine  the  labour  of  my  fliture  days. 

Content,  if  to  this  Jrail,  untimely  page, 
Or  loftier  sounding  of  that  deep-strung  lyre, 
Thou  yield  that  dearest  meed,  a  mother's  praise." 

The  feelings  of  Mr.  Roscoe  suffered  deeply 
from  this  loss  ;  which  interrupted  for  a  time  his 
usual  literary  correspondence.  His  chief  conso- 
lation he  found  in  the  society  of  his  femily ; 
whose  aft'ection  for  him  was,  if  possible,  drawn 
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irmc  in^-^^  sni.^    inir  :r  "TIisil  xnazried,  with 

ii-v.  L^L  -LL-rr.:  rir  L:tri.:-rf  :•:  "s^riich  I  hope,  at 
sirr.-r  rLn-r-  ::  >e'i  jr-u  i  >7»ecirDti:\  aad  the 
eti-T.-r^t  iT-i  i-rri'.-e  izter^*  which  :hev  take  in 

m 

tr.e  :.ro.T:  jtior.  •::  ^.serul  es*-iblishirent5  lor  the 
irrjj>ro%c-:r-er.t  or  their  owr^  s^x,  keep  up  ^toge- 
ther with  my  oux  prerry  numerous  avocations), 
huch  an  incessant  varierv  of  eniplo\Tnent  as 
never  suffers  a  moment  to  hang  hea\y  on  our 
ijands,  and  scarcelv  leaves  us  time  for  that  cor- 
rert|Kiridence  with  the  detached  part  of  our  family 
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(all  of  whom  are  now  established  in  diflPerent 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  professions  and  occu- 
pations for  themselves),  which  we  all  are  so  de- 
sirous to  maintain." 

The  science  of  botany,  which  at  an  early 
period  had  afforded  so  much  pleasure  to  Mr. 
Roscoe,  and  to  whicii  he  had  made  several  con- 
tributions in  the  pages  of  the  "  Linnsan  Trans- 
actions," became  towards  the  close  of  his  life  an 
object  of  still  greater  interest  to  him.  He  often 
expressed  an  opinion,  that  a  science  so  extensive 
as  this  was  best  advanced  when  those  who  made 
it  their  study  selected  some  particular  branch, 
to  the  illustration  of  which  their  attention  might 
be  confined;  and  ui>on  this  principle  lie  had,  for 
many  years,  applied  all  the  time  which  it  was 
in  his  power  to  bestow  upon  the  study  to  the 
investigation  of  a  rare  and  beautiful  tribe,  the 
Monandrian  plants  of  the  order  Svitamineee.  A 
new  arrangement  of  these  plants  was,  as  already 
stated,  suggested  by  him  in  a  paper  communi- 
cated to  the  Linnaean  Society  in  the  year  1806, 
bearmg  the  title  of  "  A  new  Arrangement  of 
the  Plants  of  the  Monandrian  Class,  usually  called 
ScitamineiE."  " 

The  attention  of  many  celebrated  botanists 
had  been  employed  upon  this  beautiful  order, 

•  Read  April  15.  and  May  6.  1806.  Trans.  *oI.  viii. 
p.  330. 
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winch  had  been  Hhistrszed  Inr  the  descrqitiOBS 
of  Ktj^fiis;  RftziGSw  and  Svartz ;  but  no  satis- 
fictory  aiTiEtsesQciit  o(  the  pbnts  cosaposmg  it 
had  beec  Kxgge<ted  belbre  the  attempc  made  by 
Mr.  Ro6coe,  in  the  paper  just  mentioDed.  This 
arrangement  was  adopied  br  Sir  J.  R.  Smidi, 
who  diiB  speaks  <^*  it  in  the  article  Sniamimemy 
written  by  him  for  Dr.  Rees's  Cydopsdia: — 

'*  Mr.  Roscoe,  of  Lireqiool,  first  suggested 
a  method  of  reducing  the  genera  of  the  ScUa^ 
mineiF  to  regular  order  by  essential  characters, 
derived  from  the  structure  of  the  stamen,  parti- 
cularly its  filament.  This  principle  is  fiMmd  to 
be  the  onlv  one  which,  while  it  is  dear  and 
precise  in  defining  technical  essential  chancten, 
leads  to  the  establishment  cf  natural  genera ;  for 
the  inflorescence,  of  which  Adanson  had  first 
shown  the  importance  in  this  respect,  though 
not  admitted  by  Mr.  Roscoe  into  his  characters, 
goes  along  with  and  confirms  them  all.  The 
labours  of  Giseke  do  not  seem  to  have  come 
under  the  inspection  of  this  ingenious  writer, 
nor  would  they  certainly  have  yielded  him  any 
assistance.  He  re\iews  the  attempts  of  other 
preceding  botanists,  and,  after  showing  the  in- 
sufficiency or  uncertainty  of  other  modes  of 
generic  definition,  proposes  his  own,  according 
to  which  he  defines  all  the  kno¥m  genera  of  this 
natural  order,  ranging  under  each  all  the  known 
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species  of  which  he  could  discover  any 
indications." 

In  noticing  this  paper,  in  a  letter  to  the  author 
(SdJune,  1800),  Sir  James  Smitli  says,  —  "Your 
letter  was  highly  approved  hy  every  body.  Dry- 
ander  (no  complinienter)  was  excited  by  it  to 
take  up  the  subject  afresh;  and  he  and  I  went 
carefully  over  your  whole  paper,  turning  to 
references,  specimens,  &c.  /  have  already  re- 
ceived the  highest  compliment  possible  from 
Aiton  and  Lambert,  who,  on  hearing  your  paper, 
conceived  that  you  could  scarcely  have  had 
knowledge  or  materials  to  compose  it,  and  tliat 
/  must  have  written  it  I  See  what  it  is  to  have 
a  name  I  I  certainly  could  not  have  written  it. 
I  have  satisfied  them  with  the  real  truth,  and 
Dryander  also.  M'ith  tliis  view,  I  purposely  let 
hira  read  over  your  original  MS,  and  see  all 
my  scratches  and  alterations,  which  being  so 
few,  and  chieBy  about  technical  matters,  could 
do  you  no  discredit  I  wish  you  tlierefore  care- 
fully to  preserve  this  original  manuscript  as  it 
is  J  it  had  best  be  printed  from  this  present  copy, 
which  must  then  be  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  our  Linnoian  Society." 

The  contributions  thus  made  by  Mr.  lloscoe 

to  this  branch  of  the  science,  induced  Sir  J.  E. 

Smith  to  dedicate  to  him  a  new  and  distinct 

order  of  the  Scitaminean  plants,  to  which  he 
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certain  H 

;  author  ' 
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lame  3:'  Ruktm^s^^     Of  tlit$  genus  Mr. 


Tcr  2r\£  ^r^ircsd  in  the  JbmamJnan 


Tzjt  *ZK^1K.L  >^'^'Taf*  cc  prociznQ?  specimeiis  of 
tbs  jc: 'jLr.t  "tgg  wtiSca  tbe  bocanic  garden  at 
Lrr^zprcL  -lOfred.  cz^ibict!  Mr.  Roscoe  graduaDv 
tD  cxi2xi  *2^  k=>ovlet^  of  a  tribe  of  ]rfants» 

rlj  rtccc^riD^  the  most  valuable 

and  tnofn  other  parts 


ot  the  TockL  A  T:ilua!>:e  present  to  the  botanic 
giri«i  ir  LrverpcoL  of  new  pbnts  finom  Dr. 
WaZHch.  Superintendent  of  the  botanic  garden 
at  Caicntci.  led  to  a  correspondence  between 
that  gentienKii2  and  Mr.  Roecoe.  and  subsequendy 
to  a  wum  and  sincere  friendship.  From  him 
Mr.  Rcfcscoe  derived  much  inlbrmation  respecting 
the  tribe  of  plants  which  formed  his  peculiar 
studv;  and  the  nun^.erous  new  specimens  for 
which  he  was  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Dr. 
Wallich  first  led  him  to  project  a  publication, 
which  was  the  means  of  affordinsr  him  a  most 
pleasing  occupation  during  the  latter  years  of 
his  life. 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Wallich,  dated  in  Januarv, 
I8I9,  he  says,  —  "  The  earnestness  with  which 

•  See  art.  Boscoea.  Rees's  Cyc.  In  a  letter,  dated  in  July, 
182G,  Sir  James  says,  "  How  little  did  Linnaeus,  or  any  body 
till  now,  know  of  this  tribe !     You  have  well  earned  your 
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1  have  for  many  years  collected  specimens  of 
the  Scitaminean  tribe,  as  well  in  living  plants  as 
figures,  is  by  no  means  diminished ;  but  al- 
though we  have  at  present  in  our  botanic  garden 
many  specimens,  yet  it  is  but  seldom  we  have 
the  good  fortune  to  see  them  flower  in  this 
country.  On  tliis  account,  I  should  esteem  it  a 
very  particular  favour,  if,  at  some  future  oppor- 
tunity, you  could  transmit  me  a  few  specimens 
of  the  flower-spikes  and  seeds  of  any  species 
which  may  happen  to  bloom  with  you  in  the 
course  of  the  season." 

In  a  letter  written  during  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  he  says,  —  "The  letter  accompanying 
this  was  intended  to  have  gone  by  the  John 
Tobin,  but  missed  the  opportunity.  May  I  beg 
you  to  consider  it  as  the  best  proof  I  can  give  of 
the  high  vahie  I  place  upon  your  kind  commu- 
nications and  inestimable  presents,  and  of  my 
earnest  desire  to  co-operate  with  you  in  extend- 
ing the  knowledge  of  the  beautiful  tribe  of 
plants  in  which  we  are  both  so  deeply  interested. 
And  may  you,  my  dear  Sir,  find,  as  I  have  done, 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  works  of  nature, 
and  the  abundant  proofs  of  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God,  a  consolation  for  tlie  calamities 
of  life,  and  particularly  for  the  heavy  loss  with 
which  you  have  been  recently  afHicted.  Be 
assured  that  I  shall  always  consider  myself 
obliged  and  honoured  by  your  correspondence, 
T   3 
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Of-  '^ 


mni  tibxr  I  job  vid  t}ie  most  fiioidhr 

and  smoens^  i^espect  jhnj;^  fiatfafbDj  touts, 

Iz:  :r>e  eirlr  pout  of  this  veu-  Mr.  Roscoe  wis 
ei>ectc^   sn    boscmv  assocbte  of  the   Rord 
Nxi<err  of  Litcinnire,  a  disdnctioD  Tiduntuity 
cvcMmed  upoD  him  hy  the  council  €i  the  So- 
c£^rr.      A  few  months  aftenraids  he  had  the 
sddztSooal  boooor  of  bemg  ^ipcMDted  an  Asso- 
ciare  ot  ir:!^  First  CIisn.  a  bodv  which  included 
some  of  the  miKt  dbdnguished  names  in  £n- 
ghsh  Hiefatuie,  and.  amongst  others  that  €i  Ids 
firiecd  Mr.  M;&:hiasL     In  assuming  his  new  lank 
in  the  society^  Mr.  Roecoe,  in  conformity  with 
its  regulations  selected  Liteianr  Hist<Hy  as  the 
paiticubr  branch  ot  learning  which,  as  an  asso- 
ciate ot'  the  Society-,  he  desired  to  profess.     By 
the  numiliceiice  ot'  the  bte  king,  the  annual  sum 
of  one  hunvlrvxl  guineas  was  paid  to  each  of  the 
associates  of  the  tir^t  class ;  but,  on  his  decease, 
the   pa\Tnents    were   withheld,    and    have    not 
since   been   renewed.     In  the  vear  18^,    the 
great  gold  mciliU  of  the  Society  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Roscoe,  for  his  merits  as  an  historian.     It 
w;is  frequently  a  source  of  regret  to  him  that  the 
state  of  his  health,  and  the  pressing  nature  of 
his   literaiy   engagements   prevented  him  from 
communicating  so  frequently  as  he  could  have 
wished  with  the  Society. 
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These  honours  were  followed  by  others  no 
less  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Roscoe. 
The  Academy  della  Crusca  elected  him  a  Corre- 
sponding Member.  His  diploma  was  accom- 
panied by  the  following  letter  from  the  secretary 
of  the  Institution  :  — 


"  Ornatissimo  Signor  e  Collega  pregiatissimo, 

"  Per  debito  di  mio  uffizio  le  trasmetto  il 
Diploma  d'  Accaderaico  Corrispondente  della 
Crusca. 

"  Ella  fu  eletta  nell'  adunanza  del  di  11  del 
caduto  Maggie,  e  confermata  dal  sovrano  rescritto 
del  '21  del  medesimo  mese. 

'*  L'Accademia  nel  far  lei  di  suo  collegio  ha 
avuto  intendiniento  di  prestare  il  debito  omaggio 
al  celebre  illustratore  delle  geste  del  Magnifico 
Lorenzo  e  del  Decimo  Leone  —  due  splenden- 
tissime  glorie  di  Firenze,  ed  ha  riputato  venirlene 
da  questa  scelta  aumento  d'onore. 

"  lo  mi  reco  a  vanto  di  protestarmi,  con  quella 
altissima  stima  in  che  ella  c  tenuta  da  tutti  qui  che 
si  conoscono  delle  umane  lettere. 

"  Di  lei  ornatissimo  Sign". 

"  Devot"".  obb"".  Servitore 
"  G.  B.  Zannoni, 
"  Segret".  dell'  Accademia  della  Crusca. 
iif~ ' ' 
.,1,  «|Firenze,  li  SGiugno,  1827." 
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To  tins  commmnation  >Ir.  Roscoe  nBde  the 
foOowing  repir : — 

**  Oman  ^  mo  Sig^.  e  CoDcga  preg^. 
"  Ho  ricevuto,  sobmente  oca,  coDa  pm  ri- 
spetUKSL  gratitudme  ranninizzo  die  V.  S.  s'e  de- 
gnata  di  imni,  del  grande  ed  ina^>ettato  ooore 
d'essere  eletto  Accademico  CorrisDoiideiite  defla 
Imperiale  e  Reale  Accademia  ddlaCnisca ;  onore, 
che  siccome  sorpassa  i  miei  merid,  cosi  mi  prha 
del  potere  d'esprimenni  degnamrate  in  quest* 
occasione,  facendomi  sentire  piu  protondamente 
le  obbligazioni  mie  a  codesta  illustre  Accademia^ 
ed  al  Gran  So\Tano,  sotto  la  di  cui  generosa  pro- 
tezione,  non  solamente  ancora  mantiene  ma  ac- 
cresce  di  giomo  in  giomo  la  sua  antica  gloria. 
VisLcdaL  a  V.  S.  HI*,  d'esprimere  questi  miei  de- 
biti  ma  sinceri  ringraziamenti  agl*  illustrissimi 
Arciconsolo  ed  Accademici,  che  si  sono  degnati 
di  registrarmi  tra  i  lori  Socj  Conrespondenti,  e 
d'accettare  I'espressione  della  mia  piu  vi\-a  rico- 
noscenza  pei  termini  gentili  coi  quali  ella  m'ha 
communicate  quest*  onore. 

"  Mi  creda  intanto ; 

**  Di  V.  S.  Illust*. 
**  Divotissimo  ed  obbligatissimo  sev*. 

"  W.  RoscoE. 

**  Toxtedi  Park,  LiTerpool,  9  Marzo,  1828." 

The  New  York  Horticultural  Society,  also,  over 
whicli  his  correspondent  Dr.  Hosack  presided, 
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enrolled  his  name,  in  the  autumn  of  this  year, 
in  the  list  of  their  honorary  members. 

In  the  summer  of  the  present  year  Mr.  Roscoe 
was  called  up  to  London  to  give  evidence  on  a 
trial ;  and,  not  being  so  busily  engaged  in  his 
literary  undertakings  as  during  his  former  visit, 
he  found  time  to  enter  a  little  more  into  society 
than  he  had  done  before.  The  following  letter 
to  one  of  liis  daughters  gives  a  pleasant  account 
of  some  of  his  engagements  ;  — 

"  As  you  are  the  only  person  who  has  favoured 
me  witli  a  line  since  my  departure,  I  address  this 
to  you,  being  in  all  probability  the  last  I  shall 
write  during  my  stay,  although  I  can  by  no 
means  say  how  long  that  will  be,  as  I  am  full  of 
engagements,  and  am  obliged  to  work  (as  tlie 
ship-builders  say)  double  tides.  I  will  give  you 
a  specimen  how  my  time  passes.  Yesterday, 
engaged  busily  at  home  till  twelve  ;  then  called, 
by  appointment,  on  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and 
sat  with  him  till  one.  Met  the  Earl  of  Bristol, 
with  whose  fatlier  (the  Bishop  of  Derrj')  I  for- 
merly corresponded ;  afterwards  made  as  many 
calls  as  ray  time  would  allow.  Dined  at  seven, 
at  a  small  family  party  at  Lady  Anson's,  with 
Mr.  Coke  and  Lady  Anne  (with  whom  I  also 
dined  the  day  before,  to  celebrate  her  birthday), 
and  sat  till  eleven  o'clock ;  then  went  to  a  grand 
assembly  at  Lady  Grosvenor's,  to  which  Lady 
Derby  sent  me  an  invitation  from  Lady  Gros- 
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venor ;   staid  till  near  two  o'clock ;   met  with 
Captain  Basil  Hall,  and  had  some  conversation 
with   him,  which  made  me  amends  for  being 
almost  stifled  for  two  hours  with  dukes  and 
duchesses,  &c.    I  have  now  just  finished  to-day's 
visits,  having  seen  Mrs.  Holland  (my  third  call), 
and  found  her  looking  very  well  again.     I  am 
now  going  to  dine  with  Mr.  Anderdon,  a  gentle- 
man I  have  never  seen,  but  who  lent  me  Pope's 
letters.    To-morrow  I  am  to  dine,  at  three,  with 
my  fiiend  WilUam  Allen,  at  Stoke  Newington, 
when  I  intend  to  call  on  Mrs.  Barbauld,  and 
shall  return  after  dinner  to  Miss  Duckworth's 
(where  I  should  have  dined,    had  I  not  been 
pre\iously  engaged),  to  meet  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Miss 
Aikin,  and  Mr.  Smyth.    All  this  I  should  enjoy 
much  more,  if  I  did  not  so  often  recollect  there 
is  a  certain  per^n  who  cannot  partake  it  with 
me,  and  who,  whilst  I  am  dragged  about  from 
one   splendid   mansion   to   another,    is,   I  fear, 
p;issing  her  hours  in  pain  and  anxiety  ;  whicli  I 
am  sure,  however,  you  and  my  dear  Mary  Anne 
will  do  all  in  your  power  to  alleviate  during  my 
absence,  which  I  seriously  hope  will  not  extend 
bevond  the  middle  of  next  week.     I  have  only 
time  to  add  my  affectionate  remembrances  to  the 
whole  family  circle,  including,"  &c.  &c.     "  Be  a 
good  girl,  my  dear  Jenny,  and  believe  me 

"  Your  kind  father, 

**  W.  R." 
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In  the  spring  of  1821,  a  new  edition  of  the 
Works  of  Pope  having  been  called  for,  an  appli- 
cation was  made  on  behalf  of  the  London  book- 
sellers to  Mr.  Roscoe,  requesting  him  to  assume 
the  editorship  of  the  works.  This  duty  he  ac- 
cepted without  hesitation.  A  warm  admiration 
of  that  author's  writings,  and  an  opinion  which 
he  had  long  entertained,  that  his  station  as  a 
poet  and  his  cliaracter  as  a  man  had  suffered  from 
the  unjust  attacks  of  some  of  his  editors,  induced 
him  more  readily  to  undertake  a  task  to  which, 
at  this  advanced  period  of  life,  his  strength  might 
almost  appear  to  be  unequal.  But  the  energy 
of  his  mind  was  still  unimpaired,  and  probably 
at  no  other  season  of  his  life  was  he  better 
qualified  to  do  justice  to  a  subject  so  important 
and  interesting  in  a  literary  point  of  view. 

Of  his  new  task  he  thus  speaks  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Mathias,  dated  the  2d  October,  1822:  — "I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot  but  consider  the 
literature  of  this  country  at  present  as  at  a  very 
low  ebb.  Several  of  its  brightest  ornaments  have 
gone  off  in  eccentric  directions,  and  what  is  left 
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u$  b  chi<i!y  cxuifined  to  magazines  and  reviews, 
>fe  GucQ  ^x$  the  editor  of  one  of  them  some  time 
siiNv  ^Ad  usii''  will  shordy  comprise  all  the  litera- 
:uiv  v>t'  ta^*  cvHinm\     In  no  instance,  perhaps,  is 
::iis  ttKHx  e\  ident  than  in  the  attacks  that  have 
b\v«t   ttujbLW  vHX  the  character  and  writings  of 
t:\»^v^   is  xfcell  by  his  two  last  editors,  Warton 
jtiKt  Ik^x^kt^  a$  by  the  great  herd  of  modem 
vH:ttiv>v    lu  ofvWr«  dk^  &r  as  in  my  power,  to  stem 
cJK^  utottOEiCKHi  Of  modem  Vandalism,  I  have  un- 
a!Cit;iik.c«^   uitoier  the  sanction  of  the  London 
lKy>ik^Hict^  tv>  ^ve  ;&  new  edition  of  the  works  of 
lhi$(  4ifv<i(C  tustti^  with  a  more  extensive  biogia- 
|ii^;v\iu  »i<e<ca  oc'  hb  Ute  and  character  than  has 
hi^vHHtv^  Ux^  vk>tte»  which  is  intended  to  be 
uvkI>  kh:  (HibUcutioti  in  the  course  of  the  en- 
Ni:u^^  v^^nt^ij.    l«  this  mulertaking  I  find  great 
^4^\istux\   JUiS.Hu:h   i:  will  not   be  possible   to 
<i\vv\i  A  vx^itNivict^ibic  sJwa^  ol"  controversy,  which, 
hv^\^vxoi\  I  iit*.'^  tluU  j>rvjureil  to  meet" 

i>i\o  v^f'  tlto  j>nnoijKil  objects  of  the  new 
wUiu^i^  was  iv^  iiixo  ;i  tuUor  and  more  accurate 
life  \>i  the  ivvt  tlwn  luiJ  yet  apj>eared.  Of  the 
xavuHJs  Uu\i;nijJ\u^l  acevnints  of  him,  it  is  not 
uiuust  to  siix  that  there  w;u^  no  one  wortliy  of 
the  subiivt*  Kuti'heairs  ci>nsisted  of  litde  more 
than  Kn^jj  ai\il  tislious  criticisms,  interspersed 
with  ilesultorv  aiuxnloies,  Johnson,  with  a  pre- 
jmlieo  which  appeal's  in  every  page,  lias  not 
only  unjustly  depreciated  the  genius  but  has  as- 
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sailed  the  moral  character  of  the  poet.  Warton, 
founding  his  memoir  on  that  of  Johnson,  though 
he  has  given  additional  interest  to  the  narrative, 
has  done  little  to  raise  the  subject  of  his  pen  to 
the  station  he  merited.  The  last  editor  of  the 
Works  of  Pope,  the  Rev.  VV'.  L.  Bowles,  appears 
to  have  approached  his  task  with  strong  feelings 
of  prejudice  against  the  character  of  Pope, 
whose  reputation  has  suiTered  more  in  his  hands 
than  in  those  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  The 
opinions  expressed  by  Mr.  Bowles  attracted 
the  notice  and  excited  the  critical  indignation 
of  various  persons  distinguislied  in  the  literary 
world,  and  an  animated  controversy  ensued,  in 
which  Lord  Byron,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Bowles, 
Mr.  Octavius  Gilchrist,  and  the  Quarterly  Re- 
viewers, took  part. 

It  was  at  this  juncture,  while  the  disputants 
were  still  contending  for  victory,  that  Mr.  Ros- 
coe  entered  tJic  field.  Of  the  nature  of  the  task 
he  had  undertaken,  its  interest,  and  its  critical 
dangers,  he  thus  speaks  in  his  preface:  — 

"  It  has  been  so  often  repeated,  that  the  life 
of  a  literary  man  is  unproductive  of  incident,  that 
we  seem  disposed  to  credit  it ;  but  although  this 
may  soothe  the  indolence  or  allay  the  apprehen- 
sions of  a  biographer,  it  is  by  no  means  borne 
out  by  the  fact.  Tlie  professors  of  literature 
have  always  been  too  ready  to  pay  their  homage 
to  the  world,  and  to  assent  to  the  idea,  that 
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madunq  is  deaaving  at  notice  but  the  lAiiB  of 

Aatesv  ami  the  grrat  events  and  tzansnctiaiis  ct 
pnbiic  lifis;  but  it  is  not  iSac  these  dm  we  look 
in  the  histDrr  or  a  man  c^'  srenioL  We  hove  ft 
did&rent  object  in  view ;  and  his  fife  b  as  loD  of 
interest  and  intbrmation  in  that  after  whidi  ire 
cnqaxre,  as  that  o£  a  soldi^  in  his  battles^  or  a 
politician  in  his  schemes^  In  human  afiii%  eimy 
thing  is  permanent  in  proportion  as  it  is  con- 
nected with  inteOect;  and  whilst  the  coounon 
events  of  fife  weary  by  repetition^  and  the  me- 
mory of  them  perishes  tiirough  neglect,  the  pro- 
dnctions  of  the  mind  preserve  their  hstre,  and 
even  shine  brighter  from  age  to  age.  Under 
such  circumstances,  nothin«r  that  relates  to  a 
fiivourite  author,  or  his  writings,  can  be  indifler- 
ent  to  us.  Though  he  be  dead,  he  yet  speaketh ; 
his  influence  is  with  us  and  around  us ;  we  feel 
him  breathing  in  his  works ;  and  our  minds  are 
formed,  and  our  characters  modified,  by  a  master 
spirit  that  survives  alike  the  attacks  of  envy  and 
the  efforts  of  time. 

"  On  this  account,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a 
great  degree  of  earnestness  has  always  been  dis- 
played, as  to  the  lives  and  characters  of  those, 
who  by  their  writings  have  attracted  a  high  de- 
gree of  public  approbation  ;  and  this  earnestness 
has  been  manifested  in  a  peculiar  manner  re- 
specting Pope.  In  fact,  there  is  scarcely  a  cir- 
cumstance or  an  incident  relating  to  him,  from 
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the  time  of  his  birth  to  tliat  of  his  death,  that 
has  not  been  the  subject  of  examination  and 
doubt,  and  frequently  of  keen  and  angry  con- 
troversy. His  family  origin,  his  person,  his 
temper  and  disposition,  his  talents  and  acquire- 
ments, his  sincerity  in  his  friendships,  his  re- 
ligious belief  and  moral  conduct;  and,  above  all, 
the  character  and  merit  of  his  writings,  liave 
^ven  rise  to  disputes  which  seem  rather  to  in- 
crease than  diminish  with  time ;  and  whilst  they 
occupy  the  public  attention  in  a  manner  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  events  of  the  passing  day,  have 
occasionally  been  carried  to  an  extreme  of  con- 
tention and  animosity,  not  exceeded  by  any  qf 
those  in  which  the  author  himself  was  in  his 
lifetime  engaged." 

The  materials  for  a  new  biography  of  Pope 
were  copious,  and  chiefly  to  be  derived  from  his 
own  writings,  of  which  none  of  fiis  former  editors 
had  adequately  availed  themselves.  "  In  ad- 
verting," says  Mr.  Hoscoe  in  his  preface,  "  to  the 
sources  from  which  we  may  be  supposed  to  derive 
information  respecting  the  life  and  character  of 
an  author,  we  must  naturally  resort  to  his  own 
works.  Of  his  abilities  and  genius  these  are 
decisive  ;  of  his  social  and  moral  cliaracter  they 
afford  strong  indications  on  wliicli  to  form  a  cor- 
rect opinion.  In  this  point  of  view  the  writings 
of  Pope  would  almost  furnish  his  history.  Not 
only  are  we  continually  presented  with  the  pic- 
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cure  oc  ks  mind  imder  the  difletent  lights  and 
cin:TTTnfgranoe&  m  vhich  h  is  pbced;  not  only 
ue  we  iDionaed  of  Ids  sentiBients  and  feelings^ 
wiufiievef  an  oppommitr  is  affivded  for  the  di^ 
ipkkj  oc  dusiL,  bttt  ahnost  all  the  incidents  of  his 
li^  ire  touched  upon  in  such  a  manner  as  to  en* 
ahle  us  to  tbrm  to  ours^es  a  complete  idea  of 
hk$  genius^  tempio^  and  character.  It  would  not, 
indeed,  be  too  much  to  assert  that  this  represent- 
asion  ot  himseit  in  his  works  was  one  of  the  chief 
ot^ects  which  he  perpetuaUjr  kept  in  view. 

""^  It  is.  thaetbre»  to  the  writings  of  Fope^ 
and  particulariT  to  his  correspondence  with  his 
tnendss  that  we  are  to  look,  if  we  wish  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  individual  in  the  most  im- 
portant trjmsactions  and  the  most  deliberate  and 
serious  concerns  of  his  life;  at  the  same  time 
we  must  not  fori^^t  to  make  due  allowance  for 
those  feelings  of  partiality  and  of  self-attachment 
which  are  inseparable  from  ever\'  human  being, 
and  which  will  not  only  appear  in  his  writings^ 
but  will  sometimes  give  to  them  a  grace  and  an 
interest  which  they  could  not  derive  from  any 
other  source. 

"  Another  authentic  source,"  continues  Mr. 
Roscoe,  "to  which  we  may  resort  for  information, 
is  found  in  the  letters  of  many  of  the  contem- 
poraries and  friends  of  Pope,  which  are  inserted, 
not  only  in  his  own  works,  but  in  various  otlier 
collections.     It  is  true  tliis  evidence  must  also 
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be  received  with  caution,  on  account  of  the  par- 
tiality of  friendship  ;  but  it  must  at  the  same 
time  be  acknowledged  that  this  partiality  is  sel- 
dom obtained  without  being  deserved.  At  all 
events,  the  same  discretion  which  ought  to  be 
exercised  on  his  own  productions,  wUl  be  ap- 
jilicable  also  to  those  of  his  friends  ;  and  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  to 
examine  and  compare  the  sentiments  of  so  many 
distinguished  individuals,  who  not  only  acted  a 
conspicuous  part,  botii  in  tlie  political  and  literary 
history  of  their  own  times,  but  are  intimately 
known  to  posterity  ;  and  whose  writings,  whilst 
they  serve  to  elucidate  the  character  of  their 
friend,  throw  no  inconsiderable  liglit  upon  their 
own." 

In  addition  to  these  sources  of  information, 
Mr.  Roscoe  derived  much  assistance  from  the 
"  Anecdotes  of  Pope,"  collected  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Spence,  on  tlie  authenticity  of  which  he 
has  expressed  a  decided  opinion.  In  availing 
Iiimseif  of  the  labours  of  preceding  editors,  he 
has  relied  principally  upon  tliose  of  Warburton, 
as  having  in  a  great  degree  received  the  sanction 
of  the  author  himself.  Of  the  extensive  an- 
notations of  Dr.  Warton  he  has  preserved  the 
greater  part,  rejecting  such  as  seemed  to  have 
no  immediate  relation  to  the  writings  of  Pope. 
From  the  notes  of  Mr.  Bowles  a  more  restricted 
selection  was  made. 
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Mr,  Roscoe's  own  annotations  are  not  ex- 
tensive. "  His  own  obsen'ations,"  lie  says  in  the 
preface,  "  have  chiefly  been  confined  to  the  es- 
timate  of  the  poetical  character  of  the  autlior, 
and  the  preliminary  notes  to  the  principal  poems, 
in  which,  as  well  as  in  the  few  remarks  on  the 
text,  it  has  been  his  object  rather  to  correct 
the  errors,  and  obviate  the  unfounded  censures 
of  former  commentators,  than  to  increase  the 
great  number  of  notes  by  any  additions  of  his 
I  own." 

Upon  one  point,  involving  a  nice  exercise  of 
judgment,  Mr.  Roscoe  differs  fi'oni  his  two  im- 
mediate predecessors,  who  bad  admitted  into  the 
collection  of  the  poet's  works  some  pieces, 
which,  from  a  regard  to  delicacy,  if  not  to  de- 
cency, would  undoubtedly  have  been  better  sup- 
essed.  The  principle  upon  which  he  acted 
[  ^  this  occasion,  is  stated  in  the  following 
I  passage: — 

"  In  performing  the  difficult  task  which  has 

[  ^evoh^ed   upon    the   present    editor,    of  deter- 

I  jninuig  what  pieces  ought  to  be  admitted  into 

I  this  edition,    as  constituting    '  The  Works  op 

Pope,'    he    has   endeavoured  to  keep    in  view 

what  he  conceives  to  be  the  chief  duty  of  an 

editor,  viz.  to  execute  an  ofhce  which  the  author 

can  no  longer  perform  for  himself,  in  the  same 

manner  as  he  would  have  performed  it  if  living ; 

admitting  nothing  that  he  would  himself  liave 
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rejected  •,  and  rejecting  nothing  that  he  would 
have  admitted ;  not,  however,  disregarding  the 
additional  considerations  suggested  hy  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  (so  greatly  for  Uie  better) 
in  the  sentiments  and  manners  of  the  present 
times,  and  by  which,  it  is  probable,  that  the 
author  himself  would  have  been  equally  influ- 
enced. On  the  whole,  he  has  reason  to  believe 
that  the  diflTerences  which  would  have  arisen  be- 
tween the  author  and  himself  on  this  head,  would 
have  been  trivial,  if  any  ;  and  that  the  great  va- 
riation in  this  respect  will  appear  between  the 
two  last  editions  of  Dr.  Warton  and  Mr.  Bowles 
and  the  present." 

To  the  kindness  of  his  friends,  and  to  the 
liberality  of  those  who  possessed  such  documents, 
Mr.  Roscoe  was  indebted  for  many  original 
letters  and  papers,  by  which  he  was  enabled  td 
throw  considerable  light  upon  many  disputed 
points  in  the  history  of  Pope's  life.  Thus  the 
three  letters  from  the  poet  to  Richardson,  pre- 
served in  the  magnificent  autograph  collection 
of  J.  L.  Anderdon,  Esq.,  afforded  him  the  means 
of  clearing  the  character  of  Pope  from  the  as^ 

*  Pope  himwlf  acted  upon  this  principle  witli  regard  to 
his  friend  Gay.  "  Our  poor  Triend's  papers  are  in  my  hands; 
and  for  as  much  as  is  go,  I  will  take  care  to  suppress  things 
unworthy  of  him." — Lije  of  Pope,  p.  368. 
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person  of  Wartm,  tkat  he  had  wcknomiedgcd 
hinii^^aii  imbelierer  in  CfaxistiaiiitT.* 

Wboi  >fr.  Rascoe,  in  the  pre&ce  to  his  ^life 
ol  Vopey"  remarked  upoo  the  dispiites  iditii^ 
to  him,  **  which  seemed  rather  to  increue  than 
diminish  with  time,"  and  ^  to  be  carried  to  an 
extreme  of  contentioD  and  animositj  not  ex- 
ceeded bv  anv  of  those  in  which  the  author 
himself  was  in   hb  lifetime  engaged,"  he  was 
{Hobablv  not  fuDv  aware  that  he  was  doomed  to 
exhibit,  in  his  own  person,  a  striking  proof  of 
the  correctness  of  this  observation.  Afewmonths 
after  the  puUication  of  his  work  Mr.  Bowles 
again  entered  the  lield  of  controversy,  and  put 
forth  *'  A  final  Appeal  to  the  Literary  Public, 
relati%'e  to  Pope,  in  R^ly  to  certain   Obser- 
vations of  Mr.  Roscoe,  in  his  Edition  of  that 
Poet's  Works;   to  which  are  added.  Some  Re- 
marks on  Lord  Byron's  Conversations^  so  ^  as 
they  relate  to  the  same  Subject  and  the  Author : 
in  Letters  to  a  Litenuy-  Friend."     To  this  pub- 
lication  Mr.  Roscoe  was  induced  to  write  an 
answer,  under  the  title  of  **  A  Letter  to  the 
Rev.  W.  Lisle  Bowles,  A.  M.,   Prebendary  of 
Sarum,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature, 
and  former  Editor  of  Pope's  Works,  in  ten  vo- 
lumes, in   Reply  to  his  *  Final  Appeal  to  the 
Literary   Public,   relative   to   Pope.***     In   the 

•  Life  of  Pope,  p.  388^  Ac 
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mean  timet  the  new  edition  of  Pope  had  been 
reviewed  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  October, 
1825,  in  which  the  labours  of  Mr.  Roscoe  were 
commended,  and  his  obser\Titions  on  Mr.  Bowles's 
edition  approved.  These  publications  produced 
from  Mr.  Bowles  "  Lessons  in  Criticism  to  Wil- 
liam Roscoe,  Esq.,  F.U.S.,  Member  of  the  Delia 
Crusca  Society  of  Florence,  F.R.S.L.,  in  Answer 
to  his  Letter  to  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles,  on  the  Cha- 
racter and  Poetry  of  Pope.  With  fiirther  Lessons 
in  Criticism,  to  a  Quarterly  Reviewer."  With 
this  pamphlet  the  discussion  terminated,  Mr. 
Roscoe  beiDg  of  opinion  that  it  had  been  already 
carried  to  a  sufficient  length,  and  feeling  con- 
fident that,  so  far  as  regarded  both  Pope  and 
himself,  it  might  here  be  safely  left  to  the  candid 
construction  of  the  public.  He  had,  indeed, 
prepared  some  obser\'ation3  upon  Mr.  Bowles's 
last  publication  ;  but,  upon  reflection,  he  resolved 
not  to  prolong  the  dispute. 

Of  the  merits  of  this  controversy,  or  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  conducted,  it  is  not 
necessary,  in  these  pages,  to  enter  into  any 
details.  It  may  not,  however,  be  improper  to 
observe,  that  though  not  deficient  in  the  warmth 
which  even  a  literary  controversy  always  inspires, 
it  was  the  earnest  desire  of  Mr.  Roscoe  so  to 
conduct  the  discussion  as  not  to  have  reason  to 
regret,  at  any  future  time,  that  he  had  embarked 
in   it.     When  he  found  that  his  feelings  were 
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likely  to  cany  him  beyond  this  boundafy,  he 

was  silent. 

It  would  be  unjust,  both  to  Mr.  Bowles  and 
to  himseli^  to  omit  the  following  passages  which 
formed  the  conclusion  of  his  intended  reply  :  — 

"  I  cannot,  however,  conclude  these  obser- 
vations, which  shall  terminate  my  labours  on  the 
subject  of  Pope  and  his  writings,  without  eX' 
pressing  my  sincere  regret,  il",  in  the  performance 
of  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  indispensable  duty 
of  an  editor,  I  have,  on  any  occasion,  transgressed 
the  bounds  of  civihty,  wliich  I  had  a  right  to 
expect  in  return,  or  carried  my  remarks  &rther 
than  was  necessary'  for  the  refutation  o£  error, 
and  the  removal  of  groundless  imputations  on 
those  who  can  no  longer  defend  themselves. 

"  To  Mr.  Bowles  I  am  personally  a  stranger, 
but  not  so  to  his  poetical  works,  which  have 
justly  entitled  him  to  the  appellation  I  have 
aheady  given  him  of  'a  favourite  author;'  and 
which  title  will  be  confirmed  by  his  elegant  and 
pathetic  Unes  on  Lord  B}Ton,  in  his  last  pub- 
hcation.  The  opinion  which  I  entertain  of  Mr. 
Bowles  as  a  critic  (with  the  exception  of  the 
various  subjects  in  which  we  so  materially  dis- 
agree) may  appear  from  my  having  in  my  edition 
of  Pope  availed  myself  of  many  interesting  notes 
with  which  he  lias  frequently  illustrated  the 
works  of  that  author. 
**  In  niv  prpRciit  obser\'ations  I  have,  as  far  as 
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I  am  aware,  removed  from  myself  every  asper- 
sion,  however  trivial,  which  Mr.  Bowles  has 
endeavoured  to  cast  upon  me.  If  I  could  have 
done  this  without  exasperating  his  feelings  in 
return,  1  should  gladly  have  avoided  such  a 
step  J  but  in  literary  as  in  national  warfare,  the 
terms  offensive  and  defensive  often  become  sy- 
nonymous. I  shall  not,  however,  like  Mr.  Bowles, 
congratulate  myself  on  my  'triumph;'  but  shall 
leave  it  to  the  public,  if  the  public  should  yet 
interest  tliemselves  in  a  contest  which  has  sub- 
sisted for  a  century,  to  decide  between  us.  To 
Mr.  Bowles  I  need  not  observe,  that  more  im- 
portant avocations  await  us  ;  and  that  it  would  be 
more  advisable  for  each  of  us  rather  to  attend 
to  the  correction  of  his  own  errors  than  to  those 
of  the  other ;  by  which  means,  I  trust,  we  may 
yet  meet,  divested  of  malice  and  all  other  hostile 
feelings,  in  a  happier  and  a  better  state,  — 

'  Our  tears,  our  Httle  triumphs  o'er, 
Our  human  passione  now  no  more, 
Save  charity,  that  glows  beyond  the  tomb.' " 


Though  written  alter  that  period  of  life 
which  the  Psalmist  has  declared  to  be  the  limit 
of  human  existence,  not  even  the  most  critical 
eye  can  discover,  in  the  Life  of  Pope,  any  failure 
in  tlie  literary  powers  of  the  author.  In  parti- 
cular, it  may  be  remarked  that  the  same  ardour 
of  sentiment  on  all  the  great  topics  of  human 
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iBlcrat,  which  breathes  throogli  his  oliier  woiks^ 
is  expressed  in  these  pages  with  aD  his  fiimier 
earnestness.  The  t<rfk>ving  paraOeU  widi  which 
the  Life  condades  belli  een  the  characters  and 
writings  of  Pope  and  of  Swift,  is  not  inferior 
to  the  best  passages  in  the  Life  of  Lcnenzo  or 
of  Leo.  After  noticing  Sir  Walter  Scott's  ob- 
ser^Titions  on  the  same  sul^ect,  Mr.  Roscoe  pro- 


**  But,  althoi^  this  estimate  is  perfectly  cm*- 
rect  as  &r  as  it  extends  it  bv  no  means  comprises 
the  whole  of  the  sul^ect.     Swift,  in  the  prose- 
.  cution  cf  his  views,  lamiched  finth  into  the  tur- 
bulent ocean  of  partr  peptics,  when,  notwith- 
standing his  utmost  efforts,  he  could  not  reach 
the  desired  port ;    and  when    he  found    that 
further  struggles  were  vain,  he  turned  his  pow- 
erful talents  to  degrade  and  satirise  those  whom 
he  could  not  render  subserxient  to  his  wishes. 
Pope  took  a  more  general  and,  perhaps,  a  more 
enlightened  view  of  human  nature.     His  object 
was  not  the  approbation  of  a  party,  but  the  ad- 
miration of  his  own  and  future  ages.     All  his 
subjects   are   of   universal    comprehension   and 
universal  interest ;  and  while  Swift  thought  he 
was  •  engaged  in  matters  of  much  more  mo* 
mentous  importance,*  Pope  well  knew  for  what 
superstructure  he   was  laying  the   foundation, 
and  disregarded  the  works  of  the  passing  day, 
in  the  contemplation  of  those  which  were  to  last 
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tlirougli  future  times.  Nor  did  he  attempt  to 
attain  his  purpose  by  the  mere  powers  of  elo- 
quence or  the  blandishments  of  style.  There  is 
scarcely  an  object  connected  with  tlie  interests 
or  happiness  of  society  that  has  not  been  sub- 
jected to  his  inquiries,  and  illustrated  by  his 
genius.  When  we  turn  to  tlie  perusal  of  Swifl 
we  observe  the  working  of  an  original  and 
vigorous  mind,  expending  itself  in  objects  of  a 
temporary  or  local  nature,  or  in  dark  and  sombre 
pictures  of  the  different  relations  of  human  life, 
in  which  we  seldom  sympathise,  and  from  which 
we  occasionally  turn  with  disgust.  Even  his 
wit  and  his  humour  are  often  of  so  cynical  a  kind 
as  to  prevent  our  indulging  ourselves  in  them, 
without  something  like  self-reproach  at  the  na- 
ture of  our  own  feelings  ;  whilst  the  writings  of 
Pope,  on  the  other  hand,  contain  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  the  most  magnanimous  and 
generous  sentiments,  the  love  of  virtue,  the 
delights  of  friendship,  the  value  of  independence, 
the  indispensable  duty  of  submission  to  the 
Divine  will,  the  blessings  derived  from  human 
society,  and  various  other  topics  of  the  highest 
importance  to  our  welfare,  expressed  in  language 
which,  whilst  it  convinces  the  judgment,  touches 
the  heart,  and  whilst  it  never  tires  on  repetition,  is 
calculated,  more,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any  other 
author,  to  impress  simUar  ideas  and  sentiments 
on  the  minds  of  millions  yet  to  come." 
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T-ifniaf  31  l^xsEsL    TBenri 


z,  zc  iDf  ~iffn.: 


'  I  •  t  r  *  I 


Lii!ir.*  X  veskDBcsi£  xmsBt  s 


to 


nrzarr  Trrii.  Mr.  Rcrsrvrie  cc  tri-e  Ribiect, 


nec^ivei  n-cc  rr:oxir:K?s3i-csi  nr.xn  him-     In  a 

iie  sa^k-s^  •*  >Iv  heir:  k^o^  ro  oxnmuiiicite  its 
iXOC«it>  to  v-oc ;  brjt  thi>  cxxt'ci::  ot*  uncerciintT 
i>  ix>(  m  rlY  :r  ;  vxilv  kac-v.  the  die  is  cast,  and 
1  hjfcve  ::Lker.  Chrl>dc'>  rvx^ni,  lonneriv  the  old 
acaukmv  in  I\ili  MjlLI.  to  which  the  lareest  <^*  mv 
picturv^  aire  ^r^-i^iv  conveyed ;  but  I  wint  some- 
thiuir  nK>!v  ot'  ycKir  aN>i>tance,  and  till  then  my 
month  mu5t  be  >hui.     Let  me  not  lingi^  tor  an 
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answer."  As  his  pencil  proceeded  witli  its  task, 
he  was  anxious  to  have  its  labours  celebrated  by 
the  pen  of  liis  friend.  "  You  have  flattered  me 
by  saying  that  my  applause  to  your  '  Chapter  on 
Art  *  was  the  highest  gratification  on  that  point 
you  could  have  received.  I  could  certainly  re- 
ceive no  higher  one,  than  if  your  muse  would 
dictate  to  you  a  few  verses  on  my  '  Milton  ; '  but 
like  those  of  ignorance,  the  expectations  of  am- 
bition are  indefinite  ;  so  forgive  me  the  petulant 
wish."  In  another  letter  he  recurs  to  the  same 
subject.  "  O  when  will  you  come  ?  If  ever  man 
had  a  claim  on  the  exertions  of  a  friend,  I  have 
on  yours.  Has  the  duchess'  or  the  Palmers t 
monopolised  your  powers,  and  is  poor  '  Milton ' 
to  have  nothing  ?  Laudari  a  laudato ;  but 
even  that  praise  is  not  wortJi  having,  unless  it  be 
founded  on  facts  and  truth.  I  venture  to  say, 
you  have  not  seen  half  of  what  you  now  might, 
and  I  hope  w411  see.  To  speak  big,  my  nights 
are  as  restless  as  tliosc  of  Themistocles.  Though 
no  trophies  of  a  Miltiades  perturb  me,  J-^enit 
itumnia  diea  et  ineluctabile  tempus.  Fuimus  Troes 
may,  perhaps,  be  my  doom.  O  say,  when  will 
you  come  to  assist  your  Fuseli."     The  wishes  of 

•  The  Ducliess  of  Devonebire,  to  wham  Mr.  RoBCoeiD* 
scribed  some  verses  in  "  The  Nurse."  .iijui 

\  The  family  of  Palmer,  the  actor,  for  whose  benefit  H^. 
RoBcoe  wrote  an  address. 
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venes  froai  die  p^  trf"  bii  fricad.* 

Ob  tbe  faauze  of  his  f^hiH^it^  FmcS 
drtsKd  tD  Mr.  Roacoe  s  kxter  fill  of  hm 
■Hiiiiiiiwi  III  «  I  alnH  Bot  conUe  witfa  7 
sqn  the  lirtter  m  rqil^,  ''aBtfaeoanlcntial' j 
letter.  TbM  pnfafic  wtiA  can  fatstow  ib 
■iratiaa  and  its  &touts  vpon  socii  |MmliM!i 
a*^3yofalam  tfaem.  cm  sarcrtrbe  expecle 
becone  active  patniiM  of  w«ks  td  real  gn 
TlMre  i%  however,  no  fcmob  Sat  desponda 
If  joor  woks  poaaem  ml  Bcxit,  die  n^ec 
die  presort  day  will  only  aihance  diat  men 
die  eres  of  posterity.  Widi  respect  to  pecinl 
coocems,  \o*i  must  not  soppose  that  I  have 
voted  myself  to  MammoD  vithout  securing  ai 
of  his  services  in  this  worid ;  and  therefore,  she 
your  occasioiu  require  it,  the  sum  you  meni 
shaO  be  fordicofniiig,  at  vbate%~er  time  and 
whatever  way  yoa  think  proj>er.  Wh«i  y 
exhibition  doses,  you  may  send  me  down  yi 
Richard,  and  some  Miltonic  pictures  whichli 
endeavour  to  sell,  as  occasion  may  offer  ;  and 
the  mean  time,  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  see 
them,  instead  of  interest  for  my  money ." 

The  talent  and  the  Uvely  temper  of  Fuseli 
displaved  in  all  bis  letters.  The  foUowii 
written  in  the  year  1797.  while  he  was  employ 
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on  the  "  Milton  Gallery,"  is  in  answer  to  an 
invitation  to  visit  Liveq)ool :  — 

"  The  devil  alone,  at  my  back,  bestriding  the 
promontory  of  the  fiery  flood,  can  account  for 
my  silence.  When  Mr.  Shepherd  presented 
your  friendly  note,  lie  found  me  wrestling  with 
him ;  and  I  can  but  just  now  say  that  I  have,  I 
hope,  got  the  better  of  him.  Some  other  things 
have  been  done,  indeed,  in  the  mean  time,  when 
I  wanted  to  recover  breath,  but  still  I  wished 
not  to  write,  till  I  could  with  decision,  about  him. 
All  this,  however,  must  be  the  subject  o£  my 
next. 

"  I  thank  you  for  having  made  me  acquainted 
with  Sheplierd.  He  is  a  man  whom  I  think  of 
as  you  do.  I  got  as  much  of  his  company  here 
as  he  thouglit  proper  to  give  me }  we  ate  and 
drank  together,  but  he  went  oft'  without  an  adieu. 
If  he  was  ofleiided  at  my  manner  of  pronouncing 
Greek  verse,  and  confoundmg  omicrons  and 
omegas  like  Tros  and  Rutulus,  I  promise  to 
make  amends  when  we  meet  agaui.  The  in- 
fernal storm  tliat  inundates  the  street  and  be- 
spatters my  window  whilst  I  am  writing,  equal 
to  Dante's  *  Pioggia  maledetta  eterna  e  greve,' 
confounding  all  season,  and  cloaking  the  face  of 
day,  makes  it  indeed  totally  indifferent  what 
month  I  picked  for  travel,  even  to  those  who 
have  only  to  please  themselves  in  choosing.  My 
intention  was,  if  I  do  come,  to  choose  the  time 


J 


if  ppeSeniAt  to  the 
Of  dm  rDoodi.  Bm  tdl  ae,  slnfl  I 
Wi3  h,  be  m^  aJiaPMge  to  conie?  I 
cnnce  tnne,  and  —  too  know  vint — vlni  I 
lure  Boc  Dov  the  spirit  to  talk  about,  and 
TfAtnre  for  idt  next.  In  a  few  da¥%  at 
littk  more  than  a  month,  I  sfaafl  be  able  to  ]hd- 
iiouDce  whether  an  exhibitioo  wiD  be  iniBT  power 
next  Tear.  The  pleasure  I  feti  in  heacinig  your 
assurances  of  support,  through  the  means  of  jmir 
firieiKl,  is  not  superior  to  the  eamiiam  I  use^  and 
shaD  use,  in  applying  for  it." 

During  Mr.  Rosooe^s  residence  in  London,  in 
1807,  manT  of  his  evenings  were  passed  with 
much  delight  in  the  society  of  FuseU.  In  a 
letter  congratulatiDg  him  on  his  return  tor  Liver* 
pool,  the  latter  anticipates  the  gratification  (^ 
this  intercourse :  — 

*^  1  congratulate  your  town  and  the  country 
at  large  on  their  choice,  and  the  trust  they  have 
conferred  on  you ;  it  is  a  &vourable  symptom  of 
recovery  from  a  long  lethargy,  or  rather,  a  caUus 
in  politics  and  legislation,  which  hitherto  have 
not  left  it  a  doubt,  what  station  was  the  post  of 
honour. 

••  That  you  have  accepted  of  it  may  surprise 
those  who  know  you  not.      You  know,  that  at  a 
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period  like  this,  every  man  who  has  courage, 
energy,  and  independence,  ought  to  listen  to  his 
country's  voice,  and  direct  or  invigorate  the 
puhlic  mind. 

"  To  me  it  is  an  event  more  immediately 
grateful ;  for  though  I  am  sensible  that  your 
new  station,  with  its  duties  and  attendant  con- 
nections, must  too  frequently  interfere  with  our 
mutual  intercourse,  yet  you  will  inhabit  London 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  when 
it  will  be  in  my  power  re}>eatedly  to  bask  in  the 
sunshine  of  your  face,  and  to  tell  you  how  much 
I  am  your — Fuseli." 

The  last  visit  which  Mr.  Roscoe  made  to  Lon- 
don, in  182-t,  atforded  him  once  more  the  grati- 
fication of  meeting  his  friend,  whose  mental 
energies  had  in  no  degree  suffered  from  the 
attacks  of  age.  He  died  in  the  spring  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  after  a  short  illness,  attended  with 
little  suffering. 

A  few  montiis  before  his  own  death,  Mr.  Ros- 
coe received  from  Mr.  Knowles,  the  biographer  of 
Fuseli,  a  copy  of  his  life ;  and  in  the  following 
letter,  after  acknowledging  the  pleasure  he  had 
derived  from  the  perusal  of  it,  he  says,  "  He  was, 
indeed,  a  most  extraordiniu-y  and  accomplished 
person  ;  and  notwithstanding  his  eminence  in  his 
profession,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  was 
the  most  interesting  or  the  most  valuable  o£  his 
acquirements. 

VOL.  fl.  A  A 
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Is%  11^  OF  WIZXUX   HISCI 


HK  JE  :2Be  aideac  ik  moBt  intbiBteof 
jis  arzuaunancs.  I  iiiipe  I  asr  be  peimitted  to 
iKT.  TTar  ji  3Eir  orpimoiu  yoa.  hsaEwe  ^nrea  a  verr 
:iid  uiiL  ismmi  ii^ineicim  ot  his  ciancter,  ia 
'vrnci  je  ippesis  oj  cooauieiafafe  advantage.    It 
^vnuiii  ja:!"?  jprest  aie  frex  pieaaure  to  inve 
.r^annbuifia  inine  joeciiKes  and  records  of  ocai- 
^'ez9iiziui&i'  it!i'4ic!i9L  :is  tHii  ^ig  {iB  freqiieiil  visits 
x^  3K  31  Lmcaaiire  •  bur  me  ¥ery  senous  cooi-> 
Tiama  ^vitn  -amca  I  oave  i)r  soaoe  veais  post 
jeen  v:iiiiii!u»  Jas  .^pcved  or  or  the  power  of 
accuoxDii^aiiK  ^an^  aoipcHe.  which  I  grealhr  ie> 
^r»  ^  my  jnijnxnaica  would  iaive  been  chiefly 
iin^Tw  3J  wiw  'dsa  eszreBe  hnasaoicr  of  his 
.a2:ov»^cijn  Moi  ok  fenaibuicT  of  his  nundy— - 
4uaiicie^  ui  wtiidi^  iroai  hs^  eenoai  manner,  he 
ni^Tc   p^riiaKw   by   aome   pasons   have   been 

•*  1  ^jni'cc  ^vtTcrucf  wriccr  returning  vou  mv 

xx*  ii:v».*i*  oJtrT'C'.tr^  ?:c  :>.c  divourxble  liirht  in 

-*  vv:/  *.Vi,  .*ii-.v  7iac\:c  r:v  cocduct  in  the  trans- 

A::vft5i  ^--'1  .niT  iirc  lasitrcrevi  inendL  in  whose 

skV^cc\  I  ^d'vv  v»LSj<vi  ?o  a:anv  ve^rs  ot'  uninter- 

A::x*rir<  -i^  rjjLr.y  ex%>?Uent  and  intelligent 
:xTN<^r-*  w;tvxr:  Mr.  Kv\?cvx?'s  correspondents  in 
AnxT.oi  kVVXRoraliv  did  him  the  honour  of  in- 
:rvxi;Kii:i:  ro  h.s  .u>jisa;ntanoe,  was  Christopher 
Huchi^  K^*  ChiTW  dWriuires  Irom  tJie  United 
States  to  the  coun   of  Brussels.     During  the 
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residence  of  this  gentleman  in  the  Netherlands, 
many  letters  passed  between  them ;  from  one  of 
which  (dated  the  I2th  November,  1826,)  the 
following  is  an  extract: — 

*'  A  very  eminent  literary  personage  of  this 
country,  and  an  old  friend  of  mine  (since  the 
negotiations  at  Ghent  in  1814),  came  to  see  me 
a  few  days  ago.  He  looked  over  my  books,  and 
on  seeing  your  supplemental  work  on  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent,  begged  me  to  lend  it  to  him, 
to  show  it  to  M.  Odevaere,  the  celebrated  his- 
torical painter  of  this  country,  at  whose  house 
my  friend  Mr.  Comellissen  was  lodging,  and 
who,  it  appears,  was  employed  in  a  great  com- 
position painting,  founded  on  the  conspiracy  of 
the  Fazzi  and  on  your  history.  Of  course  I  was 
delighted  to  lend  the  book  for  such  a  purpose, 
though  I  value  it  too  much,  as  a  present  received 
from  its  illustrious  author,  to  lend  it  on  common 
occasions ;  but  tJie  present  one  was  so  com- 
pletely in  accordance  with  your  known  devotion 
to  the  arts,  and,  in  fact,  seemed  to  present  so 
classic  an  opportunity  of  realising  one  of  the 
noblest  objects  of  your  labours,  that  I  felt  as  if 
I  were  serving  you,  and  serving  at  the  same 
time  the  republic  of  taste,  in  putting  the  work 
into  the  hands  of  the  eminent  artist,  Odevaere, 
the  spirited  and  worthy  eleve  of  David,  who  had 
tlie  courage  to  pronounce  a  spirited  eloge  over 
the  mortal  remains  of  his  giftetl  master,  a  few 
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weeks  ago,  on  their  translation  to  the  monument, 
erected  here,  to  the  memory  of  David  by  his 
£imily. 

"  It  seems  that  I  have  rendered  to  M.  Ode- 
vaere  a  very  great  service,  when  I  only  hoped 
to  be  contributing  to  his  literary  enjoyment. 
He  has  acknowledged  it  by  sending  me  the 
enclosed  letter.  It  should  have  been  sent  to 
you  the  next  day,  had  not  a  multitude  of  occu- 
pations prevented  it  It  would  be  defrauding 
you  of  your  legitimate  rights  and  gratifications, 
if  this  letter  were  kept  in  other  hands. 

"  M.  Odevaere  is  a  most  eminent  painter, 
and  is  greatly  patronised  by  the  royal  family 
here,  as  he  was  by  Napoleon  in  Italy.  His  latest 
work,  *  The  Last  Day  at  Missolonghi,'  has  gained 
him  imperishable  fame.  So,  my  dear  Sir,  your 
enthusiastic  friend  and  admirer  is  himself  en- 
titled to  your  respect  for  his  own  merits  in  his 
own  beautiful  pursuit  and  profesion." 

The  following  is  the  letter  of  M.  Odevaere 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Hughes :  — 

**  Monsieur, 
**  Je  vous  remercie  beaucoup  du  livre  que 
vous  avez  bien  voulu  m'envoyer  par  notre  ami 
commun,  Mr.  Cornellissen ;  outre  que  je  ne 
connoissois  pas  ce  dernier  ou\Tage  du  c^l^bre 
historien  Roscoe,  j*y  ai  trouvc  a  ma  grande 
surprise  un  des  mat^riaux  les  plus  essentiels  pour 
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le  nouveau  tableau  que  je  vais  commencer  (1*08- 
sassinat  de  Laurent  et  de  Julien  de'  Medicis) ; 
c'est-a-dire  le  portrait  de  mon  principal  person- 
nage  si  bien  grave  et  si  ressemblaiit. 

"  J'envie,  Monsieur,  le  bonheur  que  vous  avez 
d'etre  person ellement  lie  avec  Mr.  Roscoe ;  j'ai 
lu  et  relu  vingt  fois  ses  tres-interessants  ouvrages 
sur  Laurent,  et  sur  son  fils  Leon  X. ;  et  il  n'y  a 
peut-etre  pas  d'ecrivain  avec  lequel  j'eusse 
autant  aime  d'etre  en  relation  qu'avec  celui, 
qui,  par  un  espece  de  miracle,  puisqu'il  n'y  est 
jamais  alle,  a  si  bien  connn  I'ltalie,  et  en  a  parlc 
si  dignement.  Ainants,  tous  deux,  de  la  meme 
maitresse,  nous  eussions  sans  jalousie  confondus 
nos  sentimens,  et  les  Iieures  que  j'aurois  pu 
passer  avec  Mr.  Roscoe  m'auroient  paru  de- 
licieuses, 

"  Entliousiasme  coinme  je  I'^tois  d^s  les  pre- 
miers mois  de  mon  arrivee  a  Florence,  je 
cherchois  de  tous  cotes  les  moyens  de  m'instruire 
a  fond  sur  I'liistoire,  les  arts,  et  la  litterature  de 
cette  belle  patrie  des  arts,  lorsqii'im  ami  me 
prdta  la  vie  de  Laurent  le  Magnifique  de  Mr. 
Roscoe.  Je  devorai  ce  livre,  et  je  I'ai  relu  trois 
fois  de  suite. 

"  II  m'eclaira  sur  une  foule  de  choses  qui 
me  rendirent  et  le  livre  et  la  vUle  plus  int^r- 
ressants  de  jour  en  jour:  malheureusement 
l*ouvrage  ne  m'appartenant  pas,  il  fallut  a  mon 
tres-grand  regret  m'en  separer ;    mais  je  n'eus 
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plus  de  repos  jusqu'^  ce  que  je  pus  me  procurer 
des  exemplaires  et  du  Leon  X.  et  du  Laurent 
II  n'existoit  k  Florence  que  la  contrefa9on  de 
Basle,  et  pour  surcroit  de  malheuTy  je  ne  trouvai 
qu'im  exemplaire  de  la  vie  du  P6ricles  Modeme» 
enti^rement  gate  par  Phumidit6.  Je  le  saisis 
avec  aWdite,  et  depuis  je  Pai  presque  appris  par 
cceun 

**  II  ne  m'appartient  pas  de  louer  la  forme  de 
cet  ouvrage,  ayant  trop  peu  de  connaissances  de  la 
langiie  Anglaise,  mais  enfin  je  I'ai  compris,  bien 
conipris,  d*un  bout  a  I'autre,  et  je  regarde  ce 
livro  comme  un  des  beaux  monumens  dont 
puissont  se  glorilier  P Angleterre,  et  I'ltalie.  Mn 
Ui>sciH>  a  dignement  plac6  Laurent  au  rang 
qu'il  doit  occuper,  et  Pa  veng6  des  indignes 
caknnnios  dont  quelques  historiens  ont  voulu  le 
uoiaMt. 

**  Jo  suis  done  bien  charme,  Monsieur,  d'avoir 
l;i  oortitudo  quo  vous  transmettrez  a  Mr.  Roscoe 
lo  tribiit  il'adniiration  que  je  lui  ai  paye,  sans 
rtwMr  riuMuiour  do  lo  counoitre  personellement, 
do|>uis  \  inct  ans ;  ot  jo  mo  plais  a  confessor  que 
o*ost  lui  qui  m'a  iuspiro  lo  siijet  de  la  Congiura 
do*  Ta.vi  quo  jo  \  ais  ontroprondre ;  et  que  c*est 
s;i  narraluM\  tidoloniont  traduite  qui  servira  de 
noluv  a  mon  tabloau ;  houroux  si  quelque  jour 
\\  otau  di^rtio  d\'tro  nuiltiplie  par  le  burin,  et 
quo  jo  puisso  otlVir  lo  premier  exemplaire  de 
wUo  oMiUupo  a  riustorion  |K>ote. 
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"  J'ai  beaucoup  de  graces  a  rendre  aussi, 
Monsieur,  a  Mr.  Cornellissen,  qui  m'a  procure 
I'honneur  de  vous  connoitre,  et  je  vous  prie  de 
me  permettre  de  cultiver  autant  qu'il  sera  en 
moi  des  relations  si  flatteuses  pour  moi. 

"  Monsieur,  votre  tres-humble  serviteur, 

'*  J.  Odevaere, 

"  Peintre,  ancien  jiensionnaire  de  Napoleon  a 

Rome,  maintenant  attache  a  S.  M.  le 

Roi  des  Pays  Bas,  en  qualite  de  peintre 

d'histoire." 


"  I  cannot,"  says  Mr.  Roscoe,  in  a  letter  ac- 
knowledging the  receipt  of  Mr.  Hughes's  letter 
and  its  enclosure, — "  I  cannot  dissemble  the  plea- 
sure  I  feel  in  having  my  writings  connected  in 
any  degree  with  works  of  art,  and  productions 
of  genius  ;  such  a  commentary  being  in  my 
estimation  far  beyond  any  thing  which  the  cold 
commendation  of  criticism  can  ever  bestow.  It 
is  on  these  occasions,  wliere 

"  The  pen  and  pencil  bear  an  equal  part, 
And  art  reflects  Its  images  on  art, 

that  botli  the  one  and  the  other  are  most  highly 
gratitied,  and  I  cannot  hut  consider  the  work  of 
M.  Odevaere  as  one  of  the  greatest  honours 
ever  done  to  my  history." 

The  health  of  Mr.  Roscoe  was  considerably 
aft'ected  towards  the  close  of  the  present  year 
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(lS'i5\  insomuch  that  he  was  frequently  pre- 
vmted  mmi  pursumg  his  usual  literary  avoca- 
tiixis^    •*  Your  most  kind  and  welcome  letter  from 
Henbury  Hill,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Sir  J.  E. 
Soutiu  doted  dd  September,  **  should  have  been 
sooner  acknowledged,  had  not  continual  inter- 
rupdocs*  combined  with  a  state  of  unaccountaUe 
iu^4i»Kre   and    debility,    prevented    me    from 
tunuiur  my  thoughts  to  any  subjects  but  such 
;fes  bod  irresistible  claims  on  me,  and  from  which 
1  «:xcri!cured  m\^f  the  first  moment  it  was  in 
my  power,     II,  in  return  for  the  narrative  you 
lfeA\^  :«o  kindly  givaa  me  of  your  peregrinations 
;in!kl  cnutissictions  since  you  left  home,  I  should 
nintissh  vou  with  mine  for  the  same  period,  they 
wHiUl  appear  like  the  track  of  a  snail  compared 
lv«  the  tii^t  ot'  an  eagle,   or  the  journal  of  a 
(^i^r  ro  tiie  history  of  some  mighty  traveller. 
YvKi   ivte!j>   tVoni   county   to   county,  visit  your 
dtc:\is  *ua  :uko  up  your  abode  where  you  please, 
w  !v/*st  I  rvttuim  vHi  the  same  spot  without  emi- 
jjf^tinc  K*xen  frvMU  the  blue  bed  to  the  brown, 
AUvi   \\houe\er    I  am   disturbed   only   exclaim, 
*  I  .e«  «u\  let  uie  rvsi  I ' 

•*  rUe  iHily  objivi  that  excited  my  exertion 
^;is  tin*  pubUouion  of  my  Monandrian  Plants. 

**  \\  hen  shall  we  meet  again  ?     For  my  own 
|Mrt  I  c*in  only  repeat,  in  my  own  words,  that 

no|H'  stri\os  in  vaii),  thrv^ugh  Futurity's  gloom, 
To  il^cry  onu  bright  moment  in  seasons  to  come; 
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yet  I  will  not  despair.  In  the  uncertainty  that 
attends  tliis  earthly  state,  in  which  we  cannot 
foresee  the  consequence  of  placing  one  leg  be- 
fore another,  I  would  gladly  flatter  myself  that 
something  may  occur  to  draw  us  together  again, 
and  enable  ns  to  enjoy  each  other's  society,  if 
not  with  all  the  life  and  vivacity,  with  all  the 
warmth  and  affection  we  ever  experienced ; 
which  good  wish  I  liope  Lady  Smith  will  not 
refuse  to  share." 

For  many  years  a  new  edition  of  his  historical 
works  had  been  contemplated  by  Mr.  Roscoe, 
but,  hitherto,  the  last  impression  of  the  '  Life  of 
Leo'  remained  unexhausted.  At  length  a  re- 
print both  of  that  work  and  of  the  '  Life  of  Lo- 
renzo'  being  called  for,  he  applied  himself  to 
this  task  with  much  pleasure.  His  labours,  with 
regard  to  the  latter  work,  were  much  lightened  by 
his  publication  of  the  '  Illustrations,'  in  which 
he  had  entered  at  large  into  the  various  criti- 
cisms of  the  '  Life '  which  had  appeared  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  It  was  only  necessary,  there- 
fore, in  the  new  edition,  to  refer  to  that  volume, 
which  has  thus  become  an  indispensable  com- 
panion to  his  historical  works.  With  regard  to  the 
'Life  ofLeoX.'the  case  was  different.  Noedition 
of  it  had  appeared  in  England  for  many  years  ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  translations  of  it  had  been 
published  on  the  Continent,  containing  many 
valuable  criticisms   and  illustrations,  of  which 
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tiaJity ;  and  either  to  admit  their  vahdity,  or  to 
show  the  grounds  of  his  adlierence  to  liis  former 
opinions.  The  task  lie  has  thus  undertaken  is 
not  only  due  to  the  labours  of  those  who  have 
devoted  to  the  examination  of  his  work  so  great 
a  portion  of  their  time  and  attention,  but  is,  in- 
deed, such  its  he  could  not  in  justice  to  himself 
avoid.  Some  of  the  subjects  to  wiiich  the  before- 
mentioned  criticisms  relate  are,  in  his  estimation, 
of  the  first  importance  to  the  character  and  cre- 
dit of  hia  work ;  and  to  have  passed  over  such 
objections  without  a  reply,  would  have  amounted 
to  no  less  than  a  confession  of  his  inability  to 
maintain  his  statements,  or  to  defend  his  opi- 
nions.  He  hopes  he  shall,  therefore,  stand  ex- 
cused  in  referring  so  frequently  to  the  remarks 
of  the  different  translators  of  the  present  work, 
which  he  is  happy  to  do,  with  those  feelings 
which  ought  always  to  accompany  a  debate  on 
literary  subjects,  and  with  that  satisfaction  which 
must  naturally  arise  from  finding  tliat  very  few 
instances  have  occurred  in  whicii  he  has  thought 
it  incumbent  on  him  to  make  any  alteration  in 
his  narrative. 

"  In  finally  submitting  this  work  to  the  indul- 
gence of  the  public,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
intended  it  should  remain,  it  has  not  been  thought 
necessary  to  republish  the  preface  to  the  second 
edition  ;  the  only  object  of  which  was  to  vindi- 
cate  the  statements  in  the  first  edition,  respect- 
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ing  the  date  of  a  letter  from  Luther  to  Leo  X., 
against  the  unfounded  objections  of  the  "  £din- 
burgh  Review."  As  that  vindication  has  not  been 
controverted,  and  as  the  evidence,  as  weD  exter- 
nal as  internal,  for  the  date  assigned  to  the  letter, 
will  be  found  condensed  in  that  part  of  the  pre- 
sent work  where  the  contents  of  it  are  naticed, 
it  is  presumed  that  the  preface  to  the  second 
edition  may  now  be  dispensed  with/* 

In  the  new  edition,  which  comprises  the  *  Life 
of  Lorenzo*  in  two  volumes  (instead  of  three), 
and  that  of  *  Leo*  in  four  (instead  of  six),  a  great 
improvement  was  effected,  by  placing  the  docu- 
ments contained  in  tlie  appendix  at  the  close  of 
the  particular  volume  to  which  they  relate.  The 
edition  appeared  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 

1827. 

While  engaged  in  preparing  his  historical  works 
for  tlie  press,  Mr.  Koscoe  received  from  Italy  a 
most  gratifying  and  appropriate  present — a  new 
edition  of  *  The  Poetical  Works  of  Lorenzo  de* 
Medici,*  in  four  volumes,  super-royal  quarto, 
with  annotations  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 
A  copy  of  this  magnificent  work,  from  tlie  types 
of  Bodoni,  splendidly  bound  in  morocco,  w^as 
tmnsmitted,  by  the  desire  of  the  Grand  Duke, 
to  Mr.  Roscoe,  of  whose  small  collection  of  books 
it  afterwards  formed  the  most  distinguished  or- 
namont,  and  was  highly  prized  by  him,  not  only 
for  the  beauty  of  the  volumes,  but  for  the  care 
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and  accuracy  with  wliich  the  poems  are  printed. 
The  work  had  been  contemplated  and  partly 
carried  into  execution  by  the  Grand  Duke  before 
his  accession,  after  which  event  he  consigned  it 
to  the  learning  and  taste  of  the  Academy  delia 
Crusca,  of  which  he  was  himseh'a  member.  No 
less  than  thirty-six  manuscripts,  and  twenty-eight 
printed  volumes  of  the  works  of  Lorenzo,  were 
consulted  by  the  illustrious  editor  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  this  edition.  A  short  account  of  the 
work  was  transmitted  by  Mr.Roscoe  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature. 

His  acknowledgments  were  expressed  to  the 
individual  through  whose  Iiands  he  received  the 
volumes  in  the  following  terms :  — 

"  Pregiatissimo  Sign". 
"  Con  indicibil  piacere  ho  ricevuto  per  mezzo 
del  Sigr.  C  T.  Molini  di  Londra,  franco  di  tutle 
spese,  un  beUissimo  esempiare  delle  '  Opere  di 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,'  in  1  vol.,  carta  reale, 
stampate  in  Firenze,  accompagnato  dalla  gen- 
tilissima  lettera  di  V.  S.  Ill',  del  7  di  Luglio 
pros.  pas.  recandomi  la  gradita  notizia  che  questi 
pregiatissimi  volumi  mi  sono  inviati  in  dono  da 
parte  di  sua  Altezza  Imperiale  e  Reale  il  Gran 
Duca  di  Toscana — dono  ch'  io  ho  accettato  coUa 
piu  rispettosa  gratitudine,  come  argomento  piut- 
tosto  della  generosita  e  grandezza  d'animo  di 
sua  Altezza  Imperiale  e  Reale,  che  de'  miei  deboli 
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meritL  Ad  accrescere  il  mio  piacere  per  V  onore 
conferltomi  ho  poi  osservato  le  opere  di  questo 
grand'  uomo  che  e  stato,  per  lungo  tempo  To^etto 
della  mia  aminirazione  e  de'  miei  lavori,  unite 
insieme,  accresciute  da  molte  pregiatLssime  ag- 
giunte,  ridotte  a  miglior  lezione,  e  sopratutto 
corredate  da  si  luminose  e  giudiziose  annota- 
zione»  dalle  quali  il  testo  d  recato  ad  una  per- 
fezione  che  non  lascia  cosa  alcuna  da  desiderare. 
Piaccia  a  V.  S.  Ill*,  d'esprimere  con  tutto  il  ris- 
petto,  in  mio  nome,  asua  Altezzalmperiale  e  Reale 
i  miei  piu  vivi  ringraziamenti  per  la  bont^  coUa 
quale  s'  d  degnata  d'  onorarmi,  e  di  credermi,'' 
&c.  && 


CHAPTER  XX. 

1827—1831. 


Increasing  infirmities  of  Mr.  lioscoc. — loiter  to  Sir  J.  E, 
Smith.  —  Completion  of  the  Holkham  catalogue.  —  His 
remaining  literary  undertakings.  —  Is  attacked  ■with 
paralysis  —  causes  of  the  attack.  — Persists  in  preparing 
Jhrthepress  his  "Letters  onPrison  Discipline." — Mode 
of  life  after  his  attack. — Description  of  his  study,— 
Sonnet  to  him, — His  mode  of  employing  his  time. — 
Letter  to  Mr.  Dawson  Turner.  — His  warmth  ofjeelitig 
unchanged, — His  feelings  with  regard  to  his  own  state, — 
Hi$  inlfrest  in  political  events : — repeal  of  the  Corpor- 
ation and  Test  Acts  —  Catholic  emancipation  —  the 
HevoltUion  ofjidy. — Hisletter  to  La  Fayette  interced- 
ing for  the  French  ministers,  — Letter  to  Mr.  Coke  on 
the  same  sidiject.  —  Formation  of  Lord  Grei/s  ministry, 
and  letter  to  Mr,  Brougham.  —  Comjdetion  of  all  his 
literary  labours.  —  Publication  of  the  last  number  of 
his  "  Monandrian  Plants." —  Opinions  of  celebrated 
botanists  on  thatwork, — Loss  of  his  fiends. — Death  of 
Sir  J.E.  Smith. — His  surviving  friends; — Professor 
Smyth  —  the  Rev.  IV.  Shepherd.  —  Dedication  by  the 
latter,  of  his  poems.  —  Mr.  Panizzi.  —  Letter  to  Mr. 
Rogers.  —  Opinion  of  the  "Life  of  Dr.  Curtie" — 
Projects  a  publication  of  his  Poems.  — Letter  to  Dr, 
Hosack  of  New  Yoric. — Letter  to  Rammohun  Roy,  and 
interview  with  him. — letter  to  Lord  Brougham. — Mr, 
Boscoe's  last  illness  and  death. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

It  seldom  happens  that  persons  whose  Uves  have 
been  devoted  to  active  mental  labours  reach  an 
extended  age  without  a  faUure  of  their  bodUy 
health,  too  frequently  accompanied  with  the  loss 
of  the  high  intellectual  powers  by  which  they 
have  been  distinguished;  but  this  was  not  the 
case  with  Mr.  Roscoe,  He  had,  late  in  life, 
engaged  in  a  variety  of  literary  undertakings ; 
which,  notwithstanding  the  infirmities  of  age, 
and  the  temporary  disabilities  of  sickness,  he 
had  prosecuted  with  such  vigour,  that  the  ter- 
mination of  his  labours  appeared  near  at  hand, 
and  he  had  now  the  prospect  of  enjoying  that 
repose  which  had  become  so  essential,  not 
merely  to  his  comfort,  but  to  his  health,  and, 
indeed,  to  his  very  existence.  He  began  at 
length  to  feel  the  pressure  of  years,  not  only 
in  the  failure  of  his  bodily  sti"engtli,  but  in 
the  increasing  difficulty  of  mental  exertion.  His 
intellect  was,  indeed,  as  unclouded  as  in  its 
zenith  ;  but  the  fatigue  which  literary  studies 
occasioned  had  become  painful  and  oppressive  to 
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him.     Under  these  feelings,    he  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  Sir  James  Smith  :  — 

"  I  venture  to  address  this  to  you  at  Holkham. 
where  I  hope  you  and  Lady  Smith  are  now  en- 
joying the  society  of  our  excellent  friends  ;  and 
where  I  deeply  lament  that  my  infinn  health 
and  increasing  personal  debility  prevent  me  from 
being  of  the  party.  The  time  seems  to  be  ap- 
proaching, when  I  must  possess  my  soid  in  pa- 
tience, and  not  add  to  the  unavoidable  evils  oi' 
life  those  which  are  the  result  of  a  fretful  tem- 
per and  ill  regulated  passions,  happy  if  those 
evils  be  not  increased  by  painful  and  distressing 
complaints,  which,  thanks  be  to  God,  have  not 
hitherto  been  my  lot.  I  am  well  aware,  that  the 
powers  of  my  mind  have  in  some  degree  i»artakeii 
of  the  infirmities  of  my  body,  but  not  in  such  a 
d^ee  as  wholly  to  doter  me  from  my  usual 
stuches  and  pursuits,  although  I  can  only  devote 
to  them  a  much  smaller  portion  of  time  than 
formerly,  and  am  some  days  obliged  to  abstain 
from  them  altogether.  The  consequence  of  this 
18,  that  I  am  endeavouring  to  bring  them  to  a 
termination  with  all  reasonable  sjieed,  being  un- 
willing  to  leave  to  be  terminated  by  others  tliat 
which  by  my  own  efforts  I  may  finish  myself. 
I  am  now  revising  for  the  last  time  the  Catalogue 
of  the  MSS.  at  Holkham,  with  Mr.  Madden's 
numerous  additions,  which  have  more  than 
doubled  the  size  of  the  work.     I  have  deter- 
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milled  to  close  my  "Monandrian  Plants"  in  fifteen 
numbers  ;  the  three  last  of  which  are  now  nearly 
ready,  and  will,  I  hope,  be  published  before  the 
end  of  the  year ;  and  I  am  drawing  my  contro- 
versy witli  the  Americans,  as  to  their  peniten- 
tiaries, which  is  now  at  its  height,  into  a  state 
in  which  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  finally  under- 
stand each  other,  and  I  shall  be  sufficiently  repaid 
for  my  trouble  by  the  good  effects  derived  from 
it.  The  system  I  have  there  advocated  is  equally 
desirable  in  this  country  j  but  amidst  our  old  in- 
stitutions and  inveterate  prejudices,  tliere  would 
be  little  hope  of  taking  the  lead  in  carrying  it 
into  effect ;  whilst  the  facilities  enjoyed  by  the 
American  States,  of  each  forming  tlieir  own  in- 
ternal regulations,  render  them  peculiarly  suit- 
able for  mooting  questions  where  experience 
alone  can  finally  decide,  and  for  setting  the  ex- 
ample to  other  nations  who  act  in  larger  com- 
munities, and  whose  motions  are  consequently 
slower.  I  duly  receive  tlirough  the  hands  of 
my  son  Robert  my  descriptions  of  Monandrian 
Plants,  and  cainiot  sufficiently  express  the  ob- 
ligations I  feel  to  you  for  the  trouble  you  have 
taken  in  perusing  them,  and  honouring  them 
with  your  valuable  remarks,  of  which  I  shall 
avail  myself  in  what  remains  of  my  work." 

The  completion  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Hoik- 
ham  manuscripts,  mentioned  in  the  ibr^oin^ 
■m:<  B  B  2  ,   „,r'   MilT  iyiirtllatl 
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V  .    ..    .V  .  •>.     ■     ••  .     r  s.\.      iJ^   publioacion 
I         \      x  :•  ^    T:.i^-  :^cc.  :::e   txreiice   of 

\  •  v"  \  \  .  'u  .  :t:L-:  ir';rv..;osw  r^d  never 
.,,  .  ^..  .,  .^^  :•  I*:;'-  vi:i:j.r.  ;c  Mr.  Rosooe; 
i:'i*    'i.     X'-.'^i^:     '•■!  .;■::   :"  s  ju:v  ro  dissuade 

V  >.\t^:  'v»**  ^"  ""^^  "  '-■  "-'■■^'  pabiic.  In 
j*.-v.v\v<  •:^  *  'c  iLZ'^r  :r  :>:>  >L:bjccr,  he  adds  — 
•'  ^.-  Mj«.v\'*  \i:s  .\:v—:cv.  :^.->  ::i^k  with  irreat 
"cxr"  v.  ".■-.  <r'..  I".:  ...  ".  :y.  He  l>  now  copy. 
::-^  :>.:  '.v/.-i  v.  >  /.vr.  i\v:v;".t:;L  handwritinir ; 
so  :r^:  w/.<;:  ::  :>  r.:::>htvi,  ;:  nuv  be  bound  in 
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as  many  volumes  as  it  may  require,  and  depo- 
sited in  tile  library,  where  it  will  make  an  in- 
conceivable addition  to  the  value  of  the  MSS., 
which  he  has  described  and  illustrated  in  a 
manner  highly  creditable  to  himself,  and  useful 
to  those  who  hereafter  may  have  occasion  to 
consult  them.  By  this  you  will  not  only  have 
preserved  these  precious  volumes,  and  placed 
them  in  a  situation  worthy  of  them,  but  will 
have  given  them  an  additional  value  which  it 
was  wholly  beyond  my  power  to  have  conferred 
on  them."  The  MS.  of  the  Catalogue  was  sub- 
sequently sent  to  Mr.  Roscoe  at  Liverpool, 
where,  afler  it  had  been  splendidly  bound  in 
the  first  style  of  art,  he  exhibited  it  at  one  of 
the  meetings  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  previously  to  its  being  despatched  to 
Holkham. 

It  might  have  been  said  of  Mr.  Roscoe  at  this 
time,  in  the  words  of  Pope  when  speaking  of  the 
old  age  of  Dryden,  that  "his  fire,  like  the  sun's, 
shined  clearest  towards  its  setting."  The  active 
duties  of  life  were  now  nearly  terminated.  Not 
only  had  he  retired  from  every  kind  of  business, 
but  he  had  at  length,  with  much  patient  toil, 
accomplished  tlie  laborious  literary  tasks  whicli 
necessity,  and  the  desire  of  exerting  himself 
while  lie  was  still  able,  had  imposed  upon  his 
age.  Nothing  remained  but  to  give  the  per- 
BB  3 
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fecdng  hand  to  that  magnificent  botanical  work, 
the  preparation  of  which  had  been  his  delight 
for  many  years,  and  to  conclude  his  correspond- 
ence with  America  on  the  subject  of  penal 
jurispnid^ice.  These  labours  completed,  he 
might  reasonably  trust  that,  should  his  life  be 
yet  spared,  the  few  remaining  years  of  it  might 
be  passed  in  enjoying  the  society  of  his  family, 
and  in  those  never-failing  pleasures  which  the 
resources  of  his  own  cultivated  intellect  af- 
forded. Hitherto  his  health  was  such  as  to 
permit  him  to  enjoy  occasionally  the  convers- 
ation of  a  few  attached  friends ;  while  the  ab- 
sence of  pain  and  of  any  serious  complaint  in- 
duced his  family  to  hope,  that,  at  the  close  of 
his  long  and  anxious  lite,  some  calmer  and  hap- 
pier ilavs  a\i'uited  him. 

It  w;ui  at  this  period,  when  those  who  loved 
him  were  congratulating  themselves  on  the  hap- 
piness and  serenity  of  his  decline,  when,  with 
the  lalxmrs  of  his  hands  finished,  and  some  of 
the  first  hopes  of  his  heart  accomplished,  he 
was  sitting  down  to  pass,  as  he  hoj>ed  in  peace, 
the  short  remainder  of  his  life,  —  it  was  at  this 
pericnl  that  a  calamity  overtook  him,  which  at 
first  threateneil  to  destroy  all  the  hopes  of  his 
fiimilv  and  of  his  friends,  and  to  render  the  rem- 

m 

nant  of  his  existence  a  scene  of  suftering  and 
distress.  On  Suiulay,  the  U5th  December,  18^, 
while  he  was  engaged  in  ctniversation  with  one 
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of  his  sons,  the  latter,  observing  him  hesitate 
in  his  speech,  was  s)iockc(l  to  find  that  he  had 
been  suddenly  attacked  with  paralysis,  which 
liad  considerably  affected  one  side  of  his  face. 
He  was  not  himself  at  first  aware  of  the  nature 
of  the  seizure,  till,  on  attempting  to  use  his  right 
hand,  he  found  that  it  refused  to  obey  him,  — 
most  fortunately  his  mind  did  not  appear  to  be 
in  any  degree  affected. 

Prompt  medical  assistance  was  obtained,  and 
he  submitted  to  be  copiously  bled,  an  operation 
to  which  he  had  some  aversion,  and  which  he  had 
not  undergone  since  his  youth.  The  judicious 
treatment  to  which  he  was  subjected  soon  pro- 
duced  a  beneficial  effect ;  and  in  the  course  of  a 
fewdaystheuseof  his  hand  was  restored  to  him.* 


•  The  following  is  the  account  given  by  his  excellent  me* 
dical  friend.  Dr.  Traill,  of  this  attack : —  "  My  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  RoBCoe  commenced  in  1806,  and  I  hud  soon  the 
felicity  of  being  received  as  an  intimate  friend.  From  1810 
I  was  further  honoured  by  being  consulted  as  his  physician, 
in  which  capacity  I  watched  witli  much  anxiety  over  his  de- 
clining health.  From  the  time  of  the  first  derangement  of 
the  affairs  of  the  bank,  the  immense  mental  and  bodily  ex- 
ertions which  he  made  produced  great  inroads  on  a  consti- 
tution naturally  good.  He  then  began,  on  much  application 
to  any  subject,  to  be  seized  with  occasional  fointnesE  ;  and 
once,  in  1816,  he  was  attacked  at  the  bank  with  a  slight  loss 
of  memory,  which  speedily  wore  off,  His  habits  of  intense 
study,  after  this  period,  produced  similar  efiects  ;  and  whilst 
engaged  in  ihe  controversy  on  prisoti  discipline,  after  writing 
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A  tendency  to  this  complaint  had  existed  fi>r 
many  years.  A  loss  of  memory  and  a  difficulty 
in  enunciating,  which  occasionally  occurred  after 
he  had  been  much  engaged  in  mental  labouri 
were  symptoms  which  gave  uneasiness  to  his 
family,  but  which  were  only  regarded  by  himself 
as  sli^t  ner\'ous  attacks.  The  severe  m^ital 
labours,  too  heavy  for  his  age^  in  which  he  had 
been  long  engaged,  contributed  to  increase  the 
disposition  to  this  attack ;  while  the  high  d^ree 
of  excited  interest  felt  by  him  with  regard  to  his 
controversy  on  prison  discipline  operated  most 
unfavourably  on  his  health.  The  latter  may 
especially  be  said  to  have  been  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  attack. 

It  not  unirequently  happens  in  the  case  of 
persons  who,  in  the  decline  of  life,  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  suffer  from  paralysis,  that  the  temper 
Ihvivuos  irritable  and  morose,  and  tliat  the 
Wisrhteil  remnant  of  tlieir  life  is  rendered  a  scene 
of  misery  only  to  be  terminated  by  death.    From 


for  iho  greatest  I'lart  of  a  Digbt,  to  overtake  a  ship  about  to 
mil  tor  America,  he  was  affected  in  the  winter  of  1 827  with 
iKirlial  |Kira)ysi$  of  the  muscles  of  the  mouth  and  tongue.  I  was 
iinnuHhaloly  eallod  in  :  the  patient  was  freely  bled,  on  which 
ho  MW^crinl  his  s|M?och;  and  the  introduction  of  a  seton  in 
his  nook  removed  the  parahtic  affection  of  the  mouth.  In- 
lonw  stinly  was  forbidiWn:  and  after  a  period  of  perfect  re- 
laxation from  his  lilorary  occuj>ations,  he  recovered  sufficiently 
to  Ih»  ablo  to  ixnnplclo  his  botanical  work/A^c. — Dr,  Traiirs 
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this  fate  not  even  the  firmest  minds  or  the 
sweetest  dispositions  are  exempt ;  and  the  pro- 
stration of  the  intellect  is  only  rendered  more 
striking  by  the  recollection  of  its  former  strength 
and  splendour.  It  was  tlie  blessing  bestowed 
upon  the  latter  days  of  Mr.  Roscoe  that  he  was 
saved  from  this  last  and  most  pitiable  of  human 
misfortunes,  and  that  the  powers  of  his  mind 
and  the  dispositions  of  his  heart  were  fully  pre- 
served to  him  to  the  last. 

It  unfortunately  happened  that,  at  the  time  of 
his  attack,  he  was  engaged  in  preparing  for  the 
press  the  "  Letters  to  Mr.  Stephen  Allen  of  New 
York"  (which  have  been  already  mentioned)  on 
the  subject  of  the  American  system  of  prison 
discipUne.  So  deeply  had  his  feelings  become 
interested  in  this  discussion,  that  notwithstand- 
ing his  illness,  and  in  despite  of  the  injunctions 
of  his  medical  attendants,  and  the  entreaties  of 
his  family,  he  persisted  in  the  publication  of  the 
"  Letters,"  which  were  read  to  him  by  one  of 
his  sons,  and  received  his  alterations  and  amend- 
ments previously  to  their  being  sent  to  the  press* 
So  occupied  was  his  mind  with  the  subject,  and 
so  deeply  was  he  persuaded  of  its  importance, 
that,  even  at  the  imminent  chance  of  inducing 
a  second  attack,  he  thought  it  his  duty,  at  ail 
hazards,  to  complete  what  might  perhaps  be  his 
last  contribution  to  the  cauae  of  human  improve- 
ment. 
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portraits  of  his  friends,  together  with  tlie  draw- 
ings belonging  to  his  botanical  work.  Behind 
the  folding-screen,  which  sheltered  the  couch' 
on  which  he  usually  reposed  in  an  afternoon, 
stood  another  cabinet,  which'  contained  his  ma- 
nuscripts and  correspondence.  A  large  library 
table,  covered  with  books  and  prints,  and  bear- 
ing almost  constantly  some  rare  exotic  plants, 
which  the  kind  attentions  of  his  friends  placed 
there,  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
room.  The  walls  were  appropriately  decorated 
with  a  collection  of  small  pictures,  which  had 
formerly  been  in  the  possession  of  the  celebrated 
Paulus  Jovius,  and  which  consisted  of  portraits 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  Medicean 
age.  A  few  busts,  which  had  been  presented  to 
him,  of  Mr.  Fox,  of  Sir  James  Smith,  and  of 
Dr.  Darwin,  togetlier  with  a  magnificent  head  of 

•  "  0  !  hallow'd  be  the  coucli  on  wliieh  repose 

That  head  of  reverend  beauty,  that  dim  frame  I 
For  deeper  love,  more  Iiol}'  hooour  claim 

These  precious  moments  of  thy  day's  pure  close, 

Whose  calm  a  blessed  stillness  round  thee  throws, 
Than  when  in  all  thy  noontide  hour  of  fame, 
Learning  and  Freedom  hail'd  thy  virtuous  name, 

Which  with  untainted  radiance  ever  glows. 

High  hours,  enchanted  by  the  Muse,  have  pass'd 
In  those  forsaken  halls,  yet  loved  as  thine; 

And  secret  spells  ft  charmed  influence  cast 

Around  thy  hearth,  and  did  those  hearts  reline, 

Which  now  witli  graceful  rites  and  sacred  haste. 
Honouring  thine  age,  all  coarser  cares  resign. 

'■  E.  M —  1828." 
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In  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Dawson  Tiinier,  Mr.  Roscoe  has  given  a  picture 
of  liis  own  situation,  when  in  some  degree  re- 
covered from  the  consequences  of  his  alanning 
attack :  — 

"  If  I  have  been  too  long  silent,  I  hope  it  will 
be  attributed  to  its  true  cause,  an  inability  to 
keep  up  my  usual  correspondence.  At  the  same 
time,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  my  health  appears 
to  be  somewhat  better  than  when  I  had  last  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  here  ;  that  I  am  no  longer 
troubled  with  continual  noises  in  my  head ;  that 
my  pulse  is  remarkably  equal ;  my  appetite  good, 
and  my  sleep  tranquil.  That  I  do  not  seem  to 
improve  in  strength  is  not  surprising  in  a  person 
in  his  seventy-eighth  year  ;  but  situated  as  I  am, 
in  the  midst  of  ray  family  and  friends,  and  sur- 
rounded by  my  books,  &c.  (the  shadows  of  my 
former  collections),  I  still  continue  to  enjoy  as 
much  happiness  as  usuallyfaUs  to  the  lot  of  human 

in  tlie  following  passage,  written  by  himself  upwards  of  forty 
years  previously:  — "  A  mind  that  ean  relish  the  pleasures 
afforded  by  the  works  of  nature,  of  fancy,  and  of  art,  may  be 
said  in  a  great  degree  la  originate  its  own  happiness ;  tliere 
being  scarcely  a  situation  in  which  it  can  be  placed  which  is 
not  productive  of  enjoyment.  In  company,  or  alone  ;  in  the 
country,  or  in  the  town  ;  in  the  splendour  of  noon,  or  the 
Bolemo  gloom  of  midnight,  a  thousand  images  pass  in  luc- 
cession  before  it;  and  interestiii);,  by  turns,  all  its  facuttiej, 
desires,  and  aHections,  banish  that  listlessness  and  inactivity 
which  render  life  a  burden,  and  which  all  other  methods  will 
be  found  insufficient  to  repel." — The  Recluae,  No.  V.     |,  ,.,  , 
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nature,  and,  being  in  a  great  degree  free  from 
acute  pain,  am  truly  thaokt'iil  to  Providence  for 
the  indulgence  I  have  so  long  experienced." 

It  has  been  said  by  one  of  our  most  celebrated 
autliors,  that  "life,  after  the  first  warm  heats  are 
over,  is  all  down-hill."  In  many  cases  this  as- 
sertion is  but  too  correct;  and  we  see  Uie  generous 
sentiments,  the  high  tone  of  feeling,  and  the 
benevolent  dispositions  of  youth,  yielding  gra- 
dually to  the  influence  of  the  world,  and  chilled, 
if  not  destroyed,  by  the  coldness  of  age.  It  was 
a  remarkable  and  a  most  happy  feature  of  IVJr. 
Roscoe's  character,  that  he  retained  throughout 
life  the  warmth  of  feeling,  the  animating  views 
of  human  nature,  and  the  benevolent  puqioses, 
which  had  distinguished  his  early  years  ;  and  that 
he  never,  under  the  pressure  of  misfortunes  or 
the  weight  of  years,  lost  his  lively  sympathy  in 
the  welfare  of  others.  Even  his  sensibility  to 
the  beauties  of  poetry  remained  unimpaired  to 
the  last,  and  indeed  acquired  additional  strengtli 
by  that  tenderness  of  mind  which  sickness  and 
ill  health  induce.  But  this  susceptibility  of  feel- 
ing  was  unattended  with  any  thing  like  de- 
pression  ;  and  there  probably  never  was  a  period 
of  his  life  when  his  spirits  were  more  uniformly 
cheerful  than  the  three  last  years  of  it,  durtn; 
which  he  w.is  awaiting  its  close. 

The  prospect  of  tlial  change,  which,  even  i 
I  he  conunon  course  of  nature,  was  impending 
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and  which  on  any  fresli  attack  of  his  complaint 
might  at  any  moment  take  place,  never  appeared 
to  produce  in  his  mind  the  smallest  degree  of 
apprehension,  or  even  uneasiness.  He  frequently 
spoke  of  the  probability  of  his  approaching  death, 
not  with  fortitude,  for  that  implies  an  exertion 
of  mind,  but  with  that  perfect  and  resigned 
tranquillity  which  proceeds  from  an  undisturbed 
Jieart  On  many  occasions,  when,  in  consequence 
of  the  debilitated  state  to  which  he  had  been  re- 
duced, he  was  affected  with  a  distressing  faint- 
ness,  his  own  impression  was  that  he  was  dying  ; 
but  not  even  then  did  he  exhibit  any  feelings  of 
alarm  or  distress.  It  is,  probably,  to  the  great 
tranquillity  of  mindwhich  he  maintained  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  illness,  that  his  partial  re- 
covery is  to  be  attributed,  and  that  he  was  yet 
spared  to  see  some  happy  days." 

Permanently  confined  though  he  now  was,  both 
by  the  infirmities  of  age  and  the  effects  of  sick- 
ness, to  the  narrow  limits  of  his  study,  his  mind 
was  yet  actively  alive  to  those  great  subjects  of 

*  "  It  has  served  to  convince  me  that  pain  and  aicluess, 
the  prospect  of  a  speedy  deprivation  of  the  enjoymenW  of  life, 
and  the  near  approach  of  death  itself,  are  not  objects  of  terror 
to  a  well  regulated  and  blameless  mind  ;  and  that,  amidst  all 
the  evils  and  misfortunes  to  which  our  nature  is  incident,  it  is 
yet  in  our  power,  by  a  life  of  innocence  and  virtue,  to  secure 
to  ourselves  that  consolation  and  peace  of  mind  which  will 
blunt  the  slings  of  pain,  and  throw  a  gleam  of  joy  even  on 
the  dark  prccinctfi  of  the  grave.'' —  The  Reclute,  No.  XI, 
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J0ved  die  iigh  zncficacoo.  oc*  rnitjiiiy  the  grot 
work  <h:  juzsdce  rollowed  up  l^  die  aboiitioii  of 
tiiose  >tt>QhiIfHt»H  TTitfrr  wiiiirii  die  Cadioiics  lad 
JO  faxus  UbiMired.  In  die  House  of  Coauiioiis» 
ia  e^^r^  odier  ^kux  where  his  Toice  could 
re  effect,  he  had  jdv^xnred  die  cfaims  of  the 
butics;  and  it  wu  widi  die  deepest  integesl 
he  read  the  debates  upon  the  bill  which  re- 
scored  to  them  their  fuH  ri^ts  2^  citizeiis.  The 
prixilese  '3t  witnesftjiii^,  in  these  great  events,  the 
accecaplbainent  of  view>i  cherished  through  a 
km^  I:ie,  wus  esteemed  by  him  the  hi^est 
rewuri  or  hi?  labours 

In  the  summer  of  the  vear  18-50  an  e\*ent 

m 

took  place  on  the  Continent  which  excited,  in 
the  husrhest  degree,  his  sympathy  and  interest. 
The  Revolution  of  July,  which  once  more  freed 
the  French  nation  from  the  hea\y  yoke  that  had 
oppressed  them,  seemed  to  waken  in  their  fresh- 
ness all  the  feelings  of  his  youth ;  and  those  of 
his  tumilv  who  witnessed  the  powerful  emotions 
which  the  narrative  of  these  transactions  pro* 
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duced,  dreaded  their  effects  upon  a  frame  de- 
bilitated by  age  and  sickness.  He  regarded  this 
event  as  the  establishment,  at  length,  of  rational 
liberty  in  France,  and  as  a  compensation  for  the 
miseries  which  that  unhappy  country  had  expe- 
rienced in  her  former  attempts  at  freedom,  re- 
peatedly expressing  his  thankfulness  tliat  he  had 
thus  been  spared  to  witness  this  realisation  of 
his  early  hopes.  His  feelings  on  this  occasion 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  letter, 
written  on  the  5th  of  August :  — 

"  I  cannot  allow  the  small  space  which  my 
daughter  has  left  me  to  remain  totally  uooo- 
cupied,  particularly  as  I  think  you  may  wish  to 
know  my  opinions  and  feelings  on  tlie  astonish- 
ing events  which  have  occurred  in  France  since 
you  left  us.  They  strongly  remind  me  of  the 
tremendous  events  of  the  last  century,  but  are 
attended  with  better  hopes  and  expectations.  In. 
fact,  this  is  the  first  time  that  I  can  console  myself 
with  the  idea,  that  the  cause  of  hberty  and 
justice  has  been  truly  successful,  tlie  former 
contests  being,  like  those  of  two  wild  beasts 
intended  to  decide  which  of  them  should  devour 
the  people ;  but  the  present  noble  and  spon- 
taneous expression  is  of  a  moral  character,  and  - 
an  incident  not  only  unparalleled  in  history,  but  ■ 
an  entire  compensation  (if  any  thing  can  be  a 
compensation)  for  the  dreadful  loss  of  human  Hfe 
with  which  it  ha^  been  accompanied.    I  dare  not 
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r»:T^tr  *:"  n-ro^-res  c<  sevcrirv  and  cnieltv,  a 
rrfcL:  izi  i  rree  r«c>:p!e  can  a£>rd  to  be  mag^ 
rir  —.-*,:>  ini  n:ercii\iL  So  stnmdv  were  these 
scuiinients  irr-pressed  upon  his  mind,  that  he 
resolved,  with«jut  delav,  to  address  a  representa- 
tion to  M.  La  Pavette,  whose  friendship  for  him 
might  induce  him,  at  all  events,  to  listen  to  the 
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appeal,  and  whose  influence  might  possibly  be 
favourably  exerted  in  giving  it  effect.  Neither 
by  day  nor  by  night  was  the  subject  absent  from 
liis  mind  until  he  had  despatched  to  Paris  the 
following  letter :  — 

"  I  have  just  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
your  obliging  favour  of  the  18th  May  last,  in- 
troducing to  my  acquaintance  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Kirkland  and  his  highly  accomplished  lady, 
with  whom  I  have  just  spent  a  very  pleasant 
hour  in  my  library,  and  liave  been  much  gra- 
tified witli  tlie  accounts  they  have  given  me  of 
their  travels  on  the  Continent.  But,  my  dear 
Sir,  I  can  speak  on  no  other  subject  till  I  have 
returned  my  earnest  thanks  to  God,  and  con- 
gratulated you  on  the  wondertul  events  which 
have  taken  place  in  France  since  your  letter  was 
written,  and  in  which  you  have  yourself  acted 
so  noble  a  part — an  incident  on  which  I  may 
truly  say,  '  Lord,  now  let  thy  servant  depart  in 
pence.'  This,  indeed,  is  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  although  1  am  now  fast  approaching  the 
eightietli  year  of  my  age,  when  I  have  seen  the 
triumph  of  liberty  complete,  and  a  foundation 
laid  for  the  perpetual  extirpation  of  slavery  and 
oppression  from  every  part  of  the  civilised 
world. 

"  On  occasions  of  this  kind  the  chief  difficulty 
is  to  prevent  the  great  objects  so  happily  accom- 
plislied  trom  being  defeated  by  too  violent  a  re- 
c  c  'i 
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action.  Well  do  I  remember  how  deeply  I 
lamented  the  overthrow  of  aD  mj  hopes  in  the 
early  part  of  the  former  revolutioo,  when  the 
most  precious  blood  of  France  was  poured  out 
on  the  scaffold;  and  now  my  chief  olgect  of 
anxiety  is  that  the  French  nation  may  finish, 
with  magnanimity  and  humanity^  the  glorious 
work  it  has  so  well  b^un.  I  allude  to  the 
situation  of  the  wretched  indi\'iduals  who  have 
been  the  cause  of  all  this  commotion,  and  who 
are  deeply  stained  with  the  blood  of  their  fellow 
citizens,  but  to  whose  criminal  yet  fortunate 
temerity  it  is  owing,  that  France  is  firee.  Will 
she  require  their  blood  in  return  ?  I  hope  not 
I  should  be  sony  to  see  the  same  unsparing 
maxims  acted  upon  by  a  free  govemmenty  as 
have,  in  all  ages,  characterised  despotic  mo- 
narchies, to  whom  the  ultima  Unea  rerum  is 
always  at  hand.  But  it  is  time  that  Europe 
should  change  its  maxims,  and  that  an  example 
should  be  given  which  should  not  derogate  from 
the  character  that  France  lias  already  obtained, 
and  show  that  a  better  era  is  opened  upon 
society.  \\'^hat  I  I  may  perhaps  be  asked,  would 
you  suffer  these  traitors  to  their  country  to  go 
unpunished  ?  By  no  means.  But  I  would  pu- 
nish  them  in  a  manner  more  consistent  with  the 
character  of  a  great  nation,  which  has  nothing 
to  fear,  tlian  by  depriving  them  of  life.  Let 
them  be  made  to  feel  their  folly  and  their  guilt. 
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and  not  only  let  their  estates  and  property  be  con- 
fiscated, but  let  them  be  for  ever  banished  from 
the  pleasant  land  of  France.  At  the  same  time, 
condemn  not  the  innocent  with  the  guilty ;  but 
follow  up  the  mercy  shown  to  the  late  monarch 
of  France,  by  making  a  suitable  provision  for 
the  innocent  and  unhappy  relatives  of  the  of- 
fending parties.  Thus  would  the  ends  of  justice 
be  answered,  and  an  example  be  set  to  the  world 
which  would  be  the  admiration  of  all  future 
ages,  and  confirm  the  character  of  France,  by 
an  act  of  lenity  consistent  with  the  greatness 
she  has  already  exhibited,  and  the  security  she 
feels  in  the  union  of  her  people. 

"  An  attack  of  paralysis,  which  I  experienced 
upwards  of  two  years  ago,  has  prevented  my 
joining  my  friends  and  fellow  townsmen  at  a 
public  meeting  a  few  days  since,  to  celebrate 
the  late  glorious  event  in  France,  and  to  sub- 
scribe towards  the  sufferings  of  the  heroes  who 
have  bled  in  her  cause,  when  your  name  was 
referred  to  in  a  manner  which  the  occasion  re- 
quired. All  the  world  acknowledges  that  you 
have  confirmed,  in  your  later  years,  those  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  to  which  you  were  so  generously 
and  so  early  devoted  in  youth.  I  will  send  you 
one  of  our  Liverpool  Journals,  by  which  you 
will  see  what  occurred.  I  am  truly  happy  to 
say  that  such  meetings  are  taking  place  in  all 
the  large  towns  of  the  kingdom.  '  '  '  '■ " 

c  c  3 
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''It  is  not  unknown  to  my  friends  here  that 
I  have  the  honour  of  corresponding  with  you ; 
in  consequence  of  which  some  of  them,  who 
form  a  society  here,  under  the  name  of  the  Anti- 
slavery  Society,  of  which  I  have  been  president 
many  years,  met  together  yesterday,  and  have 
to-day  favoured  me  with  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  them,  which  they  have  desired  I 
would  send  to  you;  which  I  now  do  in  com- 
pliance with  their  wish.  It  is  expressed  in  the 
following  terms :  — 

"  *  Resolution  passed  unanimously  by  the  Liver- 
pool  Anti-slavery  Society,  William  Roscoe, 
President.  In  his  absence,  James  Cropper, 
Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

"  *  That  the  president  be  respectfully  requested 
to  write  to  General  La  Fayette,  soliciting  his 
powerful  influence  with  the  French  government 
to  enforce  the  laws  against  the  slave  trade,  and 
to  bring  forward  others,  if  those  already  existing 
are  not  sufficient  to  abolish  this  dreadful  blot  on 
humanity.' 

"  I  presume  you  have  heard  that  the  legis- 
lators of  Pennsylvania,  after  having  erected  two 
immense  penitentiaries,  intended  to  contain  con- 
victs to  be  punished  by  solitary  confinement, 
both  by  day  and  night,  without  being  permitted 
to  labour,  have  tlionght  proper,  on  the  recom- 
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mendation  of  three  commissioners  from  their 
own  body,  to  change  their  plan,  and  to  allow 
them  to  work  during  the  day  at  some  useful 
and  productive  employment 

"  I  will  fcike  an  early  opportunity  of  sending 
you  a  description  of  one  of  these  penitentiaries, 
with  a  copy  of  the  Report  alluded  to,  which 
you  possibly  may  not  yet  have  seen  ;  and  1  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  add,  that  tiie  system  of  pro- 
ductive labour  for  criminals  is  now  the  general 
practice  of  all  the  United  States  of  North  Ame- 
rica." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Coke  he  thus  touches  on 
the  same  subject :  — 

"  I  can  scarcely  express  to  you  how  sin- 
cerely I  rejoice  witli  you  on  the  great  triumph 
which  has  just  taken  place  in  France,  where  the 
victories  of  an  age  have  been  comprised  within 
the  compass  of  a  few  days,  and  a  foundation 
laid  for  a  better  system  of  things  tlian  I  ever 
expected  to  live  to  see.  I  have  already  written 
to  congratulate  my  friend,  General  La  Fayette, 
on  this  most  happy  event,  in  which  lie  has  acted 
so  important  a  part,  and  have  taken  an  oppor- 
timity  of  saying  a  few  words  to  stay  the  violence 
of  that  reaction  which  destroyed  the  good  eflfects 
of  the  last  revolution,  and  to  induce  the  present 
government  to  terminate  the  contest,  as  it  was 
begun,  with  magnanimity  and  humanity.  That 
the  ex-ministers  are  deserving  of  death  I  by  no 
c  c  4- 
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great  object  of  his  wishes  had  been  accomplished, 
and  that  he  had  himself  contributed  to  it  as  far 
as  was  in  his  power,  by  making  the  effort  which 
his  heart  and  his  judgment  dictated. 

On  the  formation  of  Lord  Grey's  ministry 
Mr.  Roscoe  looked  forward  with  eagerness  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  great  improvements 
which  had  long  been  the  objects  of  his  political 
exertions.  In  the  projected  measure  of  Parlia- 
mentaiy  Reform  he  more  especially  rejoiced,  re- 
garding tliat  question  as  one  of  the  most  vital  that 
could  engage  the  attention  of  tlie  legislature 
and  of  the  public.  From  the  elevation  of  his 
friend  Mr.  Brougham,  also,  to  a  station  of  such 
high  rank  and  influence,  he  anticipated  the  most 
happy  results,  and  he  addressed  to  him,  soon 
after  that  event,  the  following  letter :  — 

"  Although  I  have  not  yet  made  my  appearance 
amongst  the  fifteen  hundred  friends,  who  (as  I 
understand  from  the  daily  papers)  have  already 
congratulated  your  Lordship  on  your  having 
attained  the  highest  honours  of  your  profession, 
you  will,  I  am  sure,  do  me  the  justice  to  believe 
that  there  is  no  person  who  rejoices  more  sin- 
cerely in  that  event,  or  who  looks  forward  to  the 
result  of  it  with  greater  expectation  tlian  I  do. 

"  That  one,  who  has  hitherto  unceasingly  de- 
voted himself  to  the  greatest  and  most  generous 
pursuits,  should  be  placed  in  a  situation  where 
the  greatest  facilities  are  afforded  for  benefiting 
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mankind,  is  so  rare  and  so  happy  a  coincidence, 
that  it  is  impossible  not  to  indulge  the  most  &- 
vourable  anticipations  from  it  That  your  Lord- 
ship may  long  live  to  enjoy  the  delight  which 
I  well  know  you  feel  in  doing  good  to  others,  as 
far  as  even  that  elevated  and  honourable  station 
will  permit,  will  always  be  amongst  the  most 
earnest  of  my  wishes. 

"  My  attention  was  recalled  a  few  days  ago 
to  the  period  of  our  more  frequent  intercourse, 
by  the  receipt  of  a  small  pamphlet  from  Mr. 
George  Forwood,  who  is  now  stipendiary  super- 
intendant  of  the  poor  in  Liverpool.  This  pam- 
phlet is  upon  the  subject  which  now  occupies 
the  entire  attention  of  the  nation, — the  exten- 
sion of  suffrage,  —  and  is  written  (as  he  tells  me 
in  a  note)  for  the  purpose  of  exemplifying  one 
of  the  principles  upon  which  (in  my  letter  to  you, 
addressed  to  you  now  upwards  of  twenty  years 
ago)  I  proposed  my  plan  of  reform ;  —  namely, 
*  to  extend  the  right  of  voting  to  all,  who,  as 
householders,  are  heads  of  families,  and  con- 
tribute to  the  exigencies  of  the  state ;  as  well  as 
to  some  others  of  the  community/ 

"  As  the  pamphlet  just  sent  me  enters  some- 
what more  particularly  into  the  subject,  and  as 
the  author  has  requested  that,  if  I  should  think 
favourably  of  his  attempt,  I  would  bring  it  more 
immediately  under  your  notice,  I  have  sent  your 
Lordsliip  a  copy  of  it ;  not  doubting  tliat  all 
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information  on  so  important  a  subject,  and  par- 
ticularly that  derived  irom  practical  men,  will  be 
received  by  you  with  your  usual  indulgence. 

"  A  few  of  my  friends  here  having  thought 
proper,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  republish  my 
letter  on  Reform,  addressed  to  your  Lordship 
in  the  year  1810,  I  venture  to  trouble  you  with 
two  copies  of  it ;  and  as  I  do  not  recollect,  at 
this  distance  of  time,  whether  I  ever  gave  you  a 
copy  of  my  neighbour  Mr.  Merritt's  letter  to  me 
on  that  subject,  and  of  my  answer  to  him,  I 
also  send  copies  of  each  of  these,  — and  am  on 
all  occasions,  with  the  sincerest  respect  and  at- 
tachment, my  dear  Lord,"  &c.  &c. 

Most  of  the  laborious  literary  undertakings  in 
which  Mr,  Hoscoe  had  engaged,  at  a  period  of 
life  which  in  most  men  is  necessarily  devoted  to 
repose,  were  now  happily  concluded  ;  and  he  was 
enabled  to  look  back  upon  them  with  that  satis- 
faction which  may  be  allowed  to  attend  the 
completion  of  long  and  useful  labours.  Notwith- 
standing a  dangerous  and  often  incai>acitating 
illness,  he  had  persisted  in  the  task  to  which  his 
mind  had  been  previously  devoted,  and  he  was 
now  rewarded  for  this  painful  exertion  by  attain- 
ing that  undisturbed  and  needful  rejjose  which 
his  age  and  his  infirmities  required.  The  follow- 
ing letter  to  Mr.  Coke  contains  the  pleasing  re- 
trospect of  labours  completed,  and  the  happy 
picture  of  a  contented  spirit: — .■     i 
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their  legislatures,  and  of  the  Society  for  prison 
discipline ;  so  that  I  consider  my  works  on  that 
subject  as  terminated.  The  publication  of  new 
editions  of  the  lives  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  and 
Leo  X.,  in  which  I  have  reviewed  the  remarks 
of  my  Italian  and  German  translators,  employed 
a  great  portion  of  my  time,  and  placed  those 
works  in  a  form  in  which  I  wish  them  to  remain. 
In  short,  I  have  nothing  that  remains  on  hand, 
but  my  botanical  work,  of  which  the  prints  are 
all  published,  and  of  which  I  hope,  in  the  course 
of  this  year,  to  publish  an  additional  number, 
which  will  complete  the  letter-press  and  finish 
the  volume." 

Within  a  few  months  after  this  time,  he  waa 
enabled  to  send  to  the  press  the  fifteenth  and 
last  number  of  his  work  on  Monandrian  Plants. 
In  completing  this  splendid  volume,  he  gave  a 
proof  of  the  undiminished  powers  of  his  mind,  by 
prefixing  toitthefollowing poetical  inscription: — 

•'  God  of  tlie  changeful  year !  — amidst  the  glow 

Of  strength  anil  beauty,  and  transcendunt  grace, 
Which,  on  the  mountain  heights,  or  deep  below, 

In  ahelter'd  velee,  and  eacli  setjuestered  place. 
Thy  forms  of  vegetable  life  assume,  ■ 

—  Whetiier  Ihy  pines,  with  giant  arms  display 'd. 
Brave  the  cold  north,  or,  wrapt  in  eastern  gloom, 

Tliy  trackless  forests  sweep,  u  world  of  shade  ; 
Or  whether,  scenting  ocean's  heaving  breast,  • 

Thy  odoriferous  isles  innumerous  rise  ;  .'Jin 

Or,  under  various  lighter  forms  imprest. 

Of  fruits,  and  flowers,  thy  works  delight  our  eyea;—   ' 
God  of  all  life  !  whate'er  those  fonns  may  be,  "  '  ' 

O  ]  may  they  all  unite  in  praising  Thee  !  " 
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Manv  of  the  scientific  firiends  to  whose  assist- 
ance  Mr.  Roscoe  was  indebted  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  communicated  their  congratu- 
lations  to  him  on  its  termination.  From  Dr. 
Hodker  of  Glasgow,  whose  high  scientific  ac- 
quirements are  so  well  known  to  the  public,  he 
had  the  satisfiurtion  of  receiving  the  following 
letter :  — 

''  Our  friend  Mr.  Shepherd  leaves  Glasgow 
to-day,  and  I  am  anxious  to  charge  him  with  a 
few  lines  to  you,  though  only  to  congratulate 
ycHK  as  I  do  most  cordiaUy,  upon  the  completion 
of  your  great  work  on  the  scitamineous  plants. 
It  is«  indeed,  a  national  work.  My  copy  came 
home  from  the  binder  last  night,  with  the  plates 
all  arranged  according  to  your  synoptical  tables 
and  I  cannot  tell  you  with  what  pleasure  I  again 
Kx>kcd  it  tha^uirh.  I  am  much  gratified  at  the 
kiiul  and  handsome  manner  in  which  you  have 
mon::oiu\i  niv  name.  Of  all  the  work,  however, 
1  am  not  surv  it*  the  linos  wliich  stand  in  lieu  of 
a  ili\Hcation,  do  not  please  me  the  very  best. 

**  I  am  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Shepherd  that 
your  Kxlily  hoahh  continues  as  good  as  your 
frionds  i\nild  oxjHVt.  though  I  lamented  to  hear 
that  vovi  stilU  as  when  I  had  last  the  liappiness 
ot'  sivin^r  vou*  sutloroil  fn>m  weakness." 

Or.  Maton  also*  whoso  correspondence  had 
allordod  Mr.  l{i>Si.w  mucli  pleasure  and  infor- 
nuuion«  thus  expresses  himsell*  with  regard  to  the 
wi>rk :  — 
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"  Having  lately  perused  the  last  part  of  your 
excellent  and  splendid  work  on  the  Scitaminese, 
I  am  anxious  to  convey  to  yon  my  cordial  ac- 
knowledgments for  the  very  flattering  manner 
in  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  make  men- 
tion of  me  in  your  remarks  on  the  Cardnmom 
plant.  To  be  spoken  of  as  the  friend  of  Mr. 
Roscoe,  and  to  receive  his  approbation  of  any 
humble  endeavours  of  mine  in  the  paths  of 
science,  will  be  ever  a  subject  of  pride  and  sa- 
tisfaction to  me." 

But  the  person  whose  approbation  Mr.  Roscoe 
was  most  anxious  to  receive  was  Dr.  Wallich, 
whose  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  tribe  of 
plants  figured  in  the  work,  and  whose  cele- 
brity as  a  botanist  rendered  his  opinion  of  the 
highest  value.  That  approbation  was  conveyed 
in  the  following  letter,  accompanied  by  the 
warmest  expressions  of  friendship  :  — 

"  God  be  thanked  for  having  enabled  you 
to  finish  successfully  the  arduous  but  noble  and 
classical  work  on  Scitaminea;,  on  which  you  have 
been  so  long  engaged,  and  which  must  have 
required  the  most  vigorous  exertions  of  the  mind, 
especially  under  the  severe  bodily  sufferings 
which  you  have  of  late  years  undergone.  I  beg 
to  offer  my  sincerest  felicitations  on  the  consum- 
mation of  this  anxiously  looked  for  event,  which 
will  be  hailed  by  all  sound  botanists  of  the 
Linna;an    as   well  as    the    modem  school,    and 
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*'  I  do  glory  and  pride  myself,  as  most  justly 
I  may,  in  all  the  generous  expressions  with 
whicii  you  have  honoured  me,  and  in  the  fre- 
quent mention  of  my  humble  name,  especially 
in  conjunction  with  those  of  my  munificent 
masters.  Your  approbation  and  satisfaction  is 
of  indescribable  value  to  me ;  to  haVe  had  the 
distinction  of  being  numbered  amongst  your 
friends,  wUl  always  be  to  me  a  source  of  solid 
and  substantial  benefit,  and  will  preserve  me 
from  that  oblivion  which  would  otiierwisc  befal 
me  when  I  shall  only  be  a  shadow  —  a  name." 

Mr.  Roscoe  might  now  almost  be  said  to  be 
ultimus  sitonim.  He  had  survived  not  only  tlie 
companions  of  his  youth,  but  most  of  tlie  friends 
of  his  maturcr  years.  More  than  half  a  century 
had  elapsed  since  he  had  lost  Holden  and  Iligby, 
the  associates  of  his  youthful  studies,  and  half 
that  portion  of  time  since  the  grave  had  dosed 
over  the  remains  of  Currie  and  of  Clarke.  Their 
loss  had  been  followed,  at  no  distiuit  period,  by 
that  of  his  beloved  friend,  Mr.  Rathhone ;  and  in 
later  years  he  had  to  lament  the  deaths  of  many 
of  his  most  esteemed  correspondents  ■ —  of  Dr. 
Parr,  of  Dr.  Aikin,  and  of  Fuseli ;  another  was 
now  to  be  added  to  the  list. 

The  friendship  between  Sir  James  Smith  and 
Mr.  Roscoe  was  not  formed  until  after  the 
middle  period  of  life,  but  it  was  accompanied  by 
all  the  warmth  of  youthful  feeling.     The  admi- 


^iifc  wncii.  babf^  tJheir  pei3onal  ac- 
Mr.  Rascce  icsuded  the  high  scien- 
tiSr  anriznsBKBt?  ot  Dr.  Smith  is  expressed  it 
tbe  0!70c^3?Bco  cc  the  address  dehveied  bv  him 
^■gt%  k'Tgf  1  to  the  cipemiie  of  the  botanic  gvden 
at  Li%tfi>x4.  ^  In  the  coorse  of  a  few  wedu 
it  15  in  the  coetenpbtioa  of  the  eawnniitiee  to 
open  the  garden  far  public  ose,  amd  I  caomot 
bet  o?Gi73niiiie  the  proprietofs»  that  about  the 
sane  tis^  the  Terr  eminent  and  learned  Dr. 
Sditb.  president  of  the  linnaean  Society,  on  the 
HEij'jisitfoQ  of  a  conadenMe  nomber  of  gentle- 
B)es.  ha$  consented  to  deliver  his  public  instruc- 

tiocs  in  this  tovn   on  the  science  of  bolanv, 

• 

when  the  slight  and  unskilfiil  lemarks  with 
which  I  have  on  this  occasion  had  the  presump- 
tion to  tnvjble  you,  will  be  compensated  bv  a 
fill!  display  of  that  knowledge,  the  joint  result 
of  genius,  opponimity,  and  application^  which 
has  deservedly  placed  this  illustrious  disciple  ot' 
Linnaeus  at  the  head  of  the  torst  botanical  in- 
stitution in  the  kingdom." 

The  pleasure  derived  by  Mr.  Roscoe  from 
3  |>ersonal  acquaintance  with  Sir  James  Smith, 
has  been  already  adverteii  to.  From  the  period 
of  their  first  acquaintance  to  the  death  of  the 
latter,  a  frequent  correspondence  was  maintained 
between  them,  relatinir  chieflv  to  scientific  sub- 
jects,  but  often  touching  upon  other  matters  of 
public  and  of  personal  interest     Of  this  cor- 
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respondence  a  considerable  jKntion  has  appeared 
in  the  interesting  memoirs  of  her  husband  lately 
published  by  Lady  Smith,  who  has  described 
Mr.  Roscoe  as  "  the  individual  round  whom  Sir 
James's  pride  and  his  affection  equally  rallied."  • 
Though  the  healtli  of  Sir  James  Suvith  had 
been  for  some  time  declining,  his  death  was 
unexpectedly  sudden,  and  the  intelligence  of  it, 
for  which  Mr.  Roscoe  was  unprepared,  consider- 
ably affected  him.  He  was  just  about  to  express 
in  the  preface  to  his  "  Monandrian  Plants,"  the 
affectionate  regard  and  high  esteem  which  he 
entertiined  for  his  friend  —  expressions  destined 
never  to  meet  his  eye.  "  I  cannot,"  he  says  in 
the  preface,  "  dismiss  the  present  publication 
without  expressing  my  obligations  for  many 
fevours  conferred  on  me.  Of  the  pleasure  I 
should  have  had  in  performing  this  duty,  I  have, 
however,  in  one  instance,  been  deprived  by  the 
lamented  death  of  that  great  promoter  of  botani- 
cal science.  Sir  James  Edward  Smitli,  president 
of  the  Linnsean  Society,  witJi  whom  I  have 
enjoyed  many  years  of  literary  communion  and 
unbroken  friendship,  the  memory  of  which  will 
never  be  effaced  from  my  mind ;  an  event  which 
has  occurred  precisely  at  the  period  when  I 
should  have  had  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
my  obligations    to    him    for  his  numerous  and 


,  •  Vol.  ii.  p.  306. 
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valuable  suggestions  to  me  in  the  course  of  my 
present  undertaking,  but  which  I  rejoice  to 
reflect  did  not  happen  till  he  had  been  enabled 
to  terminate  his  great  work,  the  *  English  Flora ;' 
a  work  which  has  perfected  the  system  of  Engli^ 
botany  as  far  as  present  discoveries  admit,  and 
has,  together  with  his  other  learned  writings, 
conferred  upon  its  author  a  name  and  station 
which  will  remain  pre-eminent  as  long  as  the 
science  itself  exists." 

In  a  letter  to  Lady  Smith,  written  immedi- 
ately after  the  distressing  intelUgence  of  Sir 
James's  death  had  been  communicated  to  him, 
he  says,  — "  This  great  and  irreparable  loss  I, 
too,  must  remember  as  one  of  the  weightiest 
misfortunes  of  my  life ;  for  though  I  was  sen- 
sible that  the  health  of  my  dear  friend  was  pre- 
carious, yet  I  had  flattered  myself  tliat  being 
younger  by  so  many  years  than  myself,  I  should 
have  left  him  my  survivor.  I  cannot,  however, 
but  rejoice  in  his  calm  and  happy  departure,  his 
great  worth  fully  understood,  his  fame  esta- 
blished, and  his  most  valuable  work  just  finished. 
When  I  consider  these  circumstances,  together 
with  his  pure  and  pious  mind,  I  cannot  repine 
at  the  result,  and  if  it  were  not  presumptuous, 
I  would  express  an  earnest  wish  that  my  latter 
day  might  be  like  his." 

Although  Mr.  Roscoe  had  been  deprived  of 
many  of  those   literary  friends   and   associates 
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wliose  correspondence  and  whose  society  had 
been  a  source  of  so  much  pleasure  to  him,  a  few 
were  still  spared  to  him  whose  friendship  he 
highly  vaUied.  Amongst  these  were  Professor 
Smyth,  wliose  annual  visit  continued  to  afford 
the  highest  gratification  to  him;  and  the  Rev. 
William  Shepherd,  who,  although  he  was  pre- 
vented from  enjoying  the  society  of  his  friend 
so  frequently  as  he  did  during  the  residence 
of  the  latter  at  Alleiton,  occasionally  found 
opportunities  of  visiting  him.  The  Collection 
of  his  Poems,  published  by  him  in  the  year 
1829,  13  inscribed  to  Mr.  Roscoe,  in  the  fol- 
lowing verses: — 

-iif  ^Friend  of  my  youth !  Tliou  whose  approTtng  aiinl#t''-i'ti 
,,i,    Cheer'd  me  whilst  toiling  up  the  steep  aacent      •  ',|(|i;> 

Of  knowledge — from  whose  breast  I  caught  the  dOF 
'*    '  Of  menial  independence,  and  whose  hand 
J'l'    I*d  me  through  virtue's  pettceful  paths — to  the^'"'"^''. 
^T>   I  consecrate  these  tributary  lays.  .   -mui 

What  though  thy  setting  sun,  bedimm'd  with  clo»(i^jy,j 

Nears  the  horizon,  and  the  hour  draws  on 
"*'''  When  it  must  sink  beneath  the  western  wave  ;  ■'■ 

.Ir."  Yet,  in  high  musings,  faithful  memory  dwells 
-yii  ,With  transport  on  the  time  when  erst  it  shcKie  ,  / 

In  noontide  lustre; — and  in  steadfast  faith  .  - 

In  Him  who  died  on  Calvary,  we  await 
«f.ii' The  advent  of  that  morning  when  its  beimifl        '^'U  )fi 
1^  I    Shall  be  relumed ;  and,  never  more  obscured,  .    { 

In  ever-glowing  splendour  shall  advance,  ;  ^ 

Nearer  and  nearer  to  the  empyreal  light, 
•*'  .  That  blazes,  ceaseless,  from  the  throne  of  God." 
*»"■  D  D   3  ""     ***    V^^ 
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his  age,  there  was  no  one  who  became  more  sin- 
cerely attached  to  him,  or  for  whom  he  himself 
felt  a  higher  degree  of  esteem  and  affection,  than 
Mr.  Panizzi,  an  Italian  gentleman,  who  had  been 
compelled,  in  consequence  of  political  persecu- 
tions, to  abandon  Italy,  and  to  take  refuge  in 
England.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  tlUa  country, 
he  settled  in  Liverpool,  as  a  teacher  of  the  Italian 
language,  where  his  talents  and  worth  soon  won 
the  regard  of  Mr.  Roscoe.  To  tlie  kindness  and 
attentions  of  Mr.  Panizzi,  which  rather  resembled 
those  of  a  son  than  of  a  stranger,  he  owed  many 
happy  hours.  Upon  his  appointment  to  the 
Professorship  of  Italian  Literature  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  London,  Mr.  Iloscoe  was  deprived  of  hia 
society,  but  had  the  pleasure  of  making  him 
known  to  some  of  his  friends.  In  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Rogers,  written  in  the  year  1830,  he  thus 
introduces  Mr.  Panizzi  to  the  notice  of  that  geni 
tleman : — 

"  This  is  intended  to  be  deUvered  to  you  by 
my  highly  valued  friend,  Signor  Antonio  Panizzi, 
professor  of  the  Italian  language  in  the  London 
University,  who  lived  some  years  in  Liverpool, 
whence  he  is  now  returning,  after  visiting  the 
numerous  friends  whom  be  has  made  during  his 
residence  here.  He  is  probably  already  known 
to  you  by  his  literary  works, — particidarly  bis 
edition  of  Bojardo  and  Ariosto,  now  publishing; 
in  addition  to  which  1  beg  leave  to  add  my  testi- 
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and  satisfaction  which  he  derived  from  recalling 
the  incidents  of  his  friend's  life  are  expressed  in 
the  following  letter  to  Professor  Smyth,  dated 
the  ^d  January,  1831 :  —  '     ' 

"  A  reluctance  to  writing,  which  is  incident 
to  my  complaints,  and  a  continual  course  of 
avocations  to  which  I  am  obliged  to  attend,  have 
so  long  prevented  my  replying  to  your  several 
kind  and  affectionate  letters  that  I  am  almost 
ashamed  of  recalling  myself  to  your  friendly  re- 
collection. The  approaching  publication  of  the 
life  of  his  father  by  our  friend  Wallace  Currie, 
induces  me,  however,  to  address  a  few  lines  to 
you  to  express  my  approbation  of  that  work ; 
the  first  volume  of  wliicJi  I  have  just  read  with 
deep  interest  and  great  satisfaction,  and  which 
has  relieved  me  from  an  uneasy  sensation, 
which  I  have  always  felt,  at  not  having  under- 
taken the  work  myself,  owing  to  my  numerous 
and  unavoidable  avocations,  and  has  convinced 
me,  that,  on  many  accounts,  I  could  not  have 
accomplished  it  so  well  as  it  has  been  done  by 
his  son. 

"  This  work,  which  is  to  be  immediately  pub- 
lislied,  will,  I  trust,  not  only  be  acceptable  to 
the  numerous  friends  of  Dr.  Currie,  but  a  fii- 
vourite  with  the  public  at  large,  as  it  gives  a 
faithftd  representation  of  an  individual  of  a  lofty 
and  magnanimous  character,  uniformly  devoting 
his  energies  to  the  highest  objects   of  human 
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pursuit,  and  always  earnest  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  human  nature*  That  you  and  I,  my 
dear  friend,  should  have  the  happiness  to  have 
our  names  associated  in  the  records  of  such  a 
man's  life  cannot  fail  to  be  to  each  of  us  a  source 
of  the  highest  satisfiiction. 

**  I  have  frequently  intended  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  wonderful  events  that  have  taken 
place  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  France,  in 
the  course  of  the  last  six  months ;  but  I  have 
been  scarcely  less  interested  in  the  struggle 
which  is  now  taking  place  in  Poland,  respecting 
which  ilU&ted  country  we  both  of  us  took  so 
active  a  part  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago.  We 
cannot  but  wait  with  great  anxiety  the  result 
of  the  present  struggle  between  despotism  and 
liberty  in  Europe,  of  which  I  hope  you  will  live 
to  see  the  happy  result,  which  is  more  than  at 
mv  time  of  life  I  can  have  any  reason  to  expect, 

**  Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  have  received 
from  Walhice  Currie  a  complete  copy  of  the 
Doctor's  Hfe,  which  he  has  done  me  tlie  honour 
of  dedicating  to  me  in  a  kind  and  friendly  ad- 
dn\^s.  From  the  short  sur\'ey  I  have  hitherto 
btHMi  onablod  to  take  of  it,  I  think  it  will  do 
groat  orodit  both  to  his  father  and  himself.  The 
DiKior's  lottoi^  are  j)articularly  valuable/' 

It  had  lonir  boon  the  nitcntion  of  Mr.  Roscoe 
to  pubhsh  a  soloction  from  his  own  poems,  and 
also  trom  those  which  had  at  various  periods 
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been  written  by  different  members  of  his  femily. 
During  the  present  winter,  he  found  much 
amusement  in  looking  over  the  manuscripts  and 
in  selecting  such  as  lie  thought  worthy  of  being 
given  to  the  world.  The  collection  was  intended 
to  include  '*  Mount  Pleasant,"  *'  The  Wrongs 
of  Africa,"  and  some  others  of  his  early  pieces. 
Unfortunately  the  state  of  his  health  prevented 
him  from  completing  his  revision  of  the  manu- 
scripts, and  the  poems  remain  unpublished,* 

He  perused  about  this  time,  with  much  in- 
terest, the  Life  of  De  Witt  Chnton,  by  Dr. 
Hosaclc,  of  New  York,  to  whom  he  expressed  his 
opinion  of  the  work  in  the  following  letter, 
written  in  the  summer  of  1830  :  — 

"  Some  time  previous  to  the  receipt  of  the 
letter  with  which  you  honoured  me,  dated  the 
2Qth  April,  1829i  and  accompanying  the  present 
of  your  valuable  Memoir  of  Governor  Clinton,  I 
had  an  attack  of  jjaralysis,  which  interfered 
with  my  usual  occupations,  and  for  some  time 
interrupted  my  correspondence  j  and  altliough, 
by  the  blessing  of  God  and  by  the  aid  of  re- 
peated depletion  and  other  remedies,  I  have 
been  restored  to  such  a  state  of  health  as  to 
be  able  to  devote  a  prescribed  portion  of  my 

'  The  following  is  the  title  which  he  intended  to  give  to 
the  seleiition : —  "  Poemfi,  Original  and  Fugitive ;  wrillen  be- 
tween tlie  years  1770  and  1830:  by  Wiiliom  Roscoe.  To 
which  are  added,  Poems  bj  some  of  his  Children,  Liverpool, 
1831." 
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time  to  the  society  of  my  friends  and  the  perusal 
c£  my  bod&s,  — a  result  at  my  time  of  life,  ap- 
proaching my  sevens-eighth  year,  scarcely  to 
be  expected, — ^yet,  it  has  not  been  till  of  late  that 
I  have  been  able  to  undertake  the  perusal  of  so 
'  laige  a  work  as  yours,  which  I  have  now  read»  not 
only  without  any  injurious  consequences  to  my 
health,  but  with  great  information  and  amusement. 

'*  At  the  same  time,  I  have  imbibed  a  very 
dbtinct  idea  and  favourable  opinion  of  the  truly 
great  and  good  man  whose  character  you  have 
sp  admirably  depicted ;  and  whose  great  and 
various  merits  you  have  so  ably  illustrated  and 
explained. 

"  Writing,  as  I  now  do,  under  the  immediate 
impressions  derived  from  the  perusal  of  your 
noble  tribute  to  the  memory  of  your  friend,  it 
would  be  unjust  in  me  to  suppress  the  feelings 
with  which  I  have  been  actuated,  or  to  deny 
that,  highly  as  I  estimate  such  a  character  in  a 
nation  abounding  in  great  men,  I  consider  your 
production  as  having  shown  you  worthy  to  have 
been  his  biographer,  and  whilst  you  have  raised 
an  imperishable  monument  to  his  &me,  to  have 
given  the  surest  earnest  of  your  own. 

**  In  addition  to  the  regret  I  feel  in  not  having 
been  able  to  reply  sooner  to  your  letter,  I  am 
sorry  not  to  have  transmitted  you  the  few  docu- 
ments requested  by  you  respecting  my  late 
higlity  esteemed  friend  Tiiomas  Eddy,  of  whom 
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I  liave  read  several  interesting  memorials  in  your 
work ;  but  the  same  calamity  that  prevented  me 
from  writing,  also  prevented  me  performing  this 
duty,  having  taken  me  when  my  papers  were  in 
such  a  state  of  derangement  that  they  could  not 
for  a  long  time  be  looked  into.  I  am,  however, 
in  some  degree  consoled  by  the  conaidemtion 
that  you  will  not  have  been  delayed  in  your  in- 
tended account  of  him  by  my  apparent  negli- 
gence ;  my  correspondence  with  him  being  only 
occasional,  and  extending  to  little  more  than 
the  interchange  of  new  publications  ;  although  I 
always  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  both  of 
his  benevolence  and  his  literary  talents." 

It  will  be  recollected  that  at  a  very  early 
period  of  his  life  Mr.  Roscoe  had  collected  the 
moral  precepts  of  the  New  Testament  into  a 
small  volume,  to  which  he  gave  tlie  tide  of 
"  Christian  Morality,  as  coTitained  in  the  Pre-' 
cepts  of  the  New  Testament ;  in  the  Language' 
of  Jesus  Christ"  In  the  decline  of  life  tliiai 
youthful  attempt  was  recalled  to  his  mind  by  a; 
work  of  a  similar  character  proceeding  from  a 
very  unlooked  for  quarter.  This  was  "  Thei. 
Precepts  of  Jesus,"  collected,  arranged,  andu 
published  at  Calcutta  by  a  learned  Brahmin, 
Itammohun  Hoy,  who  having  become  a  convertl 
to  Christianity,  endeavoured  in  this  manner  to 
recommend  tlie  religion  of  Christ  to  his  country- 
men.    The  character  and  history  of  this  extra- 1 
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ordinarr  man  excited  in  the  highest  d^ree  the 
intefest  and  the  admiraticm  of  Mr.  Roscoe.  Not 
only  had  he  emancipated  his  mind   from  the 
dark  and  cruel  superstitions  in  which  he  had 
been  educated^   hut  he  had  cultivated  his  in- 
tdlect  to  a  degree  which  few  (^  the  natives  of 
more  favoured  climes  attain.     For  the  purpose 
of  $tuch4ng  the   Scriptures  he    had    rendered 
himself  familiar  with  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek, 
and  had  improved  his  mind  by  the  study  c^  va- 
rious branches  of  knowledge.     But  these  were 
his  least  merits.     The  great  excellence  c^  his 
character  consisted  in  his  enlarged  views  with 
r^rard  to  the  welfare  and  improvemeirt  c^  his 
species,  and  in  the  benevolent  zeal  with  which 
he  promoted  every  project  for  the  extension  of 
education  and  of  useful  knowledge  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  India.     Of  this  zeal  he  gave  a 
striking  proof  in  the  erection  of  a  printing-press 
at  Calcutta,  at  which  his  own  work,  "  The  Pre- 
cepts of  Jesus/*  and  other  volumes  calculateil  to 
extend  the  influence  of  Chrisrianity  amongst  the 
Hindoos,  were  printed. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  with  a  man  of  this 
hiffh  and  enliirhteneil  character  Mr.  Roscoe 
should  be  desirous  of  communicating ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  took  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  one  of  his  friends  (the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Hodgson  Fletcher  of  Liverpool)  proceeding  to 
India,  to  transmit  to  Rammohun  Roy  a  small 
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collection  of  his  works,  which  he  accompanied 
with  the  following  letter  :  — 

"  Although  I  have  not  the  honour  of  being 
known  to  you,  I  am  no  stranger  to  your  writings, 
nor  to  the  uniform  and  noble  manner  in  which 
you  have  asserted  tlie  cause  of  true  and  genuine 
Christianity,  against  the  sophisms  and  absurdities 
of  those  who  would  persuade  us  that  they  are 
the  only  objects  of  the  benevolence  of  the  great 
Creator  and  common  Father  of  all  His  offspring. 
It  seems  strange  even  to  myself  that  so  long  a 
time  has  elapsed,  in  which  I  have  been  aware 
how  nearly  my  opinions  on  religious  subjects 
have  agreed  with  your  own,  without  introducing 
myself  to  your  acquaintance.  The  fact  is,  that 
witliin  the  first  twenty  years  of  a  life  which  is 
now  verging  on  its  seventy-eightli  year,  I  had 
devoted  myself  to  the  task  of  forming,  as  far  as 
possible,  a  complete  code  of  moral  conduct,  from 
the  precepts  of  Jesus  Christ  as  given  in  the  New 
Testament,  in  his  own  words ;  in  which  I  had 
made  a  considerable  progress;  and  although  cir- 
cumstances prevented  my  completing  it,  yet  the 
impression  which  the  attempt  made  on  my  own 
mind  convinced  me,  that  true  Christianity  con- 
sists alone  in  doing  the  will  of  our  Father  which 
is  in  heaven,  which  will  is  not  only  sufficiently, 
but  most  powerfully  and  beautifully  enforced  in 
,  that  sacred  volume. 
Ilntff*  In   my  riper  years,   as  the   affaii-s  o£  the 
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world  engaged  my  attention,  I  have  been  em- 
ployed on  most  of  the  great  subjects  of  human 
mterest;  and  have  written  and  published  on 
politics,  jurisprudence,  history,  criticism,  science, 
and  Uterature,  according  to  the  measure  of  my 
abilities,  and  with  the  consciousness,  in  whatever 
department  I  have  been  engaged,  of  having  pro- 
moted, to  the  best  of  my  power,  the  improvement 
and  happiness  of  my  fellow-creatures. 

"  Some  of  these  works  I  would  even  flatter 
myself  may,  perhaps,  have  occurred  to  your 
notice ;  but  at  all  events,  that  I  may  not  sufier 
the  Uttle  that  remains  to  me  of  this  life  to  pass 
avray  without  being  better  known  to  you,  and 
having  at  present  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
sending  you  a  few  volumes  on  various  subjects 
that  may  give  you  a  tolerable  idea  how  I  have 
been  employed,  I  have  made  up  a  specimen  of 
my  writings,  which  I  have  to  desire  you  will  ac- 
cept as  the  gift  of  one  friend  to  another ;  in  or- 
der that,  if  they  should  be  received  in  the 
same  spirit  in  which  they  are  sent,  they  may  in 
fact  diminish  the  barrier  which  Providence  has 
placed  between  us,  and  introduce  us  to  the 
society  of  each  other,  to  be  united,  during  our 
future  lives,  as  true  and  faitliful  followers  of  our 
common  Master. 

"  The  opportunity  to  which  I  have  above 
alluded  is  that  of  a  young  friend  who  is  about 
to  depart  from  hence  on  a  voyage  to  Calcutta, 
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where  it  is  his  intention  to  take  up  his  residence 
in  a  mercantile  capacity,  and  who  is  desirous  of 
an  introduction  to  you,  for  the  freedom  of  which 
I  must  trust  myself  to  your  indulgence. 

"  We  have,  for  some  time  past,  been  flattered 
with  hopes  of  seeing  you  in  this  kingdom,  but 
I  fear  I  am  not  destined  to  have  that  pleasure. 
At  all  events,  it  will  be  a  great  gratification  to 
me  if  I  should  survive  the  attacks  of  the  para- 
lytic complaint,  under  which  I  have  now  la- 
boured for  some  years,  tdi  I  hear  that  you  have 
received  this  very  sincere  mark  of  the  deep 
respect  and  attachment  which  I  have  so  long 
entertained  for  you,  and  wliich  I  hope  to  renew 
in  a  happier  state  of  being. 

"I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 
*.  "  Your  assured  friend  and  fellow-christian,    ■ 
"W.  Rji 

"  To  the  celebrated  and  learned  ■■*  hpW 

Rammoliun  Roy,  Calcutta."  .  ,ij  nfft 


Before  this  letter  could  reach  its  destination' 
Mr.  Iloscoe  had  the  unexpected  gratification  of 
hearing  that  the  extraordinary  person  to  whom 
it  was  addressed  was  already  on  his  voyage  to 
Europe.  This  intelligence  was  quickly  followed 
by  his  arrival  at  Liverpool,  where  his  character 
and  striking  appearance  excited  much  curiosity 
and  interest.     The  interview  between  him  and 
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Mr.  Roscoe  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  witnessed  it  After  the  usual  gesture  of 
eastern  salutation,  and  with  a  mixture  of  oriental 
expression,  Rammohun  Roy  said,  *'  Happy  and 
proud  am  I  —  proud  and  happy  to  behold  a  man 
whose  fiime  has  extended  not  only  over  Europe, 
but  over  every  part  of  the  world/'  —  **I  bless 
God,"  replied  Mr.  Roscoe,  **  that  I  have  been 
permitted  to  live  to  see  this  day."  Their  con- 
versation chiefly  turned  upon  the  olgects  which 
had  led  Rammohun  Roy  to  this  country,  and  in 
the  course  of  it  he  displayed  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  political  and  commercial 
state  of  England.  His  visit  to  Liverpool  was  a 
very  sliort  one,  from  his  anxiety  to  be  present  at 
the  third  reading  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  at  the 
debates  on  the  subject  of  India;  and  on  his 
departure  for  London  he  carried  with  him  the 
following  letter  from  ^Ir.  Roscoe  to  Lord 
Brougham  :  — 

"  I  have  the  great  honour  and  very  singular 
pleasure  of  introducing  to  your  Lordship's  kind 
notice  and  attention  the  bearer  of  tliis,  the  ce- 
lebrated  and  learned  Rammohun  Roy,  who  is 
just  arrived  here  from  Calcutta,  and  of  whom 
you  must  already  have  frequently  heard  as  the 
illustrious  Convert  from  Hindooism  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  tlie  author  of  the  selections  from 
tlie  New  Testament  of"  The  Precepts  of  Jesus; " 
by  the  publication  and  ditfusion  of  which  amongst 
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the  natives  of  the  East  reasonable  hopes  are  now 
entertained,  that,  in  a  short  time,  the  shocking 
system  and  cruel  practices  of  Paganism  will  be 
abolished,  and  the  people  of  those  populous 
regions  be  restored  to  the  pure  and  simple  pre- 
cepts of  morality  and  brotherly  love.  Amongst 
the  many  and  important  motives  which  have 
induced  him  to  leave  his  countryand  connections, 
and  visit  this  island,  I  understand  he  is  induced 
to  hope  he  may  be  of  some  assistance  in  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  the  natives  of  India  in  the 
great  debates  which  must  ere  long  take  place 
here,  respecting  the  Charter  of  the  East  India 
Company  ;  but  I  have  yet  seen  so  little  of  him, 
from  his  numerous  engagements  here,  that  I 
must  leave  your  Lordship  to  learn  his  intentions 
from  himsell^  which  you  will  find  him  very 
capable  of  explaining  in  his  own  strong  and  ap- 
propriate English  idiom.  One  great  reason,  as 
I  understand,  for  his  haste  to  leave  this  for 
London,  is  to  be  present  to  witness  the  great 
measures  that  will  be  taken  by  your  Lordship 
and  your  illustrious  colleagues,  for  promoting 
the  long  wished-for  reform  of  his  native  country'. 
On  tlie  present  occasion,  I  will  not  ti'ouble  you 
further  than  to  request,  that,  if  it  should  not  be 
inconsistent  with  your  Lordship's  station  and  con- 
venience, you  would  obtain  for  our  distinguished 
visiter  the  benefit  of  a  seat  under  the  gallery  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  debate  on  the 
E  E  ^ 


ij:ss,  or  wuxujc  koscoc 

xhiri  reoifin^r  oc  ciie  Refbrxn  BQl ;  whkrii  finrour 
I  im  uTTTiTcs  ae  ioooLi  ove  ntber  to  vour 
LcrisKiLD  jf  ^311  have  no  obrectxoa  to  it'J  than 
to  :ciier  iniiiviiiLails^  zo  wuctru  I  onderstandy  he 
has  letner^  :t  intnxiuction.'* 

I>iirjii:  the  sjrjK  ^  the  jre-ir  1S31  there 
W3S  'Arzs±  ilterAHocL  in  Mr.  Roescoe's  health, 
thctiiTi  :r  wTL*  :bvioc£j  that  he  was  becoaung 
more  ixiii  nirce  fcebie.  and  that  anv  £resli  attack 
oc  "-Zne^js  ^i-:::?!:  prove  eminentiv  dan^ierous.  He 
sell  ccccT'iei  tJ'  enioT  the  societv  of  his  tamilv, 
ami  or  the  friendri  who  occasioQalhr  viated  him ; 
when  the  weaiher  permitted,  he  soaietimes 
cc  roc  a  rew  iiiir:iite>  in  his  small  gardeOy 
her^  he  warcheiL  with  much  pleasure,  the  pro- 
cners?  oc  hi>  rew  £ivi?cLrite  dowersw  He  was  tiillv 
jer-se'ri-i  h«:w  \-rrv  nrjii  the  tecure  of  his  lite  had 
beo.ci'c  ;  ^:/-  J^  ^-'^  <:.xxL  i  short  time  betore  his 
ia;<  j.:rj.olv  .c  .Vcs-v  ^Jjiurlrc  the  beautv  or' a 
>i:.--jlcr  .:  '-v^-f  l.l.t^^  he  remarked  that,  perish- 
abic  ^  th^-.  *cn:-  :hiV  vvou'.i  probably  sur\ive 
rin:.  B.::  r:  :Vt:h:.^  o<'  dt;ec:ion  was  mingletl 
w::h  :..<:><  :h;:^::.:>.  A  fevir  weeks  before  his 
licJtrh*  :::  -i  oc::vc:sa:ion  wi:h  his  Iiiend  and 
iv.\s:oui:\  !>:>  rr.i:'...  he  swke  calmly  of  his 
iriorviisini:  rVv:b"vr.t-s>  j::vI  prv^buble  early  disso- 
lu:.o^%  '•  Hv'  :hj.::kexi  :he  Almiithty  for  having 
ivnu;::evi  !::-  :o  ;\is<  a  Ijo  of  much  happiness, 
whioh,  :ho::jh  ^.ii^cwha:  checkered  hv  vicis- 
siiuvle,  hud  lv\::\   o:i  the   x^hvvo,  one  of  great 
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enjoyment;  and  he  trusted  that  he  should  be 
enabled  cheerfully  to  resign  it  whenever  it  pleased 
God  to  call  him."* 

In  this  tranquil  and  happy  frame  of  mind  he 
continued  to  the  last.  Towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  montli  of  June  he  suffered  from  a  severe 
attack  of  a  prevailing  influenza,  from  which  he 
appeared  to  have  partially  recovered,  when,  on 
the  evening  of  Monday  the  27th  of  June,  while 
listening  to  a  letter  which  one  of  his  sons  was 
reading  to  him,  containing  an  account  of  the 
progress  of  the  Reform  Bill,  he  was  suddenly 
seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  §hivering,  accom- 
panied by  an  almost  total  prostration  of  strength. 
He  was,  with  difficulty,  conveyed  to  his  bed, 
from  which  he  never  again  rose.  At  this  trying 
hour  that  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  God, 
and  that  submission  to  His  will,  which  had  sup- 
ported him  in  every  vicissitude  of  his  life,  did 
not  desert  him,  and  he  resigned  himsehi  without 
one  murmur,  to  the  change  which  he  well  knew 
was  near  at  hand.  While  yet  able,  with  diffi- 
culty, to  make  himself  understood,  lie  said  to 
Dr.  Traill,  —  "  Some  people  suffer  much  in 
dying;  1  do  not  suffer."  On  the  morning  of 
Wednesday  he  indistinctly  enquired  from  his 
highly  valued  medical  attendant,  Mr.  Bicker- 
steth,  his  opinion  with  regard  to  his  situation  j 

■  Dr.  Traill's  Memoir, 
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iS  **=c;±nK  3s»  ^^^Pb"'  ^^  took  leave  of 
2sr  v:i:i  gfr^-^marg  cjsqNksure,  by  extending 
^  r.z:  i^  soxmL  "sxk.  sAerr^rds  he  became 
■mnr-,  T^jn  ig^nrrfss  ij^  Ardculate,  though  he 
•?rzi^%*i  2X2-  ^lsl»e^  ixL  vrriin  an  hour  of  his 
jirftf"^  vTHiTi  ij%i]&.  iBiOf  £  ekren  o'clock,  on 
T:r-rHAv  m.TTiTT^  "at  SJti  oc  June.     The  im- 

9ku3t£ir  jia^   IT  us  a^gcr  vas  an  efiusion  of 


r 


iifs=r.cied.  in  speaking  of  the 
"ir.  i^^iciiiv  tie  »siings  with  which 
.  -^ru-ir  ::>  lamii^  i:  rgfixri  iheir  loss.  "  If 
*er  :ri'7t  «;s^  ai  xcxs^zc  cc  which  the  tears 
»L-  s.-.'.  -i^-,  ^-ii>  ;c  i&czi*x.  axki  tenderness, 
-:=*.:  f  i::-^  i  ^crtc  iciii  ii2!Cr>es&»  it  is  when  a 
^,-^':*  -;i^?,  Tu!  St  T'ssrj?  iSki  boGour,  goes  to 
-«,■:  :*i:    -^-^rii-:    :c   i>   'iibouTs   leaWnc  to 

:\^   ^        ..\   .Li.*:>c  r:  :..-  tl-c  benerit  of  his 
.,    .  .       :*^    -  \,:      .c    :>    •:ic!y    respected 
..  -.      .  .      v.  -t  :^-:  -^  Ik'Ck  il'u:.  by  following 
^   "v.N,     "v.-    V  .     T,  ii^  -  r<'  jvinutte*.!  to  liis 

.    *  .c-     ■,»•*,•     ."    :-•■    *:*.:r.uvc  ground  at- 

^v 'o.  'u    '^  -.  u^-a-i-    v..^d:xl   in   Renshaw 

N  \v  .      i.   X.  '  '.^    X  ";;:  rvrrVcnioi  bv  his  va- 

i  k\     :.:v     o  :^   -  ■-•i   ^^i•:v*   :>.e   Rev,  William 

Sx -t»i.  v.      v.  -    ,..v.-i.  ---AS  A::«:::ded  bv  a  yciy 

.VI  >.,>;■'v^^ ,   Xvv.   .c  >->  rr.vare  iHends,  and  of 

:>-,>v    -  ;'.>v    is:;:-...*.  :Vr  :::>  character  induced 

:>.iMv.  :.^  s::c>ii  rli:*  \oi;^:ary  nurk  of  respect  to 
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his  memory,  and  an  eloquent  and  touching 
funeral  sermon  was  preached  on  the  17th  of  July, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Thorn,  the  minister  of  Ren- 
ehaw  Street  Chapel. 

Mr.  Roscoe  left  a  family,  surviving  him,  of 
six  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  had  lost  one 
daughter  in  infancy,  and  a  son  in  mature  age. 
His  eldest  daughter  was  married,  in  the  year 
1825,  to  Thomas  Jevons,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool. 

Soon  after  his  death  a  subscription  was  opened 
at  Liverpool,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory.' 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  I. 
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asascholar — his  acquaintance  with  the  classicallanguages 
— with  the  modem  languages — his  tastein  Englishpoetry 
— his  knowledge  of  botany — his  love  of  the  fine  arts — ■ 
his  promotion  of  literary  and  scienii/ic  institutions — his 
power  of  generalisation  —  his  energy  in  literary  pursuits, 
• — Mr.  Rosco^s  friends  in  early  life  —  in  middle  age  — 
his  associates  in  political  and  local  improvements — his 
political  friends  —  the  friends  acquired  by  his  philan- 
thropic  exertions — by  his  literary  character. — Mr,  Coke 
of  Norfolk.  —  Distinguished  foreigners  — Americans^ 
Italians — his  botanical  friends.  —  The  grounds  upon 
which  hisfriendships  rested — his  demeanour  in  society. — 
Mr.Rosco^s  domestic  character. — Poems  addressed  to 
him  by  his  children. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

The  history  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  life  affords  an  en- 
couraging picture  to  all,  but  especially  to  those 
who,  like  himself,  have  to  contend  with  the  dis- 
advantages arising  from  the  want  of  education 
and  of  fortune.  All  that  he  became  was  the 
result  of  his  own  exertions.  Without  the  assist- 
ance of  rank,  or  wealth,  or  powerful  friends,  or 
accomplished  instructors,  he  raised  himself  to  a 
station  in  society,  and  to  an  eminence  in  liter- 
ature, which  few  persons,  witli  every  adventitious 
aid,  have  attained.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten, 
that  tills  was  accomplished,  not  so  much  by 
means  of  extraordinary  talents,  as  by  energetic 
and  diligent  application,  and  by  an  ardent 
desire  of  rendering  himself  useful  to  mankind. 
In  the  highest  and  the  best  parts  of  his  cha- 
racter he  is  open  to  the  imitation  of  all :  — in  his 
integrity  and  sincerity  j  in  his  attachment  to 
freedom  and  truth ;  in  his  earnest  endeavours  to 
do  good  J  in  the  purity  of  his  public  principles ; 
in  the  beauty  of  his  private  Ufe ;  and  in  his  serene 
submission  to  the  will  of  God. 

Much  of  the  respect  with  which  Mr.  Roscoe 
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was  regarded  arose  from  that  consistency,  both 
in  principles  and  in  conduct,  which,  extending 
over  his  whole  life,  gave  a  harmony  and  crown- 
ing beauty  to  his  character.  From  the  early 
period  of  his  youth,  down  to  the  last  days  of  his 
declining  age,  he  had  been  the  imifbrm  and 
earnest  advocate  of  the  same  principles  ;  apply- 
ing them  in  turn  to  all  the  most  important  sub- 
jects of  human  interest  In  his  writings  on 
politics,  on  morals,  on  jurisprudence,  and  on 
every  other  subject  where  the  application  of 
tliose  principles  was  involved,  one  and  the  same 
spirit  was  uniibrmly  manifested ;  a  spirit  of  be- 
nevolence, of  liberal  thought,  and  of  generous 
contidence  in  human  nature.  Throughout  every 
action  of  his  life,  the  same  enlarged  views  were 
visible ;  and  never,  perhaps,  was  any  man's  course 
more  free  from  the  taint  of  low  or  mean  motives. 
This  consistencv  of  character  resulted  from  an 
intotrritv  of  heart,  which  suffered  neither  his 
fooUngs  nor  his  judgment  to  be  biassed  by  those 
views  ot*  intorost  or  expediency,  which  often  mis- 
K\ul  the  wise,  and  sometimes  even  the  good. 

It  is  proper  to  point  out  this  consistency  in 
right  principles  and  right  conduct,  as  the  true 
souivo  ot*  the  high  personal  reputation  which 
Mr.  Kosooe  enjoyed ;  to  show,  that  it  was  not 
to  the  |H>ssossion  of  great  talents,  nor  of  brilliant 
qualities,  nor  to  the  merit  of  public  services, 
though  to  these  he  had  some  claim,  that  he  was 
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indebted  for  the  respect  and  the  admiration  so 
generally  exhibited  towards  him,  but  to  qualities 
which  every  one  possesses,  and  which,  if  duly 
cultivated,  will  lead  to  the  same  results.  Ge- 
nius, learning,  and  accomplishments,  may  excite 
wonder  or  extort  praise  ;  but  it  is  only  the  higher 
qualities  of  consistent  integrity  and  generous  be- 
nevolence that  can  secure  respect  or  confer  real 
influence. 

In  taking  even  a  cursory  review  of  Mr.  Ros- 
coe's  life,  the  striking  coherency  of  his  opinions 
and  conduct  at  every  period  of  it  will  be  visible. 
In  politics  his  course  was  truly  uniform  and  un- 
deviating.  Never,  for  a  moment,  in  periods  of 
disaster  and  of  danger,  when  even  brave  men 
hesitated,  did  he  abandon  the  open  assertion  of 
those  liberal  principles  which  then  marked  out 
their  professors,  not  only  to  the  jealousy  of  the 
government,  but  to  public  odium.  Throughout 
the  whole  course  of  the  French  war  he  never 
ceased  to  oppose  it,  in  public  and  in  private, 
in  his  speeches  and  in  bis  writings,  as  unjust, 
impolitic,  and  destructive.  While  he  deeply 
lamented  over  the  excesses  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, he  did  not,  as  many  did,  abandon  the 
principles  and  the  feelings  which  had  led  him  to 
rejoice  at  its  commencement.  He  knew  that  the 
crimes  and  the  wickedness  of  man  could  not 
affect  the  immutable  principles  of  justice  and  of 
freedom.     In    his   attachment   to  parliamentary 
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rwi.'i  n>  wofidL  be  resirdcd  as  necesanr  to  the 
iecuriLj*  ac  ocr  own  oree  insthntioiiSy  he  was  in- 
jy^'hiT  jHiacaiiL  •  and  viiien  many  of  the  political 
•^t^t:^  WX2.  vaom  he  had  acted,  and  whose  opi- 
imncf  jue  V3:i  jccosoxned  to  regard  with  respect, 
o^^iajeti  X  wVMine»  oo   this  question,   which 
jet^nu^i  to?  p«srraEid  a  total  afaandooment  cf  it, 
Hr^  Roscce  beccne  but  the  more  warmlv  in- 
tsr^i^ed    ±.    iij    pco2res&      From   the   age  erf* 
«^n«ici»«:»  wifisi  he  wrote  hb  poem  of  *•  Mount 
Pjksizsixxn.''  ro  ifie  penod  of  hb  death,  the  subject 
cc  rie  >urnf  Trade  rod  been  one  of  the  most  un- 
c^x^^str  :2D£nfK  to  him :  and  after  giving  his  vote 
ice  zi^  jbriir^XL  he  continued  his  efforts  to  pro- 
CTin^  ibf  jcurroocsoem  of  it  by  other  nations,  and 
the  rcc&I  jbc-iitsoQ  of  sfaveir  in  our  own  colonies. 
hi  li>  iih^r>rr:o^  ^3  the  principles  of  Protestant 
c:;>scc:.  :r.  vhich   he  had  been  educated,   and 
w?.:^::   >.:5    -.iz^.en:  approved,  he  was  equally 
ov:c.>-.>:cr: ;  r-:r  would  he  ostensibly  conform  to 
:>.::  F-5TJ.'r-li>hmtr.:  ror  the  acquisition  of  any  per- 

Eve::  in  h:>  r^tes  and  la\T>iirite  occupations, 
the  5ar.:e  >i^:n:  or'  con>tancv  was  eWnced.  That 
love  of  literaruro  which  was  the  joy  of  his  youth 
w.i>  ai>o  the  solace  of  his  age.  His  attachment 
to  works  of  an  continued  at  every  perod  of  life 
to  artbrd  iiim  pleasure :  —  the  few  prints  he 
jx^ssossovi  at  the  close  of  his  life,  and  the  small 
collection   which   he   liad  made  in   his  youth. 
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perhaps,  gave  him  equal  gratification.  But,  in 
notliing  was  the  enduruig  nature  of  hia  tastes 
more  visible,  than  in  the  deUght  which  poetry 
afforded  liim  in  youth,  in  manliood,  and  in  age; 
and  in  the  undying  sensibility  whicli,  to  the  last, 
he  continued  to  manifest  to  its  powers. 

In  friendship,  also,  the  unchangeahleness  of 
Mr.  Roscoe's  affections  was  most  pleasingly  ma- 
nifested. The  friends  of  his  youth  were  only 
lost  to  him  in  death,  and  he  seemed  to  inspire 
in  otliers  the  same  abiding  attachment.  Nor 
was  it  the  name  only,  but  the  warmth  of  friend- 
ship, which  remained;  and  which  was  continued 
to  the  descendants  of  tlie  early  friends  of  whom 
the  grave  had  deprived  him. 

The  reward  of  consistency  is  great.  Mr. 
Roscoe  lived  to  see  the  justice  of  almost  all  the 
leading  principles  which  fie  had  advocated  fully 
acknowledged.  He  lived  to  witness  the  adoption 
of  nearly  every  measure  of  importance  for  which 
he  had  laboured,  through  good  report  and  through 
evil  report  He  was  permitted  to  partake  of 
the  triumph  which  the  friendsof  liberty  obtained 
in  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  He  saw  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  and  of 
the  laws  which  disabled  the  Roman  Catholics. 
He  belield  peace  restored,  and  he  saw  the  rise  of 
a  better  system  of  things  in  France.  He  flat- 
tered himself  that  more  correct  views  on  the 
great  subject  of  Penal  Jurisprudence  were  ex- 
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of  his  character  had  been  sullied  by  the  incense. 
But  siicli  was  not  the  effect  of  his  celebrity  upon 
the  pure  mind  and  simple  feelings  of  Mr.  Roscoe. 
A  native  modesty,  which  never  departed  from  him, 
taught  him  to  set  a  just  value  on  the  homage  of 
the  world.  He  knew  of  how  small  account  all  ta- 
lents are,  in  themselves,  and  how  little  justified  we 
are  in  priding  ourselves  upon  the  possession  of  that 
which  is  only  an  additional  obligation  upon  us  to 
virtuous  exertion.  He  looked  with  comparative 
indifference  upon  the  reputation  wliich  he  had 
acquired  as  an  author,  but  frequently  expressed 
the  satisfaction  lie  felt,  that,  by  the  principles 
and  spirit  of  his  writings,  he  might  have  contri- 
buted, in  some  tlegree,  to  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind. He  was  not,  indeed,  insensible  to  that 
honourable  praise,  which,  after  the  consciousness 
of  doing  good,  is  the  best  reward  of  human 
labours,  but  he  never,  for  a  moment,  permitted 
the  idea  of  public  commendation  or  blame  to  in- 
fluence his  actions.  He  was  not  devoid  of  ambi- 
tion, but  it  was  an  ambition  purified  from  dross. 
He  was  not  ambitious  of  wealth,  or  of  place,  or 
of  power,  unless  it  was  the  power  of  doing  good. 
Though  he  frequently  came  forwards  in  public, 
yet  it  was  from  no  desire  of  personal  distinction; 
and  so  little  was  he  governed  by  motives  of  this 
kind,  that,  when  he  was  called  upon  to  become 
a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  Liverpool, 
there  probably  was  not  a  person  in    the  town 
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fame.  I  stand  in  neither  of  these  predicaments.' 
Again ;  '  I  ought  soon  to  choose  some  portion 
of  history  wiiich  may  do  me  credit,  if  well 
treated.'  Nor  is  the  love  of  fame,  considered  as 
a  concurrent  cause,  an  unworthy  motive  of  ex- 
ertion. If  the  disinterested  wish  to  be  eminently 
useful  to  others  he  tlie  mark  of  a  virtuous  clia- 
racter,  the  desire  of  reijutation  is  that  of  a  great 
and  soaring  mind ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  to  the 
union  of  these  that  the  world  is  uidebted  for 
the  numerous  works,  in  ancient  and  modem 
times,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  hghts  and 
landmarks  of  the  human  race.  When,  however, 
the  desire  of  benefiting  mankind  is  absorbed 
and  lost  in  the  passion  for  celebrity,  the  moat 
injurious  consequences  cannot  fail  to  ensue. 
That  predilection  for  a  particukr  country,  wliicli 
is  often  veiled  under  tlie  specious  name  of  pa- 
triotism, and  that  bigotted  adherence  to  a  sect 
which  assumes  the  cliaracter  of  religious  zeal, 
are  often  tiie  immediate  sources  of  partiality  or 
misrepresentation  ;  but  the  writer  who  is  actuated 
by  a  disinterested  desire  of  rendering  service  to 
a  party  or  a  cause  is  yet  more  respectable  than 
he  who  feels  no  interest  whatever  tor  the  public; 
but  selects  a  subject  which  may  display  his 
talents  to  Uie  best  advantage,  and  executes  hts 
undertaking  in  such  a  manner  as  seems  most 
conducive,  not  to  the  instruction  and  benefit  of 
others,  but  to  his  own  fame.  Whatever  the 
I-  F  2 
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to  think  that    lie   had  not  Hved  altogether  in 
vain."" 

It  was  the  same  spirit  which  led  him  (deeply 
persuaded  as  he  was  of  the  truth  and  justice  of 
the  views  which  he  had  taken)  to  engage  in  the 
distasteful  labour  of  political  discussion,  —  to 
interest  himself  in  the  public  occurrences  of  the 
day,  and  to  devote  to  controversy  the  hours 
which  he  would  gladly  have  dedicated  to  the 
pleasanter  pursuits  of  literature.  He  ha.s  liim- 
self,  in  some  lines  already  given,  beautifully  ex- 
pressed  these  feelings  in  the  prayer,  —  , 

,  i...  "  That  when  removed  from  grief  and  pain,  „,  Jl 
This  fragile  form  in  earth  sliall  lie. 

Some  happier  t'fFort  may  remain  ,  •■ 

To  touch  one  human  heart  with  joy;  "  ''•''( 

"  One  nobler  precept  to  bestow, 

One  kind  and  generous  wish  revea),  'ynJ 

To  bid  the  breast  with  virtue  glow,  r.iftftl 

To  love,  to  pity,  and  to  feci ;  i  i  na 

"  To  soothe  tlie  ilU  it  cannot  cure, 

Tlic  sufferer's  injuries  redress  ; 

And  through  life's  varied  channels  pour 

The  living  stream  of  happiness.''  ■''-i 

Another  modification  of  that  feeling  of  bene* 
volence  which  existed  so  strong  within  his  breast 
was  his  humanity  to  animals.     He  practised  and 
he  taught  to  those  around  him  the  lesson,  — . 
"  Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  our  pride 
With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  tiling  that  feels."    '' 

i.Jin 

(„„„,  •  Dr.  Traill',  Memoir.        .MUlllxlllt 

F  p  3 
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He  has  himself  related  the  pain  he  sufiered  on 
witnessing  thedjring  agonies  of  a  bird  which  he  had 
shot  on  his  first  and  last  fowling  excursion  ;  and 
his  "  Elegy  to  Pity,**  written  in  his  early  youth, 
displays  the  same  tenderness  of  feeling :  — 

<*  Deroid  of  fear,  the  fiiwiu  around  thee  play ; 
Emblem  of  peace,  the  dore  before  thee  flies ; 
Ko  blood-«tain*d  traces  mark  thj  blameless  w^. 
Beneath  th  j  feet  no  harmless  insect 


Not  to  have  possessed  these  feelings  would,  in- 
deed, have  been  totally  at  variance  with  the  rest  of 
his  character,  which  was  strongly  marked  with  an 
aversion  to  cruelty  and  oppression  of  every  kind* 
He  has  noticed,  with  much  commendation,  the 
existence  of  similar  feelings   in   the   breast  of 
Pope*, — "  feelings  which  are,  indeed,  inseparable 
from   a   humane  and  generous  character,    and 
which  are  founded  on   a  sense  of  compassion 
and  kinJneN^  towards  the  lower  orders  of  ani- 
matevi  being." — "  Of  this,"  Mr.  Roscoe  adds, 
*'  he  iTave  a  decisive  proof  in  an  excellent  paper 
in  the  Guardian  of  the  ^?lst  May,  1713,  in  which 
he  has  endeavoured  to  inculcate  just  notions  of 
the  relations  that  subsist  between  man  and  the 
interior  animals,  and  to  rescue  tJiem  from  those 
jvi^iivutions  and  cruelties  to  which  they  are  so 
tiwiuently  and   so   inconsiderately  exposed.      I 
caiuiot  tliink  it  extra\^.igant/'  says  he,  "  to  ima- 

•  Lite  ol*  PofH?,  p.  569^ 
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gine  that  mankind  are  no  less,  in  proportion,  ac- 
countable for  the  ill-use  of  their  dominion  over 
creatures  of  the  lower  rank  of  beings,  than  for  the 
exercise  of  tyranny  over  their  own  species.  The 
more  entirely  tlie  inferior  creature  is  submitted 
to  our  power,  the  more  answerable  we  should 
seem  for  our  mismanagement  of  it  j  and  the 
rather,  as  the  very  condition  of  nature  renders 
these  creatures  incapable  of  receiving  any  re- 
compense in  another  life  for  their  ill-treatment 
in  this." 

Tlie  disposition  of  Mr.  Roscoe  to  assist  those 
who  might  stand  in  need  of  his  aid,  and  the 
readiness  with  which,  in  the  midst  of  his  numer- 
ous engagements,  he  was  accustomed  to  listen  to 
such  applications,  afforded  him  frequently  an 
opportunity  of  rendering  important  services  at  a 
small  expense  of  time  and  attention.  His  name, 
also,  being  very  generally  known,  he  was  applied 
to,  not  only  by  persons  in  Liverpool,  but  in  re- 
mote parts  of  tlie  country,  soliciting  his  advice 
and  assistance  ;  sometimes  upon  matters  of  liter- 
ature, and  sometimes  with  regard  to  their  own 
private  aifairs.*  Many  of  these  requests  manifest 
the  great  confidence  generally  felt  in  his  judg- 
ment and  in  his  benevolence; — a  confidence 
which  his  conduct  on  these  occasions  proved  to 
be  not  undeserved. 

■  See  Appendix,  No.  II. 
F  r  i 
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was  not  a  mere  effort  of  human  strength,  but  was 
founded  on  that  humility  and  submission  to  the 
will  of  God,  which  is  the  result  of  a  thorough 
confidence  in  all  His  dispensations.  Under  this 
impression  we  cannot  but  perceive,  that  His 
goodness  is  as  great,  altliougii  not  so  apparent, 
in  what  He  takes  away  as  in  what  He  gives;  in 
what  He  denies  to  our  wishes,  as  in  what  He 
grants ;  and  although  it  certainly  requires  an 
effort  to  act  upon  these  convictions  at  the  mo- 
ment when  calamity  falls  upon  us,  yet  we  may 
be  assured,  that  every  event  that  occurs,  if  rightly 
used  and  improved  by  us,  is  only  a  part  of  that 
great  moral  process  which  is  intended  to  exalt 
our  character,  and  improve  our  capacity  for  hap- 
piness in  a  better  state." 

At  an  early  age  he  had  diligently  and  se- 
riously studied  the  Sacred  Writings,  and  had 
collected  from  them,  as  the  rule  of  life,  the 
moral  precepts  of  Jesus  Christ.  Towards  tlie 
close  of  his  life  he  began  to  revise  this  youthful 
effort,  and  had  his  health  permitted  him,  it  is 
probable  that  he  would  have  prepared  it  for 
the  press.  The  result  of  these  enquiries  may 
be  stated  in  his  own  words  : —  "  The  belief  in 
Christ  and  in  Christianity,  so  strongly  and  uni- 
formly inculcated  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  not 
the  embracing  or  holding  a  particular  doctrine, 
but  a  belief  which  results  in  action,  which  evinces 
itself  in  all  the  relations  and  concerns  of  life, 
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which  induces  us  to  follow  the  precepts  and  imi- 
tate the  example  of  Christ,  which  is  not  a  mere 
vain  and  empty  pretension  to  superior  wisdom, 
knowledge,  or  power,  but  which  humbly  seeks 
to  discover  what  are  the  duties  we  have  to  per- 
form." 

In  the  year  1820,  a  lady  of  Liverpool,  with 
whom  he  had  little  personal  acquaintance,  pre- 
sented to  him  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  accompanied 
by  a  letter  expressing  her  respect  for  his  cha- 
racter,  and  her  concern  for  his  spiritual  wel^ure. 
His  reply  will  give  some  idea  of  his  opinions  on 
reUgious  subjects. 

"  On  my  return  home,  after  an  absence  of 
four  months,   I  found  the   copy  of  the    Holy 
Bible,  which  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  present 
to  me,  and  wliich  is  rendered  still  more  accept- 
able   by   the  expression  of  friendly  regard  by 
which  it  is  accompanied.     In  thus  avaiUng  my- 
self  of  your  kindness,  you  will  not,  I  am  sure, 
suppose  tliat  I  have  remained  till  this  late  period 
of  niv  life  unacquainted  with  its  contents.     The 
recommendations  in  your  letter  were  impressed 
on  inv  mind  in  my  earliest  days,  and  I  sincerely 
join  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  and  yourself, 
in  the   character   he   has  given   of  the   sacred 
writini^s. 

**  Allow  me  to  add,  that  I  have,  on  more 
iHX'asions  than  one,  borne  my  humble  testimony 
to  their  excellence,  and  have  endeavoured,  as  far 
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as  it  lay  in  my  power,  to  prevent  their  remaining 
a  dead  letter,  by  calling  the  precepts  of  the 
New  Testament  into  practical  use,  and  intro- 
ducing their  sublime  principles  and  humane  spirit 
into  the  institutions  of  civil  society.  If  you 
will  do  me  the  favour  to  peruse  the  concluding 
pages  of  a  tract  which  I  published  in  1819, 
entitled  '  Observations  on  Penal  Jurisprudence 
and  the  Refoi-mation  of  Criminals,'  you  will 
find  a  specimen  of  those  efforts  to  which  I  have 
ventured  to  allude. 

"  The  same  sentiments  which  I  have  myself 
imbibed  have  descended  to  my  children,  and 
will,  I  trust,  produce  richer  fruits.  May  I  hope 
you  will  perceive  some  earnest  of  this  in  the 
little  volume  by  which  this  is  accompanied,  the 
production  of  my  younger  daughter,  expressing 
those  religious  sentiments  and  feelings,  which, 
I  hope,  you  will  yourself  approve." 

His  devotional  feelings  were,  at  every  period 
of  his  life,  occasionally  poured  forth  in  the  lan- 
guage of  poetry ;  and  the  depth  and  purity  of  those 
feelings  are  sensibly  manifested  in  the  following 
hymn,  written  in  his  early  youth,  and  displaying 
perhaps  a  too  sensitive  consciousness  of  his  own 
imperfections.  Many  of  his  other  devotional 
pieces  are  already  before  the  public. 


jr 
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Gratitude,  whose  hands  are  prest 
Duteous  on  her  Teeling  breast ; 
Tliese  shall  in  Thy  sacred  way 
Guide  my  feet,  long  prone  to  stray. 
Till,  each  meaner  passion  o*er, 
I  may  tempt  thy  frown  no  more  ; 
Nor,  of  youth  and  vigour  vain, 
Sow  in  sin  to  reap  in  pain. 

Swiftly  fly  the  rolling  year  I 
Till  that  happier  morn  appear 
That  my  noblest  hopes  shall  see 
Centred,  O  my  God!  in  Tliee!  — 
That  shall  teach  my  thoughts  to  ri 
O'er  the  world  and  all  its  joya ; 
Bend  obedient  to  thy  laws; 
Feel  the  worth  of  self-applause  ; 
Nobly  scorn  each  meaner  care, 
And  in  consciouH  virtue  dare 
All  that  comes  in  misery's  train. 
Sickness,  poverty,  and  pain. 
Heedless  of  the  hour  of  fate. 
And  prepared  for  cither  state. 


On  the  subject  of  freedom  in  matters  of  re- 
ligious opinion  he  has  expressed  his  sentiments 
in  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Butler,  thanking  hlra 
for  a  copy  of  his  installation  sermon.  "  The 
assertion  and  defence  of  truth,"  he  says,  "  is 
incumbent  upon  every  one,  and  particularly 
upon  every  teacher  of  religion ;  hut  there 
is  one  truth,  paramount  to  all  the  rest,  which 
is  the  very  basis  of  religious  enquiry,  without 
which  all  discussion  is  absurd,  viz.  that  every 
person,   in  his  spirittial  concerns,   has  a  right 
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ri-e  tcLrr  wijci!  seeLs  to  e^^t 
the  expesije  oc"  moodier,  and  he 
resoiuteir  re^LiCcxi  iLir  >v>tem  of*  soveniment 
which  lizns  a:  bencntin^  a  portion  of  the  com- 
mimitv,  to  the  exdusioo  oi  the  rest.     He  ab- 
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horred  the  adoption  of  bad  means  under  the 
pretext  of  obtaining  a  good  end,  well  knowing 
that  an  abandonment  of  the  great  rules  of  virtue 
and  morality  is  poorly  compensated  by  any  tem- 
porary advantage.  He  has  truly  said,  "  No  end 
can  justify  the  sacrifice  of  a  principle,  nor  was 
a  crime  ever  necessary  in  the  course  of  human 
affairs.  The  sudden  burst  of  vindictive  passion 
may  sometimes  occasion  important  changes  in 
the  fate  of  nations ;  but  the  event  is  seldom 
within  the  limits  of  human  calculation.  It  is 
only  the  calm  energy  of  reason,  constantly  bear- 
ing up  against  tlie  encroachraents  of  power,  that 
can  witli  certainty  perpetuate  the  freedom  or 
promote  the  happiness  of  the  human  race.'" 

He  Iiad  a  lofty  and  generous  confidence  in 
human  nature,  which  led  liim  to  believe  that 
mankind  might  be  best  governed  through  their 
judgment  and  their  affections,  and  that  the  do- 
minion founded  upon  force,  or  fear,  or  fraud; 
was  at  once  unstable  and  noxious.  Integrity  of 
purpose,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  do  good,  were, 
he  well  knew,  the  true  bonds  whicii  \inite  a 
government  to  tiie  ])eople.  He  felt  the  same 
trust  in  the  character  of  nations.  "  What,"  he 
aska,  "would  be  the  condition  of  private  society, 
if  envy,  jealousy,  fear,  distrust,  and  hatred,  were 
the  only  feelings  by  which  mankind  were  actu- 

•  Life  of  Lorenzo,  vol.  ii.  p.  305.,  lost  edition. 


ifjv-^niniain^    it*    di-arrr  sxv   lioK    a 

iinriiur  vm  i.  smirLoarjr  4^1*2  expensive 
'.  It*  ^-t^L  izLtr'w^  tic  X  -fTt^  ir  ^^lia  to  iook  lor 
f^i\z:t,rL  -Jijcr«r2iiif!in-  iz*i  i«e  tber«ore  devoted 
jlI  tie  eI«f^z:e^  :t  Li*  nirki  to  tbe  cause  of 
O'  tiie  ej5cc:  prcojc^  br  hb  political 
it  i*  i^«ct^":  to  rortn  xn  opiiiioD ;  but 


£nocc  tbc  p»x*iiirrrir  cc  scc&e  o€*  his  pamphlets^  it 
is  DOC  ucre&ioCiib^tr  to  o:»cclude  that  his  argu- 
ments were  00c  without  their  induence  on  the 
itale  of  public  opinion. 
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The  strong  political  feelings  witii  which  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Roscoe  was  often  excited  were 
not  unfreqtiently  expressed  in  verse.  Of  these 
poems  several  specimens  have  been  given  in  the 
preceding  pages,  and  the  following  lines  are  now 
added,  written  at  an  early  period  of  bis  life  :^ 


Hired  slave  of  greatness  \  servile  tool  of  state  ! 

Thy  bosom  labouring  with  thy  country's  hale  t 
"*'     Whose  tongue  would  lick  the  dust  where  tyrants  trod  ! 
l{ti    And,  whilst  thou  felt  the  power,  would'st  kig«  the  rod  ! 
^..   The  abject  friend  of  Stuart's  peijured  line, 
■         And  the  mean  advocate  of  right  divine  ! 

Go,  fuwtiiiig  wretch  !   from  Albion's  frecborn  land; 
t''    Go,  seek,  with  trembling  steps,  some  southern  strand, 
0     I  Wliere  koeeling  slaves  around  tlieir  sovereign  wait, 
^^  Hie  smile  their  transport,  and  his  fury  fate ; 

Where  freedom  from  the  nerveless  clime  is  flown, 
■'   '  And  the  dear  name  of  property  unknown  ; 
J■^ '  Where  love  connubial  dreads  a  tyrant's  lust,  v 

— ,    And  man,  a  reptile,  grovels  in  the  dust.  j 

Tliere,  in  thy  native  clime,  thy  toils  pursue, 
*"'' '  And  bind  with  weightier  chains  the  patient  crew ; 
*»'    Teach  them  that  Heaven,  in  wrath  to  man,  design 'd 
^ ,    "Diat  one  should  reign,  the  lord  of  all  his  kind  ; 
■V       That  God  for  him  the  feast  of  nature  spread. 

And  screen'd  from  justice  his  anointed  head. 
"' '    Soon  shall  thy  various  merits  stand  confest, 
Jt"  I  Thou  the  first  minion  of*  tlie  tyrant's  breast ;  ' 

^       Till  one,  more  mean,  if  any  such  can  be. 

Shall  snatch  the  golden  meed  design 'd  ibr  thee ; 
^""^  And  thou,  dependent  on  thy  master's  breath, 
9i>>    Shalt  from  the  bowstring  meet  a  sileut  death.     '  'in  JJ 
VOL.  11.  C  G  .  *l»tl 
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ot  Mr.  Roicoe  vidi  tiie 
c«yn:ai  ^amgcge^  wtk^  mstit  endrelT  without 
Ji&cj:'ictii2ii  trom  ocnisr^     Esriv  in  Uie  be  ac- 
^pnroi  A  £iijwiiet^^  cc  die  Latm  bnguc^e,  and 
ftiSki  r«BBi^en£if  kisfiseit    ttnrilcir  vith    its    best 
wTTCe-K     IV  ii«e  Honce  jsd  Cicero  were  his 
^Kuiiar  arccrrresw     Xearfv  at  the  same  period 
&C2^  JcyfTTiMBL  w:fe>  «^rected»  br  Dr.  Aikin,  to  the 
jcaiir  oc  o&e  Isi^bsii  poets^  who,  od  the  revi^^al  of 
LearrrfiTiC-  ii=c«  rrvail^  tieir  great  models   in 
tfre  bei:irjr  :c  ti^ir  Liiin  wr>?e-     Although  Mr. 
K.-i^o^f  v-iircc  b^  ?;k:o  :o  have  aojuired  that  re- 
ET^fi  ir»i  vTmoiI  iiK>w:eiiine  or  the  Ian£:ua^e«   to 
whx'i  -T.  :i->  cocrrrry  50  Lirp?  a  portion  of  time 
s>  ^ifc'VvCcC.  oc  n±^r  sacrisced,  he  was  vet  tullv 
dZttbte  o^'  rxscir^  an*i  appreciating  the  higher 
excx:iI«co£e>  oc'  >:vle*  as  his  selections  finom,  and 
oC5>en^^nocs  upon,  the  writings  of  the  modem 
La::::  iwr-rs  sunxienrlv  denh>nstrate. 

With  the  Greek  lani^iace  Mr.  Roscoe  did  not 
hecvHiie  aoqiiainievi   until  the  middle  period  of 
life,  when  tor  some  lime  he  studied  it  \i'ith  much 
dilii!ence.     In  this  task  also  he  received  no  as- 
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sistance,  relying  entirely  on  his  own  method  of 
study.  More  important  avocations  prevented 
liim  from  pursuing  these  agreeable  labours  to 
the  extent  he  desired,  and  it  was  only  during 
the  interval  which  elapsed  between  his  relin- 
quishment of  business  in  1796,  and  his  return 
to  it  in  1799,  that  he  was  enabled  to  devote  any 
considerable  portion  of  his  leisure  time  to  this 
object.  The  language  itself  had  excited  his 
high  admiration,  and  he  often  adverted  with 
pleasure  to  the  tinie  he  had  spent  in  acquiring 
iL  Of  his  proficiency  in  it  he  tlius  speaks  in 
tlie  following  passage,  intended  to  form  part  of  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Parr :  — 

"  To  the  abstruser  parts  of  learning,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  nicer  distinctions  of  tiie  Greek 
language,  I  have  no  pretensions.  I  have  not, 
indeed,  lamented,  like  Petrarca,  over  the  books 
of  Homer,  whicii  remained  silent  to  his  ardent 
entreaties,  but  my  acquaintance  witli  them  has 
been  a  sort  of  illicit  intercourse,  uncontrolled 
by  system,  and  unsanctioned  by  autliority.  Awto- 
h^axTog,  and  consequently  ill  taught,  it  has  been 
my  lot  to  pursue  the  same  system  to  the  present 
day,  and    I  may    say    with    the  philosopher  — 

His  acquaintance  with  the  modern  languages 
was  confined  to  the  French  and  the  Italian.  In 
the  former  he  conversed  with  considerable  flu- 
ency, and  of  tlie  latter  he  liatl  acqtiiretl  an  ex- 
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71^ 

^rBw&  11  iB^  cuEreooDoeBS  a  Ixikv  fiom  wfaidi 
X  i^w  iyymnfnh^  iicr^e  ben  iipirctffdi,  vill  give 
aiL  iioa  at  ^3e  jcitt:  jnd  Aqwy  widi  viudi  he 
V3^  aauf  ^  fs^resfr  irifyyft     It  wooU,  indeec^ 

isBT^  xssL  ioarsdsB^  i£  jcer  his  loi^  and  la- 
kanK  icorr  <r  ibe  faest  vniers  of  Itihr,  he 
Bsi&£  3CC  inciTzted,  s  scme  desree,  their  genius 
MUZ  ibsr  ^ssGf^  Oi  his  iiUfiitup  acqnadntmoe 
wxx  ^3e  TrrrtTL^ie  ot  the  ooantnr,  and  more 
csTOCsiJy  tX  rrag  fp&endid  portion  of  it  which 
b(  iIi^icrKiAi  b^  bis  vritiitt^s  it  >$  imnecessauy 
»  5oe&k.  Tbe  zenenl  esdmation  in  whidi 
UKuse  w?cks  ar>^  fieid.  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
Kec^  azspHe  resdmoDj  to  their  merits* 

It  v:k>  ch>crT  in  the  eariis  part  of  his  life  that 
Er^lish  literini:^  eciragtd  his  attention.  With 
th'c  wcrkf  oc"  :he  j>oet>  he  was  particularly  con- 
versizt ;  izi  his  memorv  wa^  stored  with  manv 
oc  the  cx>s:  t^autinil  passages  from  their  writings. 
AmoKiT  the  elder  poets,  Chaucer,  Shakspeare, 
and  Milton  held,  in  his  estimation,  their  de- 
sened  and  pre-eminent  place.  But  the  writer 
to  wh<>se  works  he  recurred  with  most  pleasure 
was  Pope ;  whose  genius  he  has  ^-indicated  in  the 
dissertation  prefixed  to  the  second  volume  of  lus 
AVorks.  Shenstone  was  the  tavoiuite  of  his  youth, 
and  in  later  liie  Co\i'per  won  his  warm  admir- 
ation.    Amongst  tlie  poets  of  his  own  day,  he 
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was  most  forcibly  struck  with  the  genius  of  Byron. 
The  poetry  of  Scott  did  not  interest  him  greatly ; 
and  he  did  not  concur  with  those  who  extol  so 
highly  the  poetical  productions  of  Wordsworth 
and  of  Southey.  But  with  one  of  the  writers  of 
the  same  school  he  was  much  delighted ;  and 
the  "  Isle  of  Palms"  was  one  of  his  most  favour- 
ite poems.  No  writer  of  modem  times  affected 
his  feehngs  more  powerfully  than  Mrs.  Hemans. 
He  possessed  the  rare  talent  of  giving  full  effect, 
in  reading,  to  the  works  of  the  poets  whom  he 
admired. 

His  general  knowledge  of  botany  was  more 
extensive  than,  considering  the  great  attention 
which  he  bestowed  upon  one  particular  order  of 
plants,  he  might  be  supposed  to  have  possessed. 
His  study  of  the  science  had  commenced  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  it  never  ceased  to  be  the  recreation 
of  his  leisure  hours.  He  had  diligently  studied  the 
best  botanical  works,  many  of  which  his  library 
contained  ;  and  he  frequently  figured  plants  with 
great  freedom  and  trutJi,  though  not  with  the 
finished  pencil  of  an  artist.  Sir  James  Smith,  on 
his  first  introduction  to  him,  expressed  his  sur- 
prise at  finding  him  "  so  good  a  practical  bota- 
nist;" and  afterwards  approved  of  and  adopted 
his  views  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Scitamineee,* 

*  "  Mr.  RoBcoe,  in  a  most  excellent  paper  to  die  Linnsean 
Society,  firet  led  the  way  to  a  true  knowledge  of  the  genera 
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LAe  hs  ftiendL  the  fllustrioiB  Prestdent  of  die 
l.iwMnm  Socicrr,  he,  too^  W3S  an  ardent  disciple 
€C  die  gnat  Svede,  ''and  defrnded  the  T^ifinapan 
IwueAfr  a»  stondr  as  he  could."* 

He  ««»  abo  attached  to  odier  branches  of 
BXiiral  hi«tor|r,  but  had  never  devoted  much 
Audhr  to  them,  with  the  exception  of  concho- 
&iM^«  to  vhkh,  as  appears  firom  some  <if  his 
pa|Kts  he  had  at  one  time  paid  considerable 


The  attachment  of  Mr.  Roscoe  to  wc»^  of 
an  contributed  gready  to  tus  happiness.     When 
iMieued  with  business,  and  with  the   literary 
cm{)feyments  which  generally  succeeded  to  the 
en:s;«emeot$  at'  the  dav,  he  was  accustmned  to 
amuse  hi>  mind  with  tuming  over  the  leaves 
cf  ht>  portlblias — an  occupation  which  always 
seenHHi  to  b^!:uile  his  latigue,  and  to  revive  his 
<|HrIt5^     His  knowledge  oi  art  u^-as  considerable. 
In  his  cv^Uections  he  endeavoured,  not  merelv  to 
hriiu:  togxMher  beautilul  specimens  of  the  pencil 
or  the  cTuver.  but  to  form  materials  for  illus- 
tnting   the   rise  and   progress  of  the  various 
brunches  oc*  an,  and  thus  to  form,  as  it  were, 
a  school  ot*  an,  in  which  its  histor\'  might  be 
studieil  with  pleasure  and  ad\'autage.    He  freely 


ot'  I  hi****  diiiiou'.t   pldnt*.** —  ^^j>  J,  E.  Smith  to  the  Rev,  I>r, 
Gxx^d^m'^kn     ••  Lit*  of  Sir  J,  Smith/'  vol.  i.  p.  55S, 
*  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pu  ^1. 
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and  gladly  threw  open  his  collections,  not  only  for 
the  amusement  of  his  friends,  but  also  for  the 
improvement  of  the  young  artists  who  were  de- 
sirous of  studying  the  works  of  tlie  great  masters, 
and  who  constantly  found  in  him  a  zealous  and 
steady  friend. 

The  love  which  he  felt  himself  for  intellectual 
pursuits  he  delighted  to  communicate  to  others  ; 
and  nothing  afforded  him  higher  pleasure  tlian 
to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  the  various  lite- 
rary and  scientific  institutions,  which  have,  in 
the  course  of  the  last  forty  years,  been  founded  at 
Liverpool  and  in  other  places.  The  part  which 
he  was  known  to  have  taken  on  these  occasions 
produced  many  applications  to  him  from  quarters 
where  similar  institutions  were  projected,  and  he 
thus  enjoyed  opportunities  of  extending  his  use- 
fulness, of  which  he  gladly  took  advantage.  His 
correspondence  on  these  subjects  was  not  con- 
fined  to  England.  The  founders  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Philadelphia  were  indebted  to  him 
for  the  plan  upon  which  they  proceeded  to  form 
their,  establishment.  "  With  the  information 
which  you  have  Iiad  the  goodness  to  give  me," 
says  Mr.  Short,  an  American  gentleman,  "  and 
which  I  communicated  to  one  or  two  friends, 
and  particularly  to  Dr.  Barton,  our  most  able 
botanist,  we  determined  to  make  an  attempt  at 
Philadelphia,  towards  what  you  had  so  happily 
effected  at  Liverpool.  I  made  use  of  your  name 
G  G  4 
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Bixamc  GanieiL 


emgreti  iiiiz>  a  oamepDodezice  with 
lfr>  ^KSBCS.  *K  TkjTGoL  whx,  in  a  ietter  dated 
litn.  ^Tggsc  I^II.  t3iE»  BQCki»  the  astastuce 
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"^  i  n^i  ^^enr  3mi:ti  aueeii  nueteed  to  tou 
mar  joar  "xim  scxanxm  tt>  1^  request.      I  had 
ae  msBRire  or  rvaLfmg  the  letter  with  which 
^jit  iiniciinitr  aie  rj  2  z«i^^  ai'eetinff  of  the 
sicscrirts:^    rj     :«jr   rr:co?ed    Bocmic   Garden 
IV.  ,^  trtfrs'c  -T  tie  ccozr  .  wriich  took  pkce 
cc  Jrshi^  ii:5C  viei:  i  voce  cf  thiinks    to    vou 
6:c  ^:iir  vil  jlltlc  iirccr::a.noc  xnd  iriendiv  otfers 
cc    Xif^szjd^rce  1^k^  — iirJ-r^LXi^hr  pcl^^^ed,   which  I 
wi:5  cccir:j>i?L«:cei  :o  codzijnicire  on  behalt^  of 
rre  Tse^:^::^.    Yocr  ecoxira^reniem  to  proceed^ 
trrocii:^  oc  i  fcziiZer  -^oile  than   at  Liverpool, 
wi^  oc  ro  icall  serv^.ce  to  our  cause.     Cominir 
fr.c:  5cv.*r:  xr:l»nrv\  i:  at  once  silenced  the  few 
wS.^  wccv  i:>ro?<x:  :o  thmw  cv>ld  water  on  the 
wv^^tv*,  w::h  the  '>Lii->ibie  objection  of  the  im- 

r      -  r 

|x>>!>ibiL!tv-  or*  otu*   nu>iiur  any  thing  like   your 
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funds,  and,  in  consequence,  the  business  of  the 
meeting  proceeded  with  great  spirit  and  unani- 
mity." 

The  most  vahiable  quahty  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  mind 
was  the  rare  and  inestimable  faculty  of  generali- 
sation —  the  power  of  applying  great  principles, 
on  a  large  scale,  to  all  the  most  important  trans- 
actions of  life.  Following  out  all  the  leatUng  truths 
of  religion,  of  morals,  and  of  politics,  to  their 
ultimate  results,  he  was  able  to  detect  the  errors 
of  those  who  have  shaped  tlieir  schemes  of  hu- 
man conduct  upon  more  narrow  and  confined 
views.  Yet,  in  upholding  only  that  which  wiis 
strictly  correct  in  principle,  he  never  abandoned 
the  expedient,  being  well  convinced  that  Provi- 
dence has  not  disjoined  the  useful  from  the  good, 
and  that  the  true  interests  of  man  can  never  be 
served  by  a  deviation  from  rectitude.  These 
views  guided  him  in  safety  through  every  diffi- 
culty, giving  strength  and  confidence  to  all  his 
opinions;  and  it  is  from  the  exhibition  of  the 
same  principles  that  his  life  and  his  writings 
must  derive  their  real  value. 

In  reviewing  Mr.  Roscoe's  literary  character,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  sum  of 
exertion  which  it  displays.  With  the  exception 
of  the  last  few  years  of  it,  and  of  the  interval 
between  his  abandoning  the  profession  of  an  at- 
torney, and  becoming  a  partner  in  the  bank,  he 
was  incessiintly  engaged  in  the  management  of 


43S  asm,  or  wu^li^m 


IT  US  ^vemi^  j^{$ix  Tbe  cchr  time,  diere£)rey 
'pmna  ic  ^«a(  3l  ^  poorer  to  devotie  to  liteiatiire, 
I3IS  <venBKs^  Boc  required  bv*  his  basaiess^ 
zjaats  tjLJur  ipaces  €(  time  viiicfa  occur  in 
csixTK  oc  lae  basest  dsr.  and  wiuch  xre  so 
jfCBL  ii3iceiL  ^viBi  in-  the  dOiseiit.  Bj  tiie  cne- 
m  jod  iiuif'ni '.!.■■  g  a<e  o£  the  leisure  thus  oh- 
3i(  jisci?iBac2«hed  those  extensive  htemr 
wTriLtT^  cy  I'l'Mwiwi  ofaserreis»  mig^fat  he 
joooireifc  2l^  hsre  reqrsinNl  the  hhour  o£  a  life. 
X>  I3B(  isLXscnr  v:a»  added  a  sin^ndar  energy 


4C  caacacter.  w^^cn  mcreased  m  proportion  to  the 
cilE»  :^*ii  inn  ioc  exertioQ,  and  which  seemed 
;cBicvuuccsbie  even  to  hiflDtseiL     ^  I  know  not 
i»:w  :::  iSw"^   be  ^avs   in  a  leaer  to   Sir  James 
Smi.    ••  I  c:lz:  never  iccvxripiish  any  thing  un- 
le?^  I  i;ivr  1  rr^eo.:  ziiirv  ocher  things  that   call 
jVc  nv  ir:c!ir:*:c:  i:  Lie  >ame  time,  when  I  am  as 
iirc-r-T  n  «iu:  I  iz:  abcKit  as  ohstinacv   and 
r^TvtvtT"i-r<^  v"-ir  rjiike  me.     Whether  this  arises 
fr.c-  XT-  irr^vrhnivn:  v>re  ia]iiir^:>  tor  a  particidar 
>c:W-evt.  oc  rrxr.  ^  perversity  of  disposition,  which 
^k'l\c^-r>  :.>  re  efni^loved  in  anv  thimr  but  what 
::  vX.-T'::  :v>  b^.  I  shill  not  venture  to  determine," 
t>rxr   ixrik^r.s  wv^ilj    have   concluded   that    it 
jirv\>v'  rrvx::  :hji:  e-f.enr^  which  is  only  roused  and 
;?*<:vr.:c\i  hv  c irvim^.staitces  which  would  depress 
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Other  minds,  and  is  not  fully  put  into  action 
unless  under  the  pressure  of  difficulties. 

The  same  spirit  must  be  regaided  as  the 
instrument  of  all  that  he  accomphshed  in 
other  ways ;  of  his  continued  and  resolute  ex- 
ertions in  attempting  to  inculcate  his  own  poh- 
tical  opinions,  of  his  constant  endeavours  to 
promote  education  and  liberal  institutions  in  his 
native  town,  of  his  ardent  labours  in  penal  juris- 
prudence, of  his  eager  pursuit  of  botanical 
science.  Each  of  these  objects  he  prosecuted 
with  a  zeal  whicli  seemed  to  engross  his  whole 
mind,  and  by  its  very  ardour  to  promise  success. 
This  active  employment  of  his  energies  had  be- 
come so  habitual  to  him,  that,  instead  of  being 
inimical,  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  necessary  to 
his  health  and  life.  "  I  rejoice,"  he  says  in  a 
letter  written  hi  1826,  "  in  the  disposition  you 
feel  for  the  continuation  of  your  labours,  it  being 
a  strong  impression  upon  my  mind,  that  nothing 
is  more  conducive  to  life  and  health,  than  some 
employment  which  calls  for  oiu-  continued  at- 
tention, and  prevents  a  moment  from  being  irk- 
some on  our  hands.  For  my  own  part,  I  feel  as 
if  my  existence  were  twined  round  my  employ- 
ments, and  that,  when  those  have  finished,  I  shall 
have  finished  too."  The  latter  years  of  liis  life 
verified  this  sentiment ;  when  released  from  his 
literary  engagements,  he  still  found  employments 
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wlikii  occupied  and  ddighted  his  mmd  to  die 


It  b  the  advice  ci  the  Abbe  Maury,  that  in 
lefatiii^  the  histonr  c£  an  eminent  man,  the 
writer  should  add  to  the  interest  of  his  narrative 
'^  by  surroonding  the  sotgect  ci  it  with  his  con- 


h^hhr  J^vonred  than  Mr.  Roscoe  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  nomeroiis  bodr  ot  iatdlhgexit  and 
attacjied  friends  many  <^  whose  names  have  been 
aentkned  in  the  course  of  the  present  narrative. 
Yet  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  miinteresting  to 
present  in  this  place  a  more  connected  view  of 
tha^e  amicable  associatiotts,  which,  while  they 
ftdded  so  gre^y  to  the  happiness  of  his  Ufe, 
enabled  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  poibrm  much, 
tbii,  unasi^isted  and  alone,  he  could  never  have 
accxxoplLshed.      How   sincerely   he   \"alued    the 
pieisures  oc'  iriendship  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
cvyrv^pondence  >how> ;  and  he  has  himselt'  ex- 
prvsjsed  this  rex^lin^  in  the  following  passage  of  a 
letter,  written,  in  the  decUne  of  life,  to  Sir  James 
Smith :  —  '*  Above  ail,  I  delight  to  preserxe  and 
oultix^te  th\>se  feelings  of  friendship  and  affec- 
liv>n  which  have  been  the  charm  and  happines<$ 
i>t*  mv  Utc\  and  few  of  which  have  returned  me 
s<>  ample  a  harvest  as  those  in  which  I  am  at 
prvsent  employed.'' 

In  his  e:iriy  youth  he  was  particularly  fortu- 
nate in  the  s^^lection  of  companions  whose  tastes 
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and  acquirements  led  him  to  the  cultivation  of 
tliose  intellectual  pursuits  by  which,  in  his  after 
life,  he  became  so  much  distinguished.  In  the 
society  of  Francis  Holden,  of  William  Clarke, 
of  Robert  Rigby,  and  of  the  other  youthful 
friends  with  whom  the  leisure  hours  of  his  early 
days  were  passed,  he  acquired  that  relish  for 
literary  pursuits,  which  neither  the  discipline  of 
schools,  nor  the  exhortations  of  the  learned  can 
confer.  In  their  society  also  he  sought  and 
found  the  pleasures  which  natural  scenery  in- 
spires; and  their  moniing  studies  and  evening 
walks  present  a  pleasing  picture  of  the  manner 
in  which  their  vacant  time  was  employed. 

As  he  grew  into  manhood,  additional  friend- 
'ships  were  formed,  distinguished,  no  less  than 
those  of  his  youth,  by  the  strength  of  their  ties 
and  the  worth  of  their  objects.  That  mutual 
interchange  of  opinion,  and  that  association  of 
mental  powers,  whicii  had  before  been  directed 
to  individual  improvement,  had  now  a  higher 
aim,  and  Mr.  Roscoe  and  his  friends,  in  maturer 
life,  united  their  efforts  to  promote  the  public 
good.  Amongst  those  whom  he  more  particu- 
larly regarded  as  his  associates  in  these  labours, 
were  Mr.  Ratlibone,  Dr.  Currie,  and  the  Rev. 
William  Shepherd  j  to  these  names  may  be 
added  tliat  of  tlie  late  Edward  Rushton,  a  man  of 
high  moral  qualities,  of  great  intellectual  endow- 
ments, and  of  the  most  inflexible  strength  of 


^ri^^,     l¥7 


J*  '     awt 


-».     •  1 1  -     ■  «  I 


ai  im^fcUiBv  ic  imiii: 


aiiiinu  ^amMires  ir  ruf 


^>«nig:  innf^  XL  'Utii 


-tax:  '^di^  ^in«i«t  xx'P'jc^  m 

ruDie  :c  ntf  Ttr^xuf'?'  lii^ccifc*?^  ipLZi^c  liie  voice 

It    "iin:    Tr:ni»:o:i::    :c    z^^nnjoos   c^^  public 
■-r-'\r-T  -jz  j_r  ziizi^r:  zivTz^  Mr.  Kcifooe  acted  not 
•nrl'j^  21  j-rr  ^r«r:n«:r.  wnn  :l*>  owr  personal  ririeniLs 
bf-T:  xiiiiil^  .'^:— ."Ctrmrei  Trrrh  all  who  were  wiliinji 
t :  ■•e;rti  "Ji^z-zr  i>>ftsll^s^r.     On  these  occasions  he 
!:.rvrr  s'j^rreti  rorrr  fee:;ni!s  to  prevent  him  trom 
or-cic  jTiinj:  hi>  efforts  with  tho^e  ol*  others  ;  and 
all  tfce  n>>>t  useT-il  institutions  c^^  the  town  have 
been   erected  bv  the  zeal   and   resources  of  in- 
dividuals  of' the  mo^t  varied  poHtical  sentiments. 
As  his  character  became  more  generally  known. 
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the  number  of  his  political  friends  was  much  ex- 
tended ;  and  he  had  the  happiness  to  secure  the 
regard  of  some  of  the  most  estimable  and  dis- 
tinguished  persons  of  his  day.  With  the  late 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  lie  enjoyed  along  and  very 
confidential  correspondence  on  political  subjects. 
With  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  he  corresponded, 
not  only  on  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade  and 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  upon  various  ques> 
tions  of  public  interest.  He  was  in  the  habit 
also  of  communicating  upon  political  subjects 
with  Lord  Holland,  Lord  Erskihe,  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  Whitbread,  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  Mr.  William  Smith,  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  and  many  others  of  the  active  supporters 
of  liberal  principles  in  both  houses  of  parliament. 
If  amongst  these  excellent  persons  there  was  any 
one  for  whom  he  entertained  a  superior  rcsjiect 
and  a  higher  esteem,  it  was  Mr.  Whitbread,  whose 
principles  seemed  to  accord  more  nearly  with 
his  own  than  those  of  any  other  of  his  friends. 
Though  he  had  been  personally  introduced  to 
Mr.  Fox,  he  had  unfortunately  no  opportunity 
of  cultivating  the  friendship  of  that  consummate 
statesman.  Had  such  an  opportunity  been  af- 
forded, there  can  be  Httlc  doubt  that  the  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Roscoe  would  have  won  the  warm 
and  lasting  esteem  of  Mr.  Fox. 

The  exertions  of  Mr.  Roscoe  in  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade,  in  the  reformation  of  crimi- 
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■iL^  azki  in  odier  phibnthropic  olgects»  procured 
kim  a  nev  bond  of  friends.  Mr.  Wilbeifbrce, 
Mr.  Oirkson,  Mr.  \%illiaun  ADon,  Mr.  Macaulay, 
and  Mr.  R^  Montagu  were  connected  with 
luB  bnr  tfak  bond.  In  the  dedine  of  life  he 
anpiixcd  the  firiemkhip  of  many  excellent  per- 
S3IB  in  the  United  States^  by  his  writings  on 
pR»n  discipline,  and  by  the  deep  interest  he 
^pfaiTed  in  the  progress  of  the  penitentiary 
sy^um  in  America 

But  it  WIS  to  his  litenoy  character  that 
Mr.  Roscce  owed  the  greatest  number  of  his 
fiiends.  Having  first  admired  him  as  an  author, 
they  anefward>  learned  to  love  him  as  a  man.  * 
To  enumerate  all  the  fiiends  whom  his  literary 
reputation  created  would  be  to  name  nearly  dl 
the  mos;  distinguished  men  o(  his  day. 

Or  his  exi^isive  correspondence  on  literary 
si:b;ovrts»  i:  is  i!rijv>sj>ible  in  the  present  narrative 
to  cive  any  ihiiii:  like  an  adequate  idea.  It 
incli.vics  the  iiimes  c4  Lord  Orford,  Lord  Car- 
lisle-  Lorxi  Hoilind.  Rcwrs  Campbell,  Sotheby, 

•  •-  A-  ir.ra:^  Lor*  of  siEceritr  and  truth ;  simplicitT  com- 
Kriod  v'-t^  <t  Tuirrul  rhntcit^'.  vet  suaTitr  of  muiDen;  a 
^X^!<rv>s2^  Nfl^f  ir.  the  integnrr  of  others.  th«  consequence 
ly  hi;^  o«n2  nvtimde  of  purpiMe  :  as  anxietr  to  do  justice  to 
^le  CH^rltf  <>f  others :  a  liberal  and  judicious  patronage  of 
nMkHt  ta>nt  $trui:^.uur  to  escape  firooi  obccuritr.  joined  to 
a  natunl  che^^milne^  of  dbpo>itioo :  all  united  to  convert 
into  dcTotedand  er.thusoastic  admirers  those  vho  first  sought 
ht»  triend^hip  from  hts  literarr  reputation." — Dr.  TrailTt 
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Montgomer}',  Professor  Wilson,  Hogg,  Charles 
Lloyd,  Hector  Macneill,  the  Rev.  James  Graham, 
Mr.  Bernard  Barton,  Dr.  Symmons,  Dr.  Parr, 
Dr.  Aikin,  Charles  Butler,  Dr.  Dibdin,  the  Rev. 
W.  P.  Greswell;  Miss  Aikin,  Miss  Edgeworth, 
Mrs.  Barbauld,  Mrs.  Wolstoncraft,  and  many 
others.' 

One  person  there  was,  who,  in  the  latter  part 
of  Mr.  Roacoe's  life,  may  almost  he  said  to  have 
stood  alone  in  his  regard,  and  his  attachment 
for  whom  partook  of  all  the  enthusiasm  which 
distinguishes  youthful  afTection.  The  character 
of  Mr.  Coke  was  no  sooner  known  to  him  than 
it  won  his  warmest  admiration.  His  sincerity 
and  manly  frankness,  his  ardent  love  of  liberty, 
the  consistent  tenor  of  his  long  public  life,  his 
attachment  to  agricultural  pursuits,  his  open 
hospitality,  and  his  truly  friendly  heart,  were 
qualities  wliich  could  not  fail  to  attract  Mr, 
Roscoe's   regard.     He    seldom    spoke    of   him 

•  To  Sir  Walter  Scott  Mr.  RoBcoe  was,  unfortunately,  only 
known  by  a  sliort  but  very  interesting  interview,  in  the  year 
1 823,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell.  He  was  much 
■truck  with  the  appearance  and  animated  conversation  of 
that  celebrated  man,  and  ollcn  recurred  with  pleasure  to  the 
circumstance  of  their  meeting.  Witli  Mr,  Souihey,  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  and  Mr.  Coleridge,  his  acquaintance  was  imper- 
fect, nor  was  it  kept  up  by  letter.  Jeremy  Qentham  was  one 
of  the  few  very  distinguished  raen  with  whom  Mr.  Roscoe 
was  not  BO  fortunate  as  to  have  had  any  intercourse. 

VOL.  II.  H  H 
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without  some  ejHthet  demonstrative  of  his  re- 
spect and  affection ;  and  the  long  labour  which 
he  underwent  in  arranging  and  cataloguing  the 
Holkham  manuscripts,  became  a  source  of  the 
highest  ]deasure  to  him,  from  the  consciousness 
that  he  was  serving  and  gratifying  the  friend 
whom  he  loved.  These  feelings  of  afiection 
and  respect  were  warmly  returned  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Coke,  who  n^lected  no  opportunity  of 
manifesting  his  te^d  for  Mr.  Roscoe,  and  who 
conferred  upon  him  obligations  of  no  ordinary 
nature. 

The  constant  resort  of  intelligent  foreigners  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Roscoe  was  a  striking  testi- 
mony to  the  estimation  in  which  liis  character 
was  held  abroad,  and  afforded  him  many  oppor- 
tunities, by  the  friendships  which  these  casual 
visits  often  created,  of  extending,  in  other  lands, 
the  influence  of  his  principles  and  opinions. 
Men  of  science  and  of  letters,  from  Italy,  from 
Germany*,  and  from  France,  seldom  visited  the 

*  '<  An  Englishman  would  not  readily  forgive  me,  if^  when 
speaking  of  LiverpooK  I  were  to  pass  over  altogether  in 
silence  the  banker  William  Roscoe.  His  histories  of  <  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici*  and  of  *  Pope  Leo  X.*  have  procured  him 
general  consideration  in  the  British  empire.  In  Liverpool  he 
is  distinguished  as  the  patriot  and  the  man  of  taste.  A 
stranger  who  lias  an  introduction  to  him  may  certainly  esteem 
himself  \ety  fortunate ;  but  the  polite  hospitalities  of  the 
merchants  of  Liverpool  gave  me  but  too  few  opportunities  of 
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northern  parts  of  England  without  bearing  with 
them  an  introduction  to  him  ;  nor  did  he  hesitate, 
on  these  occasions,  to  devote  a  portion  of  liis 
valuable  time  to  their  service,  promoting,  to 
the  utmost  of  liis  power,  the  objects  of  their  visit. 
Still  more  numerous  were  the  introductions  which 
were  brought  to  him  by  travellers  from  the 
United  States,  with  a  great  number  of  whom  he 
afterwards  maintained  a  friendly  correspondence. 
Amongst  those  to  whom  he  thus  became  person- 
ally known,  were  President  Monroe,  Dr.  Clian- 
ning,  Mr.  Jared  Sparks,  Mr.  Verjiianck,  Judge 
Jackson,  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Greenwood,  Professor 
Norton,  Dr.  Kirkland,  Professor  Silliman,  Mr. 
Everett,  Mr.  Christopher  Hughes,  Mr.  Audu- 
bon, the  late  Bishop  Hobart,  and  others. 

In  addition  to  ttiese  there  were  many  distin- 
guished foreigners,  with  whom  Mr.  Roscoe's  in- 
tercourse was  only  by  letter.  With  the  principal 
scholars  of  Italy  he  thus  maintained  an  occasional 
communication  ;  and  amongst  his  correspondents 
in  that  country  are  to  be  found  the  learned 
names  of  Fabroni,  Bandini,  Morelli,  Moreni, 
Bossi,  Mecherini,  and  others.  But  the  person 
whose  correspondence  he  most  highly  esteemed. 


availing  myself  of  the  kind  invitations  of  tliis  excellent  man." 
—  P.  A.  Nemnieh's  I^eueHe  Reue  dutch  Enfflatid,  ScAottland, 
tMdJnIand.    JbMn^en.    1807. 
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and  with  whom  he  r^arded  it  as  an  honour  to 
communicate,  was  M.  La  Fayette.  His  other 
correspondents  in  France  were  not  numerous. 

His  attachment  to  botany  and  to  agricultural 
pursuits  procured  him  the  fnendship  of  Sir  James 
Edward  Smith,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair, Dr.  WaUich,  Dr.  Carey  of  Calcutta,  Dr. 
Maton,  Dr.  Hooker,  the  Hon.  W.  Herbert,  Lord 
Mountnorris,  Mr.  Colebrooke,  Mr.  Lambert,  and 
other  scientific  persons.  It  would  be  unjust  to 
omit  in  this  place  the  name  of  Mr.  John  Shep- 
herd, the  excellent  and  intelligent  curator  of 
the  Botanical  Garden  at  Liverpool,  in  whose 
agreeable  society  Mr.  Roscoe  took  great  pleasure, 
and  who  was  inde&tigable  in  assisting  him  in  his 
botanical  pursuits.  To  Mr.  Henry  Shepherd, 
also,  the  sub-curator  of  the  same  establishment, 
he  was  under  great  obligations,  for  the  friendly 
ser\'ices  rendered  by  him  in  the  publication  of 
the  Monandrian  plants. 

As  the  friendship  of  the  distinguished  and 
exalted  persons  whose  regard  he  had  won,  was 
acquired  by  no  unworthy  arts  or  mean  compli- 
ances, so  it  was  never  made  use  of  by  Mr.  Ros- 
coe for  any  sordid  or  selfish  ends.  From  the 
rank,  the  wealth,  or  the  influence  of  his  friends, 
he  never  looked  for  benefits  either  to  himself  or 
his  family ;  but,  on  the  contrar}%  he  scrupulously 
refrained  from  taking  advantage  of  those  oppor- 
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tunities  of  personal  advancement,  which  his 
situation  and  connections  not  unfrequently  af- 
forded him.  He  found  the  reward  of  this  dis- 
interested spirit  in  the  confidence  whicli  marked 
the  intercoinse  of  his  friends,  in  the  absence  of 
all  feeling  of  constraint  from  obligations  received 
or  desired,  and  in  the  generous  conscious- 
ness that  his  views  and  aims  rendered  him 
not  unworthy  of  the  friendship  which  he  cul- 
tivated. 

In  society  Mr.  Roscoe  displayed  a  cheerful- 
ness and  vivacity,  which,  coupled  with  the  cour- 
tesy of  his  manners,  rendered  his coiiveisation very 
generally  acceptable.  He  expressed  himself  with 
much  ibrce  and  fluency,  and  entered  with  eager- 
ness into  the  passing  topics  of  the  day,  as  well 
as  into  those  graver  discussions  in  whicli  he  felt  so 
sincere  an  interest.  Though  he  frequently  took 
a  prominent  and  decided  part  in  conversation,  it 
was  not  the  result  of  an  exaggerated  idea  of  his  . 
self-consequence,  hut  the  effect  of  that  natural 
ardour  which  distinguished  him  on  all  occasions. 
The  benevolence  of  his  heart  led  him  to  treat 
with  kindness  and  observance  the  feelings  of  all  j 
and  the  humblest  person  in  company  received, 
in  proportion  to  his  claims,  the  same  courtesy 
and  deference  as  the  most  tUstinguished.  It  was 
this  spirit  of  social  impartiality  and  justice,  which 
rendered  him  so  popular  in  society  ^  and  which 
HH  3 
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left  80  pleasing  an  impression  upon  the  minds 
of  those  with  whom  he  associated.  The  sim- 
plicity which  characterised  liis  mind  distinguished 
his  manners  also  ;  and  there  have  probably  been 
few  persons  of  any  celebrity,  in  whose  demeanour 
less  consciousness  of  their  station  appeared. 

Tlic  picture  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  life  would  be 
very  imperfect,  unless  it  represented  him  as  he 
appeared  in  the  society  of  his  family,  and  in  the 
numerous  endearing  relations  of  private  life  ;  and 
yet,  when  tliat  picture  is  traced  by  one  whose 
chief  happiness  was  derived  from  tliese  sources, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  persuade  others  that  it  has 
not  been  overcoloured.  Of  his  cliaracter  as  a 
husband  something  has  already  been  said; — of 
his  never-failing  affection  and  goodness  to  liis 
children,  none  but  those  children  can  judge ;  and 
to  such  feelings  it  is  difficult  to  give  expression. 
The  attachment,  gratitude,  and  respect,  with 
which  every  member  of  his  family  regarded  him, 
were  occasionally  manifested  in  the  language 
which  he  loved  ;  and  some  of  these  memoriala  of 
filial  attacliment  are  now  introduced,  to  re- 
cord, however  faintly,  the  feelings  which  gave 
birth  to  them. 

The  following  sonnet  was  addressed  to  him 
by  one  of  his  sons,  soon  after  the  publication  of 
"  Lorenzo  de'  Medici:" — 
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SONNET. 
Stay  thy  o'ershadowing  wings,  relentless  Time  [ 

Nar  shade  those  auburn  locks  with  falling  grey, 

That  o'er  my  father's  frownless  forehead  stray, 
Graceful  and  fair,  as  in  youth's  golden  prime. 
Stay  thy  rude  hand;  and  he  through  many  a  clime 

Shall  teach  thee  to  retrace  thy  distant  way. 

To  the  bright  regions  of  historic  day  ; 
Or  he  shall  charm  thee  with  prophetic  rhyme, 

Swept  from  the  strings  of  Freedom's  holy  lyre ; 
Or  call  the  Muses  from  the  Ausonian  land. 

And  with  the  strains  their  breathing  lips  inspire, 
Win  thy  cold  ear,  and  check  thy  ebbing  sand ! 

Vain  is  my  prayer  1 — already  o'er  my  sire 
Thou,  ruthless  Power  !  hast  stretch'd  thine  iron  hand. 

Mr.  Roscoe  had  adopted,  on  his  sea],  the 
motto  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  "  Stassi  il  lauro 
lieto,"  with  the  emblem  of  tlie  laurel.  In  allusion 
to  this  legenil,  tlie  following  sonnet  was  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  another  of  his  sons  in  the 
year  1816:  — 

SONNET. 
Favour'd  beyond  each  tree  of  field  or  grove, 
Glad  and  for  ever  green  the  laurel  stands ; 
Not  to  be  pluck'd  but  by  heroic  hands, 
And  sacred  to  the  majesty  of  Jove. 
No  lightning  flash  may  smite  it  from  above, 
No  whirlwuids  rend  it  from  its  rooted  bands; 
Obedient  to  their  Master's  high  commands. 
They  spare  the  chosen  plant  he  deigns  to  love. 
So,  'midst  the  tumults  of  this  mortal  state. 
Whilst  thunders  burst  around  and  storms  assail. 
The  good  man  stands  with  mind  and  brow  serene ; 
In  cloud  or  sunshine  still  inviolate; 
Confiding  in  a  trust  that  cannot  fail, 
A  sacred  laurel,  glad  and  ever  green. 
H   H    i 
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But  it  was  from  the  pen  of  one  of  his  daiigliters 
that  these  effusions  most  freely  flowed,  and  were 
most  warmly  welcomed.  No  anniversary  of  his 
birthday  passed  without  its  due  and  accustomed 
offering  from  her  hand,  — that  hand  which  minis- 
tered with  devoted  tenderness  to  the  infirmities 
of  his  age. 

SONNET. 

Full  seventy  years,  my  fetlier,  on  tliy  Iieoil 

Have  shower'd  their  aged  honours  ;  yet  thy  sun 
Is  bright  and  fresh  as  n-hen  it  first  begun. 

And  on  th'  admiring  world  its  influence  shed. 
O  !  long,  and  glad,  and  genial  be  its  light. 
And  calm  and  blessed  be  its  setting  ray  ; 
For  thou  hast  in  the  labour  of  the  day 

Obey'd  thy  Master's  call ;  and  in  the  right 

Thy  voice  was  ever  heard,  from  youtli's  green  prime ; 
And  foremost  was  thy  bosom  in  the  strife. 
For  all  the  good  that  can  ennoble  life, 

Against  oppressioD,  tyranny,  and  crime : 

Yes !  freedom,  virtue,  and  the  good  man's  fame 
Shall  to  the  world  descend  with  Roscob's  name. 

In  his  habits  Mr.  Roscoe  was  temperate,  and 
was  attentive  to  the  regidar  observance  of  do- 
mestic  arrangements.  He  did  not  rise  unusually 
early,  and  the  periods  he  devoted  to  study  were 
those  which  remained  afler  concluding  the  more 
serious  labours  of  the  day.  He  had  no  stated 
times  set  apart  for  his  studies,  which  were  often 
carried  on  in  the  midst  of  his  family.  He  was 
seldom  in  the  habit  of  intrenching   upon   the 
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hours  devoted  to  sleq).  Even  to  the  latest 
period  of  life,  he  usually  enjoyed  undisturbed 
repose.  Though  never  in  the  possession  of 
robust  health,  he  very  seldom  suffered  from 
severe  illness ;  and  few  persons,  during  a  long 
life,  have  been  more  exempt  from  pain.  He  was 
accustomed  to  take  exercise  frequently  both  on 
foot  and  on  horseback,  and  felt  a  particular  en- 
joyment in  country  occupations.  He  had  few 
amusements  beyond  those  which  his  usual  em- 
ployments afforded,  or  which  he  derived  from 
the  cultivation  of  his  garden,  and  the  contem- 
plation of  his  prints  and  drawings.  He  took  no 
pleasure  in  field  sports,  and  other  simUar  pur- 
suits. In  his  youth  he  had  a  taste  for  theatrical 
performances,  but  in  after-life  he  seldom  entered 
into  public  amusements.  From  music  he  derived 
but  little  pleasure,  although  he  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  the  works  of  Handel.  To  the  latest 
period  of  his  life  Mr.  Roscoe  never  disregarded 
the  proprieties  of  dress  and  of  manners.  His 
personal  appearance  is  thus  described  by  his 
friend  Dr.  Traill :  — 

**  In  person  Mr.  Roscoe  was  tall,  and  rather 
slender.  In  early  life  he  possessed  much  bodily 
activity.  His  liair  was  light  auburn,  almost  in- 
clining to  red ;  Iiis  full  grey  eye  was  clear  and 
mild ;  his  face  expressive  and  cheerftil.  As  he 
advanced  in  life  tlie  benevolent  expression  of  his 
countenance  remained ;  but  the  vivacity  of  the 
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features  was  tempered  into  a  noble  dignity,  which 
it  was  impossible  to  see  without  respect  and  ad- 
miration; while  the  mouth  bespoke  taste  and 
feeling,  and  the  clustering  hoary  hair  round  his 
temples  gave  a  venerable  air  to  his  manly 
features.*** 

Various    representations   of  him    have   been 
given  to  the  public,  and  others  exist  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  family  and  friends.     The  portrait 
prefixed  to   the  first   of  the  present   volumes, 
painted  about  the  year  1791,  by  Williamson,  an 
artist  of  considerable  ability  at  Liverpool,  pre- 
sents a  very  pleasing  idea  of  him  at  this  period 
of  his  life,  and  has  been  selected  to  illustrate  this 
work  from  its  not  having  been  before  engraved. 
The  profile  at  the  commencement  of  the  second 
volume  is  from  the  medallion  executed  by  John 
Gibson    in    the    year    1813,    and   is   generally 
esteemed  the  best  representation  of  him  in  later 
life.     Three  busts  of  him,  by  the  same  artist, 
exist  :     the    marble    bust    already    mentioned, 
executed  for  Mr.  Watson  Taylor,    and  now   in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Joseph  Strutt  of  Derby ; 
the   marble  bust  presented   by   Gibson   to   the 
Liverpool  Royal  Institution  ;   and  a  small  bust 
modelled    by    him    previously   to    his    leaving 
England,    from  which    many   casts   have   been 
taken.     Other  busts  have  also  been  modelled, 

•  Dr.  Traiirs  Memoir. 
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amongst  which  those  hy  Spence,  an  artist  of 
Liverpool,  have  heett  considered  by  many  as 
exliibiting  a  strong  Ukencss. 

About  the  year  1892  Mr.  Roscoe,  at  the  re- 
quest of  his  friend  Mr.  Coke,  sat  for  his  portrait 
to  Sir  Martui  Archer  Shee ;  and  the  picture,  a 
whole  length,  now  ornaments  the  Manuscript 
Library  at  Holkham.  At  the  soUcitation,  also, 
of  several  of  his  friends  at  Liverpool,  he  was 
painted  by  Lonsdale,  in  the  year  1825 ;  and  the 
picture  was  presented  to  the  Liverpool  Royal 
Institution.  From  this  painting  an  engraving  has 
been  published.  Two  miniatures  of  him,  by 
Haughton  and  Hargreaves,  —  the  former  in  the 
possession  of  Mrs.  M'Creery,  and  the  latter  of 
Mr.  Coke,  —  have  also  been  engraved.  They 
represent  him  a  little  beyond  the  middle  period 
of  life. 

Several  notices  •  of  Mr.  Roscoe  appeared,  soon 
after  his  death,  in  the  public  prints  and  in 
various  periodical  works,  of  which  by  fur  the 
most  interesting  and  authentic  is  that  published 
by  Dr.  Traill,  in  the  Twenty-sixth  Number  of 
"  The  Edinburgli  New  Philosophical  Journal," 
from  which  many  valuable  passages  have  been 
extracted  in  the  course  of  the  present  work. 

•  Sec  Appendix,   No.  Ill, 


The  following  notice,  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Roscoe's 
Monument,  appeared,  shortly  aiier  his  death,  in  one 
of  the  Liverpool  newspapers :  — 

"  THE  FIRST  NOTICE  OF  A  MONUMENT  TO  ROSCOE. 

"  The'gravehasjiistclosed  over  the  remainsof  the  most 
distinguished  individual  among  us,  and  centuries  may 
revolve  before  this  place  shall  again  produce  a  name  so 
celebrated  and  illustrious  as  that  of  Roscoe.  We  have 
loved  him ;  we  have  honoured  him ;  we  have  valued  his 
literary  fame  as  our  own ;  we  have  been  proud  of  tlie 
distinction  he  secured  to  his  native  town,  not  only 
throughout  England,  but  among  nations.  The  learned 
of  all  countries  have  heard  with  surprise  thai  Liverpool, 
once  only  known  for  its  enormous  commercial  wealth, 
and  its  local  and  political  importance,  has  given  birth  to 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  historians  of  Europe ;  and 
that,  from  this  great  mercantile  city,  as  from  a  second 
Florence,  have  issued  works  which  have  shed  light  upon 
the  most  important  era  in  the  nnnals  of  Italy,  and  which 
have  illustrated  the  progress  of  ttie  arts  and  of  literature 
throughout  all  countries  and  all  ages. 
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"  Here  he  has  lived  and  here  lie  has  died:  here  he  > 
nienced  his  literary  labours,  and  pursued  and  perfe 
his  historical  researches.  '  Whatever  his  hand  fbuod 
to  do'  has  been  accomplished;  he  has  gone  from  us  in 
the  fulness  of  his  days,  and  in  the  unalienated  possession 
of  his  faculties:  decay  had  touched  him  gently,  had 
spared  the  fine  qualities  of  his  imagination  and  his 
heart;  and  the  poem  which  he  prefixed  to  the  last  of 
his  works  that  issued  from  the  press  is  marked  with  all 
the  vigour  of  the  maturity  of  genius.  His  long 
useful  life  has  been  spent  among  those  who  loved  him 
and  those  who  honoured  him ;  who  would  h; 
his  aSectionate  disposition,  his  lofly  disinlerestednt 
and  independence,  his  fearless  sincerity,  and  the  pi 
and  almost  patriarchal  simplicity  of  his  character,  if  they 
had  not  been  united  to  a  mind  capable  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive, the  most  elevated  views,  if  they  had  not  been 
combined  wiih  the  most  brilliant  literary  attainments. 

"  We  possess  him  no  more,  a  treasure  to  our  hearts 
iind  our  society;  we  can  no  longer  show  him  to  our 
children  as  one  whose  name  is  to  live  when  those  of  all 
around  him  are  forgotten  ;  we  can  no  longer  present  him 
with  pride  to  strangers  of  the  highest  rank  and  most  dis- 
tinguished celebrity;  who  were  all,  of  whatever  clnsa, 
sect,  or  country,  unanimous  in  their  desire  to  sh* 
respect  to  the  moral  worth  and  extended  literary 
putation  of  Roscoe. 

"  He  is  gone  from  among  us ;  but  let  us  be  the  first  to 
ofier  some  tribute  to  his  name ;  to  raise  some  memoi ' 
to  the  fame  which  wdl  be  awarded  to  him  by  the 
of  thousands  and  the  suffrages  of  nations.     The  mi 
assigned  to  his  literary  celebrity  may  be  safely  intrusti 
to  sun-ounding  countries  and  succeeding  generations: 
let  ours  be  the  heartfelt  testimony  that  may  be  piud  hy 
respect  and  aHection ;  now,  while  his  noble  and  venei^ 
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able  image  still  bends  before  us,  while  the  gracious  and 
benevolent  expression  of  his  features  is  still  present  to 
us,  while  the  remembrance  of  his  mild  worth  and  un- 
assuming excellence  is  still  vividly  impressed  upon  our 
memories  and  our  hearts. 

"  Let  those,  then,  who  knew  him  and  loved  him,  assist 
in  raising  this  memorial;  let  the  humblest  of  his  friends 
(and  who  ever  had  so  many  amid  all  classes  and  con- 
ditions among  us?)  be  invited  to  offer  their  contri- 
butions. Let  the  erection  of  this  monument  be  intrusted 
to  one  whom  he  loved,  whose  early  talents  he  fostered, 
whose  singular  and  perfect  success  in  one  of  the  noblest 
of  the  arts  he  was  so  proud  to  contemplate  —  to  John 
Gibson ;  and  to  whom  more  efficient  or  more  distin- 
guished could  it  be  assigned,  even  if  he  had  not  been 
the  favourite  of  Roscoe  and  the  pupil  of  Canova?  if  he 
hod  not  been  bt^rn  in  our  town,  and  entitled  to  claim 
from  us  every  recompense,  every  distinction  which  liber- 
ality and  munificence  can  award  to  genius  ? 

"The  remains  of  our  beloved  fellow-cittzen  have  been 
committed  to  a  humble  grave:  he  sleeps  reunited  to 
those  he  loved  best  in  life ;  and  the  place  of  his  rest  has 
been  assigned  to  him  by  feelings  of  filial  love  and  affec- 
tion too  pure  and  too  sacred  to  be  blended  for  a  moment 
with  any  thought  of  fame  or  distinction ;  but  it  is  in  the 
centre  of  our  beautiful  cemetery  that  a  memorial  of  him 
will  be  sought  by  the  traveller  and  stranger ;  it  is  near 
the  relics  of  the  most  distinguished  and  lamented  of 
those  who  rest  among  us,  even  near  the  grave  of  Hus- 
klsson,  that  must  be  raised  the  monument  of  Roscoe. 
»L. 

"  July  i5[h,  1831." 
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l^C  IbUowing  letters,  selected  from  a  number  of 
ckhers^  telatiiig  to  Tarioas  applicatioiis  made*  to  BCr. 
Bbscoe  'for  advice  and  assistance,  are  of  so  original  a 
dKidracter,  that  the  perusal  of  them  cannot  fidi  to  amuse 
tSe  reader. 

"  The  first  letter  must  excite  a  feeUngof  no  inconrider* 
able  interest  for  the  fiite  of  the  writer  :—- 

^  Honoured  Sir, 

r.^  Kinowing  jrou  to  be  a  friend  to  those  who  are  nn- 
jmtly  oppressed,  and  as  a  calamity  is  now  threatened, 
me,  which  will  most  certainly  &11  upon  me^  unlets  by 
your  ttmdy  interfisrence  it  is  warded  ofi^  I  faafe  flown 
to  yon  as  a  sure  refuge  and  protector. 

•**  Without  premising  further,  my  trouble  is  as 
follows :  —  It  is  my  m'lsfortune  to  have  a  father  who  is 
a  rigid  Roman  Catholic  I  have  also  been  brought  up 
to  the  same  religion,  but  I  don't  like  it  My  mother  is 
dead ;  she  was  a  Protestant*  My  father  has  lately  dis- 
covered I  had  been  to  a  Protestant  church  frequently; 
and  he  told  me,  on  Thursday  evening,  for  so  doing,  he 
would  send  me  on  board  a  man  of  war ;  and  that  he 
considered  he  should  be  doing  God  a  good  service  by 
banishing  a  heretic  for  ever  from  his  friends  and 
country ;  that  for  his  part  he  was  so  firm,  he  would 
die  for  the  Catholic  cause. 

^  O  Sir  I  you  are  a  man  of  knowledge  and  experience ; 
and  you  must  know  how  I  am  circumstanced  from  what 
I  have  said.    I  cannot  express  my  trouble  to  you ;  for 
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as  I  have  a  great  desire  to  signalise  tnyself  in  trade,  and 
have  pryed  into  that  knowledge  which  is  essential  to  a 
merchant ;  and  as  1  am  utterly  averse  to  either  army  or 
navy,  should  my  father  succeed  in  his  design,  all  my 
hopes  in  this  world  would  be  fur  ever  blasted. 

"  I  thought  he  was  prompted  to  say  what  he  did 
through  passion;  but  I  find  (though  not  from  himself, 
for  he  keeps  it  secret,)  tliat  he  was  yesterday  (Friday) 
at  a  rendezvous  house,  and  has  actually  engaged  some 
of  the  press-gang  lo  take  me  by  surprise.  I  must  also 
inform  you,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  a 
mercantile  bouse  in  tliis  town,  I  am  now  out  of  employ- 
ment ;  but  I  am  now  engaging  with  a  Portuguese  house, 
in  this  town,  to  go  out  to  the  Brazils,  there  to  remain,  in 
the  capacity  of  book-keeper. 

"  O  Sir  !  if  you  will  but  protect  me  from  so  unjust  a 
doom  that  I  am  menaced  with,  I  will  constantly  ofifer 
up  my  prayers  for  your  happiness. 

"  I  will  say  no  more,  but  conclude  by  hoping  you 
will  pardon  the  liberty  I  have  taken ;  for  I  have  been 
emboldened  through  hearing  of  your  many  acts  of  great- 
ness, and  which  redounds  eternal  honour  to  you. 

"  P.  S.  Advise  me,  if  you  please,  bow  to  acL" 


Amongst  those  who  solicited  bis  literary  advice  and 
assistance,  was  the  writer  of  ibe  ensuing  letter: — 

"  Kind  Sir  i  take  this  oportunity  of  wrighting  to  you 
beuig  advised  by  a  Ladey  of  Liverjiool  to  do  so  in  order 
to  tell  you  i  am  a  Brittich  Sailor  that  as  Lateley  arived 
in  England  after  aving  maid  moy  escaape  from  the  Cost 
of  New  Zeland  ware  i  was  ten  years  a  prisner  and  is 
Most  beautifull  tutued  over  the  face  and  bodey,  and  as 
wrote  a  manuscript  of  every  think  Ckinsiming  the  in- 
terior of  New  Zclnnd,  the  wars,  Maviges,  Berings,  and 
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of  everr  AnhmU  of  Birds  Beasts  and 
Mcnner  ocfacrs  of  die  South  Sceas,  tbe 
Tiloahle  and  wold  make  a  Book  of  200 
n^psif  wotB  bra  good  Editor  bemg  sodi  enfbmiatioii 
jet  ben^  in  print  not  a^ing  tke  menes  of 
t  any  Self  i  wish  to  Dispose  of  it  and  being 
adiiml  to  wrigfat  to  joa  CoDoeming  it  i  shold  wish  fin: 
scad  Bke  a  note  wether  i  mnst  atend  at  your  house 
Toa  will  whait  on  me  at  Mr.  CalTert's  Ex- 
in  the  liarirft  LiTeipool  where  the  are  esibiting 
ftCwiositT    Toor  obedunt  Sirrent 

**JoHx  Rothbuoqt/* 

fiiDowing  letter,  displaying  rather  more  sdiolar- 
ship  than  that  of  the  New  Zealand  trsTeller,  is  no  less 
in  its  war: — 


O  tn,  Tir  iUostiissime,  note  qoamris  mihi  fiuni  tan« 
iiitatuuiy  et  KCtioiie  librunim  tnomniy  tibi  damoy 
opm  peCcns  ex  &Dcibas  sTemL  Ob  trigenta  et  qoinqoe 
Ebras  incsrceratns  pereo.  Semper  pessimam  malomm 
incarceiatioDein  daxi:  semper  stabQissima  mente  sta- 
tnu  propria  me  manu  ab  isto  rnalo,  si  wiqnam  mihi 
accederit*  memet  Hberatunim," — **  Tametsi  re  angus- 
tLssimi  domi  a  prima  pueridi  implicitus,  ad  doctrinam 
nihilomiDus  hand  vulgarem  svrs^i&ixra;  perveni.  Sem- 
per cam  fortuna  bellum  gessi,  intemecionem  rereor, 
et  ilia  Tictoni  eradet.  Pater  meus  mortuus  est — mater 
soperstes,  ctnus  sols  smn  ego  divitiap,  sola  Toluptas, 
sola  spes.  Si  ipse  in  carcere  maneam,  ilia  morietur. 
Sed  non  roanebo.  Ipse,  ipse  me  solvam,  omni  alio 
deficiente  auxilic* — **Multa  pro  te  lacere  possom.  Co- 
dices Gnecos,  Latinos,  Italicos  exarabo ;  libros  evolram ; 
auctoritates  colligam.  Nihil  est  qnod  ferre  aut  facere 
recusem,  modo  ex  hac  rermn  inquinntannn  sentinfl  et 
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coUuvie  me  in  libertatcm  vitamque  vindices.  Nam 
libertas  et  vitn  unum  idemque  tnihi.  Responsutn  tuuil), 
aut  vitie  aut  mortis  nuncium  ccrtissimum,  anxius  expecto. 
O  serva  me,  te  obsecro ;  non  vilem  aDimom  si 


Amongst  tlie  many  singular  events  in  which  Mr. 
Roscoe  was  called  upon  to  bear  a  part,  was  one  of  great 
delicacy,  tlie  general  outline  of  which  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  letter.  The  young  and  accom- 
plishe<l  lady  to  whom  it  was,  nearly  half  a  century  ago, 
addressed,  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Roscoe  and  his  family 
for  services  of  no  ordinary  kind,  rendered  under  cir- 
cumstances of  peculiar  difficulty  :  — 

"  Madam, 

"  As  I  have  been  unexpectedly  led  to  take  an  interest 
in  your  concerns,  I  trust  my  addressing  a  few  lines  to 
you  will  not  be  thought  impertinent.  The  commission 
intrusted  tome  was  not  a  voluntary  one  on  my  part,  and 
was  only  intended  to  suit  the  present  occasion ;  but  I 
should  think  I  had  ill  discharged  my  duty  were  I  to  suffer  i 
you  to  return  without  endeavouring,  as  far  as  iu  my  , 
power,  to  promote  your  future  happiness.  Whatever 
may  be  the  result,  the  motive  is  surely  excusable. 
Though  R  stranger,  I  cannot  but  feel  for  the  peculiarity 
of  your  situation ;  deprived  of  those  relatives  who  would 
have  been  your  protection,  you  have  confided  your  hap- 
piness to  others.  It  is  a  heavy  misfortune  to  be  friend- 
less, but  a  still  heavier  to  mistake  an  enemy  for  a  friend  : 
that  this  has  been  your  lot  I  greatly  suspect,  and  sin- 
cerely wish  I  may  be  mistaken  in  the  supposition. 

"  Before  I  proceed  farther  give  me  leave  to  say,  once 

for  all,  that  your  own  situation  was  the  sole  inducement  I 

with  me  to  interfere  on  your  account,  and  not  any  re-  ' 

commendation  from  any  i^rson.     The  commission  n 

I  1   Q 


■Affd,  pqauoiHy  to  me^  as  I  h&Te  not  the  pleasare 

bat  I  clieerfiill  J  accepted 
Ittppr  it  has  hitherto  been  fiivooraMe— — 
I  CHI  do  fiuther  od  toot  aoooont  I  wiH  wil- 
hr  vidi;  bat  the  idea  that  your  frieiKl  had 
llie  Mua  £staHt  r^fat  to  expect  a  compiiaiice  with  a 
of  this  kind  is  not  pleasing  to  me^  and  I  have 

to  place  this  matter  in  its 


of  the^offtcoDTcrsatioiis  «e  have  had  on 
rill  possibiT  have  thov^t  my  en- 
mi^tpfooeed  from  an  idle  curiosity ;  but  I  tmsC 
maii^  from  a  better  mothre.     Was  it  possible  for 
of  aan*  fceliBg  to  know  so  much  of  jour  history 
po«  hametheoght  pn>per  to  intmst  me  witi^  and  not 
daqph  iMfcuitid  on  joor  accoont  ?    With  fimily, 
ndi  accompltshmenis  which  pnMiiise  moi^ 
of  happmcss  to  dieir  poaaesaor,  is 
poaaiMc  to  stud  br  and  see  them  becoane  nsdess,  or^ 
■dwr,  periefted  into  the  means  of  misery^  without  one 
lo  m^nent  it?     To  be  sil^it  on  such  an 
occasMQ  wiKiid  be  to  become  accessanr  to  roar  rain. 
ta  Ksakii^  xn  attempt  h?  s^rre  tou«  I  have  nothing  to 
Cmt  ^Ya  siST  ct  the  ixstftJes  concerned  :  but  from  vour 
ftmdgasy  snd  pyc^  sense  I  have  much  to  hope,  that  the 
lMWginj:e  of  irjth.  though  Iran  the  |>en  of  a  stranger, 
will  noc  Se  vttKxi:  its  efieci. 

*^  I  » lit  cuKixilv  own  mr  qoestioiis  were  directed  to 
obciir.  isKwauuiom  whether  the  unfortunate  er&it  we 
wetv  st^eakkic  c^f  was  the  result  of  an  attachment  in  which 
Y\Hir  hoan  was  ei^rac^  or  not«  and  whether  it  was  pn>- 
habie  the  eril  murh:  be  speedily  remedied  by  a  anion 
with  j^nne  |%er»n  whose  future  attention  might  in  some 
ck^rrv^  <c\xii|^ten:»te  you  for  the  danger  and  distress  von 
harv  suftrrvd  on  his  aaxKmt ;  bat  on  this  point  no  l^ght 
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was  thrown ;  and  possibly,  as  tliis  wns  foreign  to  the 
business  on  which  we  met,  you  might  not  tbink  this 
subject  alluded  to. 

"  In  what  I  have  to  say  I  must,  therefore,  proceed  on 
supposition ;  only  leaving  it  to  yourself  to  apply  it,  in 
case  any  observations  I  may  make  should  have  a  re- 
ference to  your  situation. 

"  Give  me  leave,  then,  Madam,  to  express  my  wonder 
and  astonishment,  that  in  your  rank  of  life,  with  your 
fbrtune  and  endowments,  any  man,  whatever  his  quality 
might  be,  who  had  so  far  engaged  your  atfections,  should 
have  chosen  to  contribute  to  your  destruction  and  dis- 
grace, ratlier  than  to  your  true,  interest  and  happiness. 
I'rom  what  has  happened,  I  ain  almost  authorised  to 
suppose  you  would  have  honoured  him  with  your  hand. 
Could  he  refuse  it?  Whatever  his  pretence  might  be* 
rest  assured  he  is  not  only  undeserving  of  your  con- 
lidence  and  esteem,  but  merits  your  contempt  and  aver- 
sion. Avoid  him  more  than  death ;  for  depend  upon  it 
you  are  a  sacrifice  to  Ins  graCificaumi ;  that  insteado 
being  your  friend,  he  is  your  most  unpardonable  enemy, 
and  pursues  his  seliish  aims,  at  the  risk  of  every  thing 
that  is  dear  and  honourable  to  you  in  life.  To  sec  hint 
again  would  be  a  circumstance  of  regret ;  but,  slili  more, 
to  listen  to  him,  even  so  far  as  to  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  apology  for  that  which  cannot  possibly  admit 
of  apology,  would  be  a  degradation  of  which  I  cannot 
think  you  capable.  Kelax  from  your  resolution  of  eter- 
nally discarding  him,  and  you  are  lost  fur  ever. 

"  But  perhaps  your  heart  may  feel  an  attachment, 
against  which  reason  and  argument  are  of  little  avail. 
Lore,  it  is  said,  is  involuntary.  I  should,  however, 
suppose  (and,  as  a  married  man,  I  may  he  allowed  to 
have  had  some  experience),  that  the  passion  of  love  at 
least  expects  mutuality;  and  that  it  must  be  an  un- 
I  I   3 


dnc  could  iMUiimie  tokrve  after 

kad  becB   giien  of  the  mnrortlu- 

Nov,  if  there  be  in  nature  a  monster 

digaded  bmxid  all  others,  it  is  the 

die  sacred  names  of  lore  and  of 

voimd  vhicfa  he  has  neither  indin- 

to  heaL     To  loie  such  a  being  is  not 

bat  preposteroos ;  it  is  a  pruatitution 

of  mind  which  nothii^  can  excuse.     To 

the  lot  of  the  wisest  and  best 

ID  reamin  cnrhantfd  by  hTpocrisjr  after 

dimyed  tiie  made,  is  a  degree  of  culpability 

a  only  beaccoonted  Car  by  a  total  extinction  of 

y  principle  of  goodness. 

I  skoaldbe  hifipy  to  thmk  that  these  lendarks  are 
m  any  degree  applicable  to  your  sitnation.  Perhaps 
Aanre  piospeixs  in  life  are  more  fiiinNnable  than, 
of  iofennaoon,  they  appear  to  me ;  and  a  short 
yplape  yon  in  a  happy  and  rwyertahle  situation 
with  a  person  deserving  your  esteem.  If  that  be  the 
case*  you  will  hare  the  goodness  to  consider  this  as  a 
wi^i-meanc.  though  mistaken  attempt  to  be  serviceable 
ID  ycu  in  a  point  of  the  highest  importance. 

^*  Sopposing.  then,  that  there  is  some  ground  for  my 
apprehensions  (without  which  my  letter  may  be  con- 
sidered  as  blank  paperV  gi^e  me  leave  to  suggest  to  you 
a  few  considerations  which  may  possibly  assist  you  in 
Toor  future  condoct.  That  anv  further  connection  can 
subsist  between  vou  and  the  author  of  vour  misfortune, 
whoefcr  he  may  be«  I  will  not  believe.  But  your  un- 
protected situation,  an  attention  to  your  character,  a 
regard  to  your  helpless  infant,  and,  perhaps,  other  con- 
siderations, will  still  require  no  small  degree  of  prudence 
and  fortitude.  In  these,  however,  you  have  shown  you 
are  not  deficient ;  and  I  am  convinced  that,  by  directing 
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them  properly,  you  will  surmount  your  dilRcuUies. 
What  more  particularly  strikes  me  is  as  folloj^s  :  — 

"  If  the  person  alluded  to  be  resident  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood, assert  your  own  dignity,  and  immediately  end 
all  connection,  at  whatever  risk  it  may  be.  Have  no 
apprehension  that  the  real  object  of  your  journey  here 
may  by  these  means  be  known.  Your  conduct  in  spurn- 
ing your  deceiver  from  you  will,  even  in  that  case,  ex- 
culpate you  from  the  disgrace  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
and  place  it  where  it  ought  to  rest. 

*'  Attach  yourself,  as  much  as  circumstances  will  ad- 
mit, to  your  relatives  and  some  of  the  most  respectable 
of  your  friends;  and  whilst  you  remain  at  your  house, 
never  be  without  their  company. 

"  Make  a  confidant  of  some  person  of  worth  of  your 
own  sex,  in  whom  you  can  confide ;  this  will  be  an 
inexpressible  relief  to  your  mind,  and  will  probably 
preserve  you  from  many  dangers. 

"  Consider  whether  it  would  not  be  more  advisable  to 
fix  your  residence  in  some  large  town — as  London,  or 
Bath.  A  country  residence  cannot  he  favourable  to 
you.  But,  above  all,  let  me  most  earnestly  advise  you 
to  accept  of  some  of  those  offers  of  a  connection  for  life, 
which,  1  am  convinced,  will  be  made  to  you.  On  this 
head  I  have  only  one  thing  to  say.  Never  live  in  ap- 
prehension that  your  husband  may  discover  a  secret; 
never  entertain  the  consciousness  that  you  have  in  any 
manner  misled  hlni.  The  constant  and  habitual  practice 
of  deception  will  embitter  your  life  and  degrade  your 
mind.  An  avowal  of  this  transaction  before  marriage 
would,  I  confess,  operate  differently  on  different  men ; 
but  it  will  be  a  test  of  affection,  and  his  love  of  you  and 
your  sincerity  will  be  the  best  pledges  of  your  future 
happiness. 

"  May  I  be  allowed,  before  I  conclude,  to  recjuest  you 
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give  joQ  prudence  to  judge  what  is  for  your  true  hap- 
piness, and  strength  of  mind  to  atuin  it,  is  the  very 
s  wish  of,  Madam,"  8tc. 


No.  III. 


«i  .< 


■  The  following  character  of  Mr.  Roscoe  was  iql^p;; 
duced  by  the  Hon.  G.  C.  Verplanclt,  of  New  York,  in 
a  lecture  delivered  by  him  on  the  opening  of  a  new  in- 
stitution for  the  encouragement  of  literature  andscienoe 
in  that  city: —  ,  ,,j|j_ 

"  I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  to  these  memoi^efme 
examples  in  ihe  two  most  modern  of  the  sciences,  an- 
other, of  eminence  in  literature,  gained  under  similar 
circumstances.  It  is  one  that,  whilst  it  illustrates  my 
argument,  affords  nie  a  most  fitting  occasion  to  pay  a 
passing  tribute  to  the  memory  of  n  venerable  friend,  the 
late  William  Roscoe  of  Liverpool.  He  has  long  agri 
received  the  richer  offering  of  American  eulogy.  Tlie 
praise  which  Washington  Irving  has  bestowed  upon' 
him  ",  as  a  scholar  and  a  gentlemaJi,  must  be  familiar  to 
most  of  you.  With  his  accustomed  graceful  and  po- 
lished eloquence  of  style,  he  has  painted  Roscoc  as 
having  almost  created  his  own  mind,  springing  up  and 
forcing  its  way  through  a  thousand  obstacles;  as  self- 
prompted,  self-sustained,  and  almost  self-educated ;  con- 
quering every  obstacle,  and  making  his  own  road  to  fam^ 
and  fortune ;  and,  afler  becoming  one  of  the  omiiRieiits 
of  the  nation,  turning  the  whole  force  of  Ins  talents  and' 
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harmonise,  and  benefit  each  other ;  as  the  founder  of  the 
Athenaeum  of  Liverpool,  upon  which  this  and  similar 
establishments  in| America  were  modelled, —  we  may  most 
justly  regard  him  as  one  of  the  fathers  of  this  institution. 
Such,  I  am  sure,  would  have  been  his  own  feeling  to- 
ward it.  He  would  have  joyed  over  the  advantages 
that  it  now  affords  to  the  youth  of  New  York,  with  a 
truly  paternal  fondness. 

"  He  died  during  lost  summer,  at  the  venerable  age 
of  eighty  years ;  retaining  to  the  very  last  his  activity 
of  mind,  his  love  of  letters,  and  his  zeal  for  the  service  of 
mankind.  His  death  was  mourned,  by  the  intelligent  and 
the  good  of  Great  Britain,  as  a  public  loss.  Upon  us, 
too,  his  memory  has  claims.  I  have  therefore  thought 
that  this  place,  and  the  occasion  of  opening  a  course  of 
varied  instruction,  before  a  commercial  audience  of  New 
York,  demanded  this  public  tribute  to  the  talents  and 
worth  of  William  Uoscoe," 


THE   END. 
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